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INTRODUCTION. 


N   compiling   a    .sch,K.l    history   for   the   u.se   of    Canadian 
children,   the  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  make  its  reade,. 
feel    that    the    explorers,    the    n.issionaries,    the    soldiers,    the 
pioneers  and  the  statesmen  of  whom  its  pu^es  tell,   were  real 
men  and  women.     They  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  chan.. 
ing  half  a  continent,  inhabited  by  wandering  tribes  of  sava-n-s 
into  a  prosperous    comnmn wealth.     That    work    is    still   .roLg 
on,   and    though    the   superstructu.-e    „,ay  not   need   the  "sa.ne 
kind  of  labor  as  was  r«,uired  for  the  foundation,  its  builde.-s 
must  possess  no  less  skill,  industry  and  wisdom.     In  the  hope 
that  this  little  book  will  help  to  fit  the  boys  and  girls    who 
are  the  hope  of  our  country,  for    the  duties  of  citizenship,  it 
IS  placed   in   their   hands. 

The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  due  t.  the  provincial  librarian 
of  Bntish  Columbia.  E.  O.  Schofield,  Es<,,  an<l  to  other  kind 
friends  for  books  loaned  ;  to  Alexander  Robinson,  B.A  Su.K^r- 
intendent  of  Education,  British  Columbia,  and  F.  H.  Eaton. 
D.C.L.,  for  kindly  criticism  and  encouragement. 
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HISTORY   OF  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


EARLY  DISCOVERIES. 

In  the  years  when  Saxon  an.l    I)an.>  wei«*  still  stnijj^'liTi;!,' for 

the  mastery  of    Kii-la.ul,    Norseti.erj    left   the  ni-ged   land  of 

^  Norway  for  yet  more  northern  eliines.     They  took  pos.sessi(,n  of 

Ilwrren  groups  of  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland  and  i^H^pled 
the  gloomy  valleys  of  Iceland.  From  this  dreary  retn-at  sonu- 
Sarly  Norse  ^^  *''*""'  *^^''*^^*'*'  *'"'  ^^t''intic,  and  landing  in 
Explorers.  ^*'*"'"»'l  established  a  colony  then'.  Al>out 
the  yeai-  1000  A.D.,  Lief  Kricson,  <me  of  tlie 
Greenland  e<>loni.st«,  mailed  soiitlnvanl.     P.-  ^^y  nuiny  shorts 

he  discovered  a  ftntiie  legiim  which  ho        ;        Vineland.      As 
time  went   on  a   Norse   colony  was    planit,.    near   one   of   its 


r 
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pteawiiit  Iiiu'Inh-n.  ]\ut  liunly  as  t'm  Hdvcntiin'rH  wi-w,  tlioy 
wi'i«<  tittHckrd  mill  ovi'i-coinc  l»y  tlu>  ficn-f  ami  ciiniiiii^  if<|  man, 
whoMf  liomt*  thi>y  liail  iiivatlitl  iH'furc  tli*'  apiHtinti-il  tinif.  Tlicir 
r«)li»»y  wan  iipi-ixtti-il.  Not  u  irnvf  ri'inains  to  hIiuw  whctlii>i- 
Vint'laml  was  on  tlm  •*a.st  rn  c«Mist  of  Canada  or  of  New 
Knuland.  I>»nK,  lony  iM-fon*  tlm  loclamlic  sa^as  which 
fiH'onhMl  the  ailvi'iitiircN  of  Lii'f  Kricsoii  anil  his  anct'stors 
iiwIumI  Uih  outiT  worhl,  Aniorica  hail  Ui-n  n  lis-ovi'nil  l»y 
one  whos«*  HU'iulfast  coumj^o  no  Hon  j'vcn  of  that  ran-  of 
lu'riH's,  the  NorsiMiuMi,.  t'ver  «».\ci'lloil.  For  his  eonnn);  tin*  worhl 
hail  to  wait  ni'arly  tivi*  liiinilinl  yi-ai-s. 

Till'  lioys  who  stuiliiil  history  ami  gf();,n'aj>hy  in  tho  tJftconth 
century,  UN)k(>(l  at  a  niajt  of  the  worlil  of  which  the  Minlit^uTanean 
Hi-a  was  the  centi-e.  On  its  shores  livwl  the  nations  dis- 
tin<,'uish»il  for  lea;'niri«  ami  the  arts  of  civili/jition.  Faraway 
to  the  East  was  a  niarvelloiiN  country  oalliHl 
India,  from  wiiichfora^'cs  )iadcome<{<'nisand 
gold,  spices  and  ivory,  and  fabrics  of  finest 
textiu-e  and  richest  dye.  lii'yond  this  were  tlu*  yet  more 
mysi.riiMis  ii'trions  of  China  and  Japan.  The  treasures  of  the 
east  were  liroujudit  to  the  west  liy  em  ivans,  which  spent 
months  in  traversing  tlie  ih-MMts  and  climliing  the  mountains 
that  lay  Iw-tween  the  fertile  plains  of  India  and  the  sparkling 
watii     of  the  Mediterrani  an. 

To  the  north-west  of  EurojH'  lay  an  island  eontiiining  two 
kingdoms — England  and  Scotland.  A  little  to  the  west  was 
anotlur  island  called  Tii'land,  part  of  which  owned  tlu^  sway  of 
the  English  monarch.  History  told  of  .nany  1  nave  deeils  done 
liy  the  English  in  the  wars  in  the  Holy  I^md  and  in  France. 
Hut  for  thirty  years  the  people 'of  Englaii  i  had  U  'U  engagiti  in 
civil  sti'ife,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  long  wars,  known  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  she  was  ruled  by  a  king  v/ho  spent  his 
days  in  heaping  up  riches.  On  the  western  border  of  Spain, 
washed  by  the  waves  and   swept   by  the   winds  of  the  mighty 
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Atlnntii',  WHS  tin'  kinuilnin  of  I'm  tnuiil,  fumoiis  f«»r  tin'  Mkill  of 
Imt  maiiiiriH.  Si.kiiiyu  iniito  hysm  to  Imliii,  |„.,.  hIm|«  \uu\ 
«ivpt  iUmuii  tl»»  la><t  fifty  years  „h,uii  tin-  riNist  of  Afiini  till  ut 
lust  thvy  liiiii  ivu.li.sl  its  souIImmii  liiiiil,  tli.-  ('a|M.  of  Storm 
ami  fomul  tlio  s.u-WHy  tlii-y  w.ii;,'lit  to  tlio  mst.  In  tin*  lust 
<|iini-t»'r  of  tli.>  fift.sMith  century  tii.'ro  liv«>.l  in  MsU.n  u  (J.miws,, 
Christopher  ""''*'''*''  "'"!"*  ""•'  t'li'i'tx  nani.sl  Cliristoj.li,  r 
Columbus.  <^'"'""''"'N    **'">    f*»-   yars  hail    iK-MMiylit   tli.- 

KinK  of  Portugal  to  furnish  him  with  th«> 
iiM'ans  of  iroHsinjr  tla»  Atlanti<;  a-tan.  The  newly  .liscovensi 
compass  wouhl  Kuide  him  on   his    way.  himI   Is-yon.!  the  in^^ean 


11  IK  t..t.Nr>iN-(j  OK  coLrMnus. 

I.e  woul.l  fiml  the  shorvs  of  lu.lia,  for  he  hail  learned  and  he 
IK-Iieved  that  tho  earth  was  a  «IoIh..  Not  receiving  the  aid 
he  sought,  this  enthusiast  went  from  court  to  court,  often  i)enni- 
lessand  hungry,  till  at  la.st,  in  1492  A.D..  Qmn-n  Ts..a.<'n;v  of 
Spain  granted  him  the  means  <»f  currying  out  his  great  ex{>eri- 
ment,  atid  Colmnhus  discovered -t.ut  a  new  route  to  India,  as 
he  supiKM-d,  l.nt  the  island  frin-.-  of  a  new  continent. 
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When  the  news  spread  throufjli  Europe  that  riches  surpassing 
even  those  of  the  storied  East  had  been  dist-overed  on  tlie 
western  sliores  of  the  Athintie,  every  country  sou>,'ht  to  obtain 
a  footing  in  the  New  World.  A  Venetian  merchant  sailoi-, 
John  Cabot,  hving  in  Bristol,  begged  that  King  Henry  VII. 
e\   1.    A.,     -w*,  would  grant  to  him  and  his  sons  per- 

Cabot's  Eagerness     ..*,,.  ,     ,    ,        ,^, 

/.       ._.  mission   to  discover  lands    wvond  the 

for  Discovery.  ^  n  •     . 

western  ocean.  Me  received  a  com- 
mission and  set  sail  in  1497.  All  lands  discovered  by  him 
were  to  lielong  to  England.  The  CalM)ts  were  to  have  tlu 
sole  right  to  ti'ade  in  the  new  territories  and  the  king  was  to 
receive  one-fifth  of  the  profit.  On  St.  John's  day,  June  24, 
1497,  the  Cabot  expetlition  reached  the  mainland  of  North 
America  at  some  point  on  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Cape 
Breton.  To  Columbus  must  always  be  given  the  praise  of  the 
first  discovery  of  the  new  worUl,  but  Cabot  hail  reached  the 
mainland  of  North  America  more  than  a  year  before  Columbus, 
on  his  third  voyage,  saw  the  coast  of  South  America.  It  will 
always  be  interesting  to  Canadians  to  know  that  the  first  shores 
of  this  continent  discovered  by  Europeans  were  the  shores  of 
our  Dominion,  and  that  the  banner  of  England  was  the  first 
to  rtoat  over  the    mainland    of   America. 

As  the  old  navigator  on  that  long  midsummer  day  so  manj- 
years  ago  pursued  his  course,  he  descried  across  the  sunlit  waves 
a  large  island.  He  had  called  the  mainland  Terra  I'rimnm 
Tt-sa,  or  the  "  land  first  seen."  To  the  island,  which  according 
to  a  map  drawn  by  bis  stm  Sebastian  was 
that  now  known  as  Prince  Edward,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the  saint  in  whose  honor 
the  day  of  its  discovery  was  kept.  John  Cabot  died  while 
preparations  were  Iwing  made  for  a  second  voyage,  but  the  next 
year  his  son  Sebastian  returninl,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
find  his  way  round  the  north  of  the  continent  of  America, 
he  turned   his    prow    south   and   explored    the  coast  as  far    as 


Prince  Edw?.rd 
Island. 
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Flor-.la.     On  thv  rij,'I,t  ,.f  fhst  ,ii.s.-ov,..y  ,„a,l«  in  tluvso  voy,...,.s 
I  bngla.,,1  l,as..,l  hvv  claims  at  a  later  perunl  t<.  N<.,tl.  Ainenca 

naspanl   Crtereal,   a   P...tu;rue.se  mariner,  next  vi.sit,.d   the 
shores  of   Cana.la.      Uv  came  tc»  sc^areh  f„r  .sla^c•.s,  an.l  in  1500 

A  Portuguese    '^'^.'     *"*''"    ''"""'     *^     "'"nber    of    captixu 
Mariner.  I"'Iiaiis.      On  his  next  voyage   he   was  Icjst, 

and    his    brother,    wlio  came    to    seek    liim 
shared  his  fate.      Tln.s,    like  a   hla-k   shadow,  the  sails  of  thci 
Portii-u..s,.    slave-d.-al..r    flit    ac-ross  our   history.       Its    earliest 
J.a«es,  however,  are  filled    with    the    In^'tter  deeds   of  another 
nation. 


!^f^. 


CHAPTER  11. 


COLONIZATION. 

In  a  very  few  years  after  Columbus  discovered  the  new 
world,  and  the  Cabota  had  led  the  way  across  the  stormy 
waters   of  the   North   Atlantic,    fishermen    from   the   western 

shores  of  France  regularly  sailed  to 
French  Fishermen  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  Newfoundland.  Here 
Seek  our  Coast.  ^-^^^  found   neither   gold   nor  gems, 

but,  with  great  toil,  drew  from  the  sullen  waters  the  gleam- 
ing fish,  which  formed  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  Nearly  four 
hundred  years  have  passed,  and  still  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land yield  a  rich  return  to  thousands  of  fishermen  who  ply 
their  trade  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  the  Bretons  and 
Basques  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

"  While  these  hardy  mariners  were  battling  with  the  Atlantic 
waves,  the  King  of  France  and  his  nobles  were  engaged  in  cruel 
and  useless  wars.  Spain  had,  ever  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  claimed  it  as  her  own.  Now  the  French  king, 
Francis  I.,  dotermined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  from  his  hated 
rival,  Charle^  V.,  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany, 
a  share  of  the  possessions  and  treasures  that  lay  in  the  still 
mysterious  regions  beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  sent  an 
Italian  named  John  Verrazano  to  seek  a  western  passage  to 
what  was  then  believed  to  be  the  rich  kingdom  of  Cathay, 
renowned  in  ancient  story. 

Verrazano  set  out  with  four  vessels  in 
Verra«anO  Sent  ^^^^..j^  j^^a.  He  was  at  first  unfortun- 
by  France.  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  length  reached  the  coast  of 

what  is  now  North  Carolina.  Hc>re  the  natives  treated'  him 
and  his  sailors  with  the  greatest  kindness— a  kindness  of  which 
this  Christian  gentleman  proved  himself  unworthy.     A  little 
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ferther  along  the  coast  the  explorers   found  an  old  wo„,an  a 
young  g.l  and  some  children  hiding  i„  the  long  gra.s.     They 

and  t,.ed.  though  vainly,  to  capture  the  girl.  Verra^ano  explored 
theeastert,, he  United  States  from  Carolina  to  Main. 

Perhap.  they  ha.I  already  learned  to  fear  and  hate  the  rude 

T  r^"  ;  '""'"  ^  ^^''^  «"«^'"P'«ents  to  trade.      When  he 
reached  Newfoundland  the  weather  grew   stormy.  an<l  ij 
turncHi  to  France  to  writo  the  fir«t  description  of  the  ealrn 
shores  of  tl.  United    States.     This    no  J  explorer  is  ^aZ 

^^Z  X  f   '^^"^^"'^  '^^  P^^-''  ^  b-"-  in 

Il^stXr;^'  '"-'  "^"^^  ^^"^^  ^^°-  -  -  »>"^the.. 

Caztier,  of  St.  Malo.  saded  away  to  see  if  by  any  means  he 
The  Intrepid  ™'^^*  ^"^  *^®  •''hort  passage  to  the  East. 

Jacques  Cartier.     ^^  steered    for   Newfoundl.;,.i.     There 

Nt.  George.     Turning  westward  he  reached  the  shore  of  Ne^. 

Brunswick,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miramichi  River.     He  found 

he  country  well  wooded  and   thought  it  very  beautiful.     In 

open  places  he  found  ripe  strawberries,  for  it  was  the  30th  of 

ores  thcUetirs,  or  Bay  of  Heat. 

landed  at'?""!  ^'T''  '''^  '"^  '"'"  --"^^fi-  -iles.    Then  he 
k    led  at  Gaspe  and  erected  a  cross  bearing  a  shield  with  the 
nn    of  F.ance      All  along  this  coast  he  hu.l  met  with  great 
k  ndn       from  the  savage  tribes,  but  the  suspicions  of  thed  ie 

plan  mg  the  cross  was  perfo.-.n.!.     Cartier  .as   able  to  pl-ify 

When  he  missed  his  sons,  whom  Cartier  capturcni  and  carried  off! 
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Ouiins  lu.wc.vor.  treato.1  then  kuully,  an<l  w^jeu   ..•  -v h.    M 
next  year  brought  them  vvith  hi.n  as  pil-.ts.     Ih.s  tun.  he  ha.1 

who    wcio    interested   in   Ins   enterprise.     In 
Indians  ite  of  storms   and  the   dangers  from  rocks 

Hospitable.  ^,^,i  currents,  ho  arrived  safely  at  the  island 
of  Orleans.  There  he  was  met  by  Indians,  who  treated  bun 
with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  listene.1  in  aston^shnu-nt  tothc 
tales  of  their  countfyn.en  who  had  con,e  back  with  bun.  Thty 
Lmgbt  him  to  their  enea.Mpment.  which  was  pxtebed  ^.pon  the 
Lk  where  the  old  city  of  Quebc>c  now  stands.  11ns  place 
was  called  Stadacona,  and  its  king  was  Donnacona. 

From  the  Indians  Cartier  learned  that  there  was  a  larger  town 
called  Hocbelaga.  farther   up  the  river,  -hieb  the^^J^-  ^- 
same  name.    Cartier  determined  to  ^.sxt  this  pla.e.    The  ^ndvans 
tried  by  every  means  to  prevent  his  doxng  so;  at.d  when  they 
found  he  could  n,>t  be  persuaded  to  give  up  the  journey,  they 
determined  to  frighten  him.     Three  of  them  dressed  ^em^^^^^^^ 
as  devils  "in  black  and  white  dog-skxns,  w.th  «--  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  boms  as  long  as  a  man's  arm."     Cartier  was  told  that  thev 
g<^  CoTdouagny  had  sent  them  to  say  that  if  he  would  persist 
?n  go^ng  up  the  river  he  and  his  men  would  1.  destroyed  by 
nows.   t  Jpests  and  drifting  ice.       But  Cartier  was  resolute^ 
•       He  took  one  of  bis  ships,  two  open   Doats  and 
Cartier  not    ^^^     ,„^.„^  ^nd  started  on  his  journey.     It  was 
Terrified  by  ^j^^   i^^ter   part   of    September.      The  trees  of 
"  Devils."       Eastern  Cana^la  wore  their  gorgeous  autumn 
dress       Tlie  bright  sun  sh.me  on  the  broad,   sparkling  river. 
T  ;  air  was  pu^e  ami  fresh  as  new  wine.     We  can  xmagme 
the  light-hearted  Frenchmen  b  gulling  their  voyage  with  song 
and  Jest  or  wbiling  away  the  bou..  with  many  a  merry  tale 
as  they  rested  by  their  ev  ening  camp-fire. 

On  the  second  of  Octol>er,   they  reached  Hocbe  aga.     Here, 
on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  they  saw  a  large  Indian 
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u(.wn-tl,e  tr,wn  they  wo.-e  seeking.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of 
-olden  eornfields.  and  behind  rose  a  f.-rest-clad  n.ountain,  t.. 
which  Cartier  at  once  pave  fh..  name  ,.(  Mu,u  Ural  Here 
agani  the  white  strangers  received  a  hearty  welcome,  and  were 
treated  with  unbounded,  if  rude,  hospitality. 


PLAN  OK  HOCHKI-AOA. 


The  following  description  of  Hochelaga  is  taken  from  Park- 
Ulan  \ — ■ 

fr."L^"t!"^  ^^"^  ^'""'^^^  ^"^  '^'  «"''''■««%'  Pali«Kle.s.  They  were  of 
unks  of  trees  set  m  a  triple  row.  The  outer  and  inner  nu.ges  innlined 
t.ll  taeymetand  cros.se<lnear  the  summit,  while  the  upright  row  between 
HiStOPiftn'Q  *';""'/"^*^*  ''>'  transverse  braces,  gave  to  the  whole  nn 
Historians  abundant  strength.  Within  .ere  galleries  fur  the 
KeiatlOn.         defenders,  rude  h  :'ders  to  mount  them,  and  magazines 

of  stones  to  throw  down  on  the  heads  of  the  assiiiknts 
ITie  voyagers  er  ^ered  the  narrow  portal.     ^Vithin  they  saw  some  fif^y 
of  those  large,  oblong  dwellings  so  familiar  i.  after  years  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Jesuit  r         .es  in  Iroquoi.  ,n.d  Huron  forests.     They  were  alx)ut 
mty  yards  h  and  tv  ,lv«  .     iiftuen  wi.le,  framed  by  sapling  .wles 

closely  cove.  .oh  sheets  of  birk,  and  each  containing  several  fires 

and  several  families.     In  the  midst  of  the  town  was  an  open  area  or 
public  square,  a  stone's  throw  in  width." 
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The  chief  of  thiK  town,  a  feeble  old  nmn,  \jg^  Cartier  to 
touch  his  palsied  limbs.     No  ...ner  had  this  Wn  done  than, 
totho  wo.U.y  captain's  great  confusion,  the  In.hans    wl-.o  ..n. 
^  t.>  have  IcK.ked  upm  the  white  men  as 

'M,n«<r1tt  Cartier  visitors  fr..m  anc.ther  w..il.l,  brought 
harSu^ernaW  f-th  all  the  sick,  the  lame  and  the  blind 
mtr  t«  be  cured  by  him.     Cartier    read    to 

*^  these  poor  ereatm-es  a  part  of  the  Gospel 

of  St.  John  and  i-epeated  certain  prayers  in  the  >u>pe  it  wo«M 
seem  that  better  help  than  he  could  j,nve  would  l)e  sent  to  the 
I^r 'sufferers.  He  then  distributed  p.^sents  among  Ins  savage 
hosts  and  bade  them  farewell. 

The  weather  was  growing  colder  day  by  day,  and  by  the  time 
the  bouts  arrived  at  Stadacona,  ice  was  beginning  U,  form  in  Ju- 

•^er      Here  he  found  that  his  men  ha.1  begun  to  prepare  f<.r  a 
Lt;r  in  the  wilderness,  and  before  long  it  was  upon  them  with 

great  severity. 

Canadian  children  of  to-day.  to  whom  the  winter  is  a  py, 
will  find  it  very  hard  to  realize  the  sufferings  of  these 
^LZnnA  Frenchmen,  who  had  come  from  a  land  where  ros 
rn^erseve.  and  where  snow  seldom  fen-.h-unny  land 
of  France  They  must  have  been  dismayed  when  they  saw 
1  only  that  the  river  was  seak^  with  ice  but  that  the  snow 
not  only  t  ^^^_^^^    ,„„,tantly    grew    deeper   and    prevented 

their  moving  about  without  great  difficulty. 
.„  , Chilled  and  disheari^ned,  the  sparkling  sun- 
shine and  biting  frost  caused  them  only  pain  -^  "^ 
Want  .,f  proper  food  and  exercise  brought  on  scurvy.  Worse 
taaU  the  ndians  who  were  at  first  friendly  visitors  seemed 
t  have  grown  hostile.  To  deceive  them  Cartier  forced  his  sick 
a^d  dTspirited  men  to  make  a  great  noise  of  hammering  when- 
"er  th^y  came  near.  It  was  an  Indian,  nevertheless,  v^. 
ZZ  Carrier  of  a  tr.e  the  juice  of  which  proved  a  cure  for 
scurvy,  from  which  the  Frenchmen  were  suffering. 


Hardships 
in  Winter. 
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At  laM,  ti...  sj,.i„g  ,.H,n..     Tl..  .sailors  l.,....!  ,|...  .hI.I  ...ll  of 

llM.      l.u.-l.„.,|   eh„,....l   ,.is   cheny    so,.,    a.ni.l  .l.-pHrti...  snow 

^«.nU..n.l.„.wisth.d,a„.,tlK.,n.y-Innltnl,..,/,,s;H. ! 

.N.      I.m«  CO  the  swallows  nun.,  to  ,,iv..  ass,„.a.u-.>  of  s,n .• 

o  ti! r;  ""';  '1 ''"'"''  '''^"-  ^"'^  -"'  ''->'' '-"  ■"t... 

to  then-  lionu'  land. 

It  is  not  ,.l..a.sant  to  have  to  rolatc  that  their  last  a.-,  Mas 

.>    J-owanllv  an.l  foolish  treachery.      Donnaeona  an.!  a  nun.l    r 
of    uylnefs  were  .,...,,.,,  ..,.  i,.,,,   ,,,.,.  ^.,.^^^.,^ 

.'ffto  1-rance.     Cartier  reached  St.  Malo  in  Jul>,  15.36 

Lnfavorahle  as  his  report  n.ay  have  l.en   in  ...n.e  respects, 
elM-nch  k.n,  detern.in.!  to  plant  a  colony  in  Canada."^  H 

hn.l     wo  reasons  for  .loin,,  this.     He  wa„t...l  in  the  first  piacl 

..  exten.l  the  pow.-r  ..f  Franc,  and  in  the  ..on.!  pla.-e  t.l'.-  ! 
the  sava...s  „.to  the  fol.l  ..f  the  Ron.an  Cath.-lic-  Church.  A 
Adventurers  of  High  ^''"''"'-■^^  nobleman  nani.>«l  l{.)lK.r\al 
and  I,OW  Degree.  ''**'*    """'"    I^'''"t<'riant-General    .,f 

1  ,  ,  Canada    an.l    a    niunl)er   of   oth.'r 

Pl«e,  A.,.t   wl,icl,   tJ„.  kin.  k„„„   lit,,,.  ,„.  ,„.„      ;  "™ 

k.n«,  ,„  ,,,„..  „     ,,„„  .,,,.„«„  i„...« ,,  ,„.    :";,  f^ 

t«^u.a,  the  p,.,,„„,  for  „,  ,„„„_,  ,|,i,         ,,,,,,,.„ 

-"  y.-t  «„t  „,l  „f  „„.  i,,.,„  t,„„  „„,  ,„,„,,.,  ;.„  J 

anse  .,t  plac...      With  lhi»  „„«,  ,,  ,„„„.„,„,  y,^J  _^   ' 

■1- -..,.•  Sentlcnie,,  K.I  hy  l,„„.  „f  «,.i„  ,„•  „.,,  f,„.  „|i.,;,   ,, 
.k-e    l,,.„  ,„„       i„  „,..  „,i,,,,.,.„^^^      ,^,,^^,^^,  ,  . 

of  h,..hh,«h  „„„,„.  d„„,,„  „ ,,  „„,  „„„,,,,.  „.„„,.„„^,;'^; 

on  t he^  flr»t  e,n,gr»„t  .,hi,,»  t„  C„„a,l».     A,  th„  fiv,.  ,,.,»" 

'";'""';  "';i'i'':»  "■•■'  • '« » .■.  >«■  »■„(,  ..„„i,i  „„t  : 

to  bi'siii  the  settlumwit.  mnantc 
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Cartier  Returns 
from  Prance. 


When  he  arrived  at  St»iilm-<ma  the  liidiaiiH  asked  hiiu  what 
he  had  done  with  their  chiefs.  Cartier  Haid  tliat  Dmiiiaeuna 
was  dead,  but  that  tl>e  other  chiefs  were  living  like  loi-ds  in 

France.  The  truth  was  that  the  captives 
were  all  dead.  Fearing  with  j;<k«1  reason 
the  liostility  of  the  sjivages,  Cartier 
sailed  up  the  St.  Ijawrence  some  ten  miles  alK)vo  QuelK»c.  Here, 
near  the  iin»uth  «»f  the  river  of  Cap  U(»ige,  he  landed,  cleared 
some  land,  planted  seed,  and  built  two  forts  at  tin*  top  of  a  clitT 
and  called  the  place  'CharleslM)urg  lloyal.  Spring  and  sununer 
]>asstH}.  Then  with  the  dark  NovenilKir  days  came  disap|)ointr 
nient  and  discont^'nt,  perhaps  want,  for  llolM-rvnl  luwl  not  arrived 
with  the  expected  supplies  and  nnnforcement. 

Between  enemies  with<iut  and  discord  within,  the  exiles  K{)ent 
a  wretchetl  winter.  As  soon  as  the  river  was  free  of  ice,  Cartier 
and  his  colonists  sailed  for  France.  In  the 
Roberval  and  }„^,.i„„.  „f  g^,  j„i„i.^^  Newfoundland,  he  met 
his  Colonists.  ii„b«;rval  with  three  ships  an«l  two  hundred 
colonists.  Astonisbwl  and  angry,  the  governor  cnlered  Cartier 
to  return,  but  to  avoid  doing  so  he  weighed  anchor  in  the  night 
and  spe<l  himie. 

Pursuing  his  way,  Roberval  arrived  at  Cap  Rouge,  where  he 
set  to  work  with  great  energy,  and  soon  an  immense  building, 
large  enough  to  hold  the  wliole  colony,  was  erected  and  calletl 
France-Roy.  A  mill  was  built,  but  there  was  no  grain  to 
crind,  and  starvation  soon  thi-eatened  the  new  colonists. 
The  intense  cold  of  the  long  winter  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  added  to  their  misei-y.  Roberval  was  a  stein  and 
vigilant  ruler.  Offences  were  quickly  detected  and  severely 
punished.  It  must  have  l)een  a  great  relief  both  to  the  governor 
and  his  subjects  when  Cartier  appeared  with  order  from  the 
king  commanding  them  all  to  come  l)ack  to  Frau^d.  Fifty  years 
passed  after  the  return  of  this  unsuccessful  expedition  before  a 
French  sail  was  again  seen  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 


CHAPTER   III. 


ACADIA. 

Thk  sixteontJ.  contu.y  was  noar  its  clo,s«,  More   a  seoon.l 
at^mpt    was   „.a,lo  to  estal.Iisl.  a  .-olony   i„   N,.,,.   A.uerica. 

th     TT   ;v  '■';'""'  *'"  "^■•'""  ""*  P—1  their  calling  on 
th.  Banks  of  Newfoun.llan.l,  aIo„K  ti.e  c^sts  of  the   Maritime 

Voyagreurs  agaiv    f '"^  "'^♦"^  '"•  "»  tl..-  Clf  of  St.  Lawrence, 

Reach  Canada.  ""  *''*«'n^'"»"n  }»«!  left  his  home 

under  the  brij,'}.t  skies  of  France  to  dwell 
mnon.  savages  ami  endure  the  har,ishi,,s  of  a  Ca«a,lian  winter 

And  yet  during  a  great  part  of  that  time  France  was  not  a 
P^ea.sant  p  ace  to  live  in.     The  country  w,.   waste.1    by  war 
Men   could    m.t   agree    upon    the    right    way   to    wo..hh,   the 
(^.Hi   m    whon.   all    believed,    nor    would    iL   Iculers   of    the 
•uhng   party   allow    th<.se   who   diffe.^1    fron.    then,    to    obey 
the   .hctates   of    their    reason    and   conscience.      Then      Ime 
..be  hon.  followed  by  the  nu>st  cruel  of  all  wars,  a  wa^  .3 
n  the  na.ne  of  religion.     But  at  length  jK-ace  was  restor.Hl.  ^A 
hrave.  strong  king    Henry  IV.,  „at    up<.n   the  French  throne 
Hi    men    who   had  spent  long  years    in  little  l.gan  to  ,."k 
.dK,ut  them  for  son.e  other  eniployn^^nt  that  wouhl  call  forth 
then-  courage  and  give  scope  to   their  love  <.f  adventure.     One 

Aylmer  de     "^  ^*'''"''  "^"^^  "  ^"'"^•''  ""bleman  namcHl  Aylmer 
Chaste.  d«  Cli'^ste.     He  had  once,  at  g.eat  risk  to  hin- 

«^'f'«'iv,^' the  life  of  the  g(KHl  King  Henry.  He 
now  begged  that  he  might,  in  his  old  age.  be  alhfwed  the  priv^ 
lege  of  bnngxng  to  the  .savages  of  North  America  the  bles'ir^s 
"f  the  Cluistmn  religion.  The  king  at  once  consente<l,  and  Tn 
•'■•.le.that  .le  Chaste  might  have  an.p.c  n.eans  and  th;  fl" 
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ri|ijM.il unity  of  (■unyiiiK  «iiit  lii-*  puiiMtsf,  inuili'  liim  u  •avumI  nf 
Ji  vast  timt  of  IhikI,  untU'f  llic  iiumf  of  Acmlia. 

Saiiiiu'l    ill*    ('liaiu|ilaiii,   a    •,'allaiit 
youii;,'  naval   otHriT,  ami    liin  frit'nti, 
Pontfiiave,  a  nwifliant,    wnv  wnt 
t<)  find  a  Huit.<l»l»'  plact'  for  a  mis- 
sionary   MfttU'nient.     Follosvihf^ 
Cartit'i-H   fxainple  tliry   st«H'i'«'(l 
thfir  fiiurse  for  tlie  (lulf  of  Ht. 
LawrcniM'.     Tlu-y  niIUmI  up  that 
noble  river  till  stopp'*!  by  ra}iiilM. 
Chaniplain,  who,  like  all  sailors 
of  his  time,  was  stH'kinj,' a  short 
path  to  the  East,  gave  to  this 
place  the  nameof  \m  Chine.orC'hiiiii. 
it   was  ill   the  immediate  viiiiiity 
nf    HiK-hiiaLra  ami  in  sif,'ht  of  the 
mountain  which  Cartier  had  named 
Mont  ll'at :  hut,  stranye  to  say,  tin' 
Indians  of  H.K.-helaga  and  Stadacona  had  disai)peanKl,  and  no 
trace    remained    of    the    town;;    they    had    inhabited.       When 
Champlain  and  liis  companions  retur»ied  to  make  their  reiH.rt 
they  found  that  bmve  old   Aylmer  de  Chaste,   who  had   In-en 
so  anxious  to  end  his  days  in  di.ing  gtMnl,  was  dead. 

A  Hu-uenot  friend  of  Henry  IV.,  Si<'ur  de  Monts,  succee<led 
t..  the  grant  of  Acadia.  In  return  f.sr  his  charter  and  the 
sole  right  to  engage  in  the  fur  tiade  und  the 
Arrival  of  the  fl„i,(.,.ies,  ho  was  to  coloni/e  the  country  ami 
Huguenots.  ^^j^^.j,  Christianity  t«)  its  inhabitants.  The 
liiiul  over  which  he  was  giv.>n  control,  now  forms  the  pn.vinces 
of  Kova  Scotia.  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  an.l 
part  of  the  State  of  Maine.  Its  boundaries  were  never  very 
VV..1I  defined.  In  March,  K.Ol,  the  exiHHlition  of  De  Monts 
s(.t  out  in  four  vessels.  liad  with  him  Champlain,  a  numbtn- 
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"'   «""»'"'""' vnal    ,.H.stH   and    iru«,-,.n..t    ,niMist..rH   a,..! 

so,,,.    .„..,.l,a,.i..H    a,»|    |alH.„.,x      St....,i„«    fHrtL.r   h.h,.I,  than 
U,«„,pla.„  l,a,l  .l,„K.  h.  his  f,„„„.r  v.,yaKO,  IV  Monts  fi.st  si«|,t,.| 
iHM.l  <„,   tlw.  south  ..ast  vmnt  of    Nova  Scotia.      Saili„«   ro,,,,,! 
the  ,M.,„„snla,  th..  v„ya«.T,s  hin.le.i  at  St.  Ma.  v's  Iky  a,„l  w,.„t 
1"  H,ul  to  ,.xi,l<,n..       A  ,,.i..st  ntt,„..|  Anlavy 'l..st  his  way  a,..l 
when,  aft«.,-  a  lon«  seaioh,  he  co„hl  not  In.  fou.ul,  a  n...;n..„nt 
."nnst..r.    who    had   often   disput«l    with    hi,,,   alKu.t  reli-n..,, 
was   HusiK.c.te.1    of    having    kilh.l    hin..     Sixt.^,,   d.iys   late,-,  ,[ 
p.i.ty   who  h,Ml   «one   Jnu-Ic    to  seanh   for  ,„i„..,.als  found  the 
JHK,,-  pnest,  g,..itly  to  the  joy  of  all,  and  not  least,  we  nuiy  w..|l 
believe,  of  his  ol.i  opponent  the  ministei-. 

In  the  „.eantin,e   De  Monts'  vessel  continual  on  its  way 

AlK.uttwenty.five  miles  t<.  the  north,"  says  an  histo-ian  who 

must  often  have  seen  the  place,  "they  enteral  a  narr<,w  channel 

A   I,and   Of      ^.'^''*'"  *"""  '"^'y  '•'"«.  «"'!  ''•""<!  the,nselves 

Beauty.  **'''"^  '"  *  »P*t^'""»  basin  80„,e  leagues  in  ex- 

tent.  All  around  then,  were  vast  wcxkIs  cove,-inK 

elev,it.ons  which  giadually  grew  to  be  mountains  as  they  receded 

from   the  sea.     Little  .-ivers  added   their  cont,ibuti.ms  to  the 

waters  of  the  gn^at  Imsin,  and  the  wide  mea^lows  beyon.l  sccuhhI 

Ike  a  sea  k.aring  a  forest  on  its  breast."     This  noble  ha.l.,r 

(mrw  called  Annapolis  Ba«in)  filled  Chan,plain  with  admiration, 

and,   struck   by   its  spaci(,usness  and   security,  he  gave   it  th<. 

na,ne  of  Port  Royal.     The  Baron  de  Poutrincou.t,  a  friend  of 

De  Monts,  asked  and  obtained  a  grant  of  this  lovely  spot. 

Sailing  out  again  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  whicn  they  called 
Jiaye  Kranrov^e,  De  Monts  and  his  company  expionnl  its 
sho,-es  a„.l  inlets,  discov,.,(Kl  and  named  the  St.  John  Rive,-  and 
at  length  enU^ed  Pas.s«ma,,u,Kldy  Bay.  He,-..,  on  an  island 
near  the  mouth  of  the  ,-ive,.  Ste.  Croix,  they  found  a  place  that 
could  easily  be  fortified,  an.l  that  was  well  situated  for  a  fu,- 
rading  station.  Th.y  name.1  the  i.,H„d  Ste.  Cn,ix  ,  and  theit, 
Champlau.  erect       oo,„fo,table  .Iwe-llings,  .setting  to  wo.k  witl. 
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Sufferings 
and  Death. 


j;i«'ut  »'iH«i;^y  to  Mtrpiigthfii  tliciii  iigjiinst  attack.  lint  wIm'Ii 
tlio  galett  Htiil  HtorriiM  of  thi»  lute  uutuiun  HUCctHnleti  tin-  bright 
NwiiHliiriu  nm\  mild  ilnys  of  H^'ptciiilM-r,  tlu'y 
found,  t(K>  lat«>,  that  they  hud  iitadc the  tniible 
iiiiHtuk*'  of  huildiiig  wlifit^  lU'ithiT  wimmI  n  ir 
wttt«>r  could  \io  got  without  u  duiigi'i-uuM  trip  to  the  luainland. 
C't>iifliM>iiii>nt  and  want  of  f«>8h  foiKl'  brought  on  Hcurvy,  and 
U'fon>  Npring  nearly  half  the  unfortuiuttc  exiles  wore  buritnl  in 
the  frozen  ground  «»f  their  island  prison. 

,Ah  8o«)n  as  spring  ,cauie,  Chaniplain  saiKnl  as  far  south  oh 
Plymouth  liuy,  but  c»»uld  find  no  place  ho  suitable  for  settlement 
as  Port  Hoyal.  Thither  tlu-n  the  renniant  of  the  c«»lony 
removed,  and  the  town  was  begun  in  IGO").  De  Monts  went 
to  France  to  get  supplies;  but  neither  the  king  nor  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  interested  in  the  fur  trade  w«m»>  well  satisfied 
with  the  accounts  he  brought,  and  it  was  niori-  tha"  a  year 
before  he  could  obtain  money  enough  to  procure  the  mucn  n«»Hle«l 
supplies.  Poiitrincourt  had  preccnjed  iJe  M(ints  to  France,  but 
he  returned  on  July  27th  I  GOG,  to  settle  at  Port  Royal 

The  little  band  or  gentlem»>n  now  at  this  place  set  to  work 
with  a  will  to  make  u  home  for  themselves.  Saw,  hannner,  ax(! 
and  spade  were  busily  plied,  ami  by  the  winter  of  1606  a  small 
town  had  be<'n  built  and  land  prepai'e<l  for  next  sea.son's 
crop.     None  workwl  harder  than  I^scarlxit, 


Working  Hard 
for  Settlement. 


a  clever  lawyer  who  had  joined  the  a<l ven- 
turers. Whether  fishing,  digging,  making 
songs  or  writing  history,  he  was  always  capable  ami  always 
happy.  Champlain,  rememlx>ring  the  terrible  exp'rience  of 
Ste.  Croix,  kept  himself  and  his  companions  busy,  cluMM-ful  and 
healthy  thiough  the  winter.  They  fished  and  hunte<l  as  well  as 
.studied  the  art  of  e(M)kery  with  great  success;  and  they  boaste<l 
that  no  restaurant  in  Paris  was  supplied  with  such  dainties 
as  their  little  snow-bound  company  enjoyed.  In  the  spring  a 
water-mill  was  erected,  three  fishing  vessels  built  and  seed  sown. 
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But  ImuJ    ,„.ws  ch......      1»,.    M,.„ts.   «|,„  w,H    a«ain    „l,H..„t    i„ 

iTanr...  |,u.|  Ut  hin  rhHifr,  u,m|  tl...  .•„|..„v  mmihI  Ih.  ulMnMlM„..,| 

Poutiinrnnrt.  |„.w..v..r,  .l..t.T,„i,MMl,  i„   s,,if,.  „f  all,    I..    ...ak.. 

hiH   h.M,».  ut   Port    ll..val.      ir..  wait..!  till  |,i.  ...n,  was  ri,H.   |,.. 

MiHuml    ,„i„..ml    H,M.,i„H.„M,    ar..l    t.n.k    wil.j    ^.'.'s..  a,,.!   naiiv,. 

animals  U,  K.ann.  in  onl.-r  to  eonvinf.  tl...  kiny  that  t ,ntrv 

wan  worth  eoIunizinK.  Th-  kin«  ro„nr.,MHl  th.  .hurt.-r  to  I'o.'t 
Royal  that  Pontiinco.ut  ha.l  ivoivsl  fro,,,  I>,.  M„„t.s.  In  M!IO 
thw  IM..-H,.v,.rinj{   colonist    r..tuiiH-.l    fro,,,    Knin,-..   with    a    mis- 


S:xs^^ 


ISLAND  OF  8TE.  CKOIV. 


«nnary  priest.  Mp,nlK>rtou,  th..  c-hi.f  of  tho  n,M,.hlH.,in., 
tnbe  <,t  In.lians,  an.l  twenty-fiv..  of  his  follow.Ms  w.mv  „uvv 
i«iptiz.>d.     Pontrinconit  was  so  i-..j..ir...|  that    li.- 

Bapti«ed.    ■''""^' '''"  "'"  '^'•'"•^""'^  i"»"«.'  with  ti„.  n.-ws.    Th.> 


Indians 

"-~- ■*.»«i.min->»,'n.  Jill' 

y.un-  „m„  foun.l  that  Ki„ir  Ui'iuy  ha<l  1,,.... 
murdered  and  that  F,-ance  was  .-ul.,!  by  the  cruel  .,.,..„  .....the,-, 
Mane  de  Medicis. 

An  anibitious  la^ly,  Madame  do  nuerehevill..,  was  n..w  uhk-  lo 


o 


btain 


if  possible,   t 


leave  to  plant  a  Jesuit  colony 


in  Acadia,     She  deterMiin.Ml, 


<»   get  Port   Royal  ;    f„r    youn-    Riencouit,   though 
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Colonists 
Meet  Disaster. 


11  ^(kmI  Ciitliolir,  <li(l  not  likti  tlio  Jesuits.  TJiciicoiiit,  liuwcxcr, 
«iin  finiily  ifsohrd  not  to  yield  up  liis  rights  to  his  fallici's 
possessions,  l»ut  to  (hiv(^  away  any  wlio  attempted  to  (|uestioii 
his  authority  over  his  own  domain.  Madame  de  Guereheville 
sent  out  an  exp<'dition  to  make  a  settlement  at  Mount  Desert, 
near  the  coast  of  Maine,  hut  an  enemy  api)eare<l  who  knew 
Ko  din'erenee  In'tweeu  these  rival  Freiieh  settlers,  and  who 
regarded  U>th  as  trespassers  on  the  rights  of  the  English. 

In  1606,  a  year  after  the  discouraged  French  adventurers 
abandoned  the  island  6f  Ste.  Croix  and  founded  Port  Royal,  the 
English  began  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  Here  in  1613  lived 
a  piratical  captain  named  Samuel  Ai-gall. 
He  was  sent  north,  with  a  Heet  of  eleven 
vessels,  on  a  fishing  expedition,  and  on  his 
way  he  came  u|K)n  the  French  colonists  at  wcjrk  at  Mount 
Desert.  He  s<M)n  overpowered  them  and  carried  the  sui-vivoi-s  to 
Jamestown.  Then  lie  returned  to  plunder  and  burn  Port  Royal. 
The  inhabitants  wen;  at  woik  in  their  fields  five  miles  away  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  till  they  saw  the 
smoke  of  their  burning  homes.  In  spite  of  this  disaster,  Ri(^n- 
court  rt>mained  in  Acadia  trading  with  the  Indians  and  support- 
ing himself  as  best  he  could. 

Eight  years  after  this  incident,  or  in  1621,  King  James  I. 
granted  Acadia  to  his  friend  Sir  William  Alexandei  This 
Scottish  king  of  England  changed  the  nanu^from  Aciulia  to  Nova 
Scotia.     In  1625  Charles  I.  confirmed  the  grant  and  formed  a 

colonizing  company  called  the  Knights 
Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia.  Tliesc^  great 
people,  of  whom  theie  wen;  one;  liun- 
dred  and  fifty,  do  not  seem  to  have  done  much  towaids  settling 
tlie  colony.  Fifteen  yeais  after  its  di;struction  by  Argall,  the 
town  of  Port  Royal  was  again  tfiken  by  tin;  English  in  1628 
under  Sir  David  Kirke,  to  be  reston'd  to  France  thret( years  later, 
witli  the  whole  of  Aciulia,  l)y  tlu^  tieaty  of  St.^ (lermain-en-Laye. 


"Knights  Baronets 
of  Nova  Scotia." 
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TlH.l.ist...y.,ttlnTn,M,v  r.,r  tl„>  ,..xt  twon»v-tw.,v,,uswu.s 
clos.-ly  co.UK..-t(>a.with  .;..  ..,„..  of  Charles  ]J,  'l\mv  Wh,.,, 
Port  Rc.yul  wus  f..u.Mk..l,  i„  I •;<,.,,  a  ruined  Huyueimt  -.'..tie- 
man,    Clumle    Etie..,H..    Sieur    .h-    J^t    Tou.-,    nune    t..    Aea.lia 

I/a  Tour  and  *"  ■'"'*'^  ^'''^  f"'"<^»"^'-  His  .s...i  C1ia.l,..s 
his  Son  Now  ^'''"""'  '"^  '''""'  *"'"''"'  "^  Bi«'..<oi.rt,  wl,„, 
Appear.  ''-^'"'"    >'"""^''    '•'^''^    J''"'    ''i^   i-ssessions. 

^,      ,  ^^''"'»   tl..'   war    with    E.iylai.d   broke   <,„t, 

Cha,le.s    sent   Jus    father    to     France    for   a    h,Hly    of    sol.lie.s 
Fo.,n.s,ng.  with   their  ai,l   an.l   that  of  the  Mic.nac  India..s,  t/> 
defend    Acad.a    fron.    any    attack     the    English    C....M    n.ake 
Cla.,<Jo    I^    Tour    fulfilled    his    .nission    successf.dly    and     was 
.•etur,.ing.  when,  as  lus  ships  lade.i  with  soldi,,-s  and  supj.lies 
..eared  Acad.a,  they  were  captun-d  a,.d  taken  hack  to  En-dand 
Ui  lour  was  ,nt.otluc-ed   to  King  Charles.      He  was  a,i  ehle.ly 
ge..tle,nan,  hut  he  fell    ir.  love  with  one  of  the  Queen's  n.aids 
of  ho..o.-,  who,  like  hi.nself,  was  a  French  P.otestant.      H..  was 
p.-rsuaded  t<.  t.a..sfe,-  his   allegia.„e  to  the  E.iglish  ki.,..   fron. 
whom  he  revived  la.g,-  gra,.ts  of  la..d  for  hi.nself  and  his  son  in 
southe,-n  Acad.a    o.i    c.mditio.i    that    he    would    .leliv.T    um  to 
E.igland  the  fo,-ts  held  by  the  you..ge.-  Ui  To„,  f,,.-  the  F.-ench 
mona,-ch.      But  he   had  yet  to  ..nde.-stand  his  so.i's  cha.-acte.- 
Praye,-s  H..d  p,-on.ises  a..d  th.vats  all  failed  f,  induce  the  youn- 
...an   to  yield   what    he    had    swor,.  to  defc.d.       At    last     in 
'lesperafon,  the  father  raised  a  ban.l  of  n.en  an.l  attacke.l  his 
son  s  fort  of  St.   Lonis,  near  Cape  Sahle,  hut  he  was  .lefeat^Hi 
and  tK'aten  hack. 

When  th..  wa..  was  over  Charles  T^t  Tour  was  praised  for  his 
The  Younger  I,a     """""*'   ^'""«li'i-t   a..d  rewa.-ded  with  a 

Tour  Rewarded       ''"■^"'  ^"'"^  "^  ''""'  '^'"'  *•"'  title  <,f 

for   Bravery.  J^'«''.tena.it-(;ene.al  of  Aca<iia.    Leaving 

the  easte.n  peninsula,  he  chose  a  site  at 
t..e    mouth   of    th<!    St.     John    Rivt 


defendetl,   and   Mhich  would  at  tl 


•r,    which    coulrl    h 
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tlie  Tndiaris  who  IiuiiUmI  along  that  river  and  its  numerous 
branches.  He  caUed  his  new  stronghold  Fort  La  Tour.  The 
Company  of  New  France,  or  tli(!  Hundre<l  Associates  (see 
page  iil)  were  now  rulers  of  Acadia  as  well  as  of  Canada. 
In  1632  they  sent  Isaac  «le  Razilly  to  receive  possession  of  the 
forts  formerly  held  by  the  English  in  Acadia,  antl  to  manage 
the  colony.  Among  the  colonists  brought  out  by  Kazilly  were 
Charles  de  Me:  )U  (Ix'tter  known  as  Charnisay)  and  Nicholas 
Dt'uys.  The  latter  established  a  numbei*  of  fishing  stations 
along  the  coast  of  Acadia.  Wlien  Razilly  died  Charnisay 
succeeded  to  his  powers  anil  titles.  He  was  a  selfish,  grasp- 
ing man,  without  ajiy  feelings  of  humanity  or  honor. 
Not  content  with  his  immense  possessions  he  deteiinined  to 
seize  upon  those  of  Lfi  Tour.  This  bra\e  and  enterprising 
man,  at  liis  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John,  carried  on  a  thriving  trade  not 
only  with  th(^  Indians  and  with  France, 
but  with  the  Boston  merchants.  Cliai- 
nisay  persua«led  the  king  of  France  to  empower  him  to  seize 
Tja  Tour's  fort.  I^i  Tour  refused  to  deliver  it  up  to  liis  enemy 
at  any  one's  bidding,  and  for  years  Chaiiiisay  at  Port  Royal,  and 
Ija  Tour  at  St.  John  carried  on  a  small  but  very  bitter  war. 

Once  Madame  Lji  Tour  crossed  the  ocean  and  sought  assistance 
for  her  distressed  husband  in  France.  Not  getting  it  theie,  she 
went  to  England  and  succeeded  in  procuiing  a  shij)  loaded  with 
su[>})lies.  She  almost  fell  into  the  hands  of  Charnisay — ever 
vigilant  to  prevent  succor  from  reaching  his  enemy — l)ut  she 
managed  to  outwit  liim  and  reach  Boston  in  safety.  From 
that  jK)rt  she  sent  to  her  husband's  fort  the  goo<ls  that  she 
had  secured  with  so  much  pains.  The  very  next  yeai-,  164'), 
Cliarnisay  took  advantage  of  his  rival's  absence  to  lay  siege  to 
his  stronghold,  Fort  lia  Tour.  He  attacke<l  it  by  sea  an<l 
was  diiven  back.  Tlien  he  approached  by  land,  and  through 
the  treachery  t)f  a  Swiss  sentry   he  was  enabled   to   reach  tlie 
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Chamisay's 
Foul  Deed. 


walls.  Tlio  li,T..ic  wife  led  hvv  littlo  ban.l  „f  faithful  s..l(li.Ts 
against  liim,  aiul  only  (Wiv..rt>d  th«  keys  <,f  the  f,.,t  to  hi.ii 
wlu-u  ho  i)i(,mis<Hl  that  its  (icfendcrs  should  -.,  uiiharm.Hl.  J„ 
spite  of  his  i)iorMise,  Clininisay,  when  hv  saw 
how  small  the  garrison  that  had  withst  mmI  him 
so  long  really  was,  proved  base  and  ciiiel 
(•n,nigh  to  hang  the  poor  fellows  and  to  force  Madam.-  La  Tour 
to  witness  the  shocking  sight.  The  poor  lady,  broken-hearted, 
died  within  three  weeks. 

La  Tour,  who  was  in  Boston  when  he  h.-anl  the  terrible  n.'ws, 
sought  assistance  from  the  New  England  u.erchants  and  inm\ 
Sir  David  Kirke  (then  governor  of  Newfoundland)  to  regain  his 
lost  property  and  revenge  hims.-lf  on  his  .'uemy.  Failing  in 
this  he  went  to  Quel>ec.  where  for  sonu;  years  he  seems  t..  have 
liN-ed  an  active  life,  .  :  nart  in  the  dangers  of  the  col.,ny  an.l 
acjuitting  himself  bi  Having  got  rid  of  La  Tour,  Char- 

nisay  t.n.k  possession  ot  the  whole  of  Acadia  excepting  that  part 
where  Denys  had  his  fishing  stations.  He  siK>n  seized  the 
property  of  D.'nyH,  who,  as  well  as  I^i  Tour,  was  forced  to  .seek 
refuge  in  Quebec.  Charnisay  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-gotten 
gains.     In  1650  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  of  Port  Royal. 

La  Tour  came  back  immediately,  visited  France  and  was 
made  Lo.-d  of  all  Acadia.  Denys  also  returned  to  hia  own 
I/a  Tour  Regains  **'''"^^'">'-  Madame  Charnisay  was  at 
his  Power.  ^'"'*^  alarmed  for  tlie  rights  of  "her  child- 

ren, but  Ijti  Tour  discovere<l  a  way  by 
which  the  children  of  his  rival  as  well  as  his  own  would  Ihj  sure 
of  an  inheiitance  in  Acadia.  In  ]f;53  he  marritnl  the  widow  of 
Charnisay  and  divided  the  propei-ty  between  her  children  and 
his. 

But  Acadia  was  again  to  pass  from  tlu^  sway  of  the  French. 
Cromwell,  who  n..w  rule<l  England,  had  \n>en  at  war  with 
Holland.  The  Dutch  owned  Manhattan  Island  and  the 
territory  watered  by  the  Hudson.     Four  armed  xemeh  were 
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8<.;iit  (Hit  fnmi  Kiigliiiid  t<>  sfi/c  tlii-sc  ]i«)sscs.sioMs.  Jicforr  tlit- 
coNinists  and  llic  English  ships  wcri-  icuiiv  t<i  attack  the  J>utcli 
sv'tth'iiK'iits,  news  airixcd  tliat  jK-aco  liad  been  jiiade  ■witli 
Holhiiid.     Th<!  jM'ojth-  of  Massaclmsctts,   \sho  had  alwavs  breii 

English  Take    J'"'"'""^  "r!;"  ^'^'-^'^  -^-^"-^  l^^^^- 

.         -.  innicd  t(»  send  tho  »'.\}M"(hti(iii  tlicy  hail  Iji-cii 

I>rf'[)aiing  against  the  J )iit<h,  to  attack  tlic 
colony  of  Acadia,  althoiigli  Fiance  and  England  were  not  at 
war  at  that  time.  When  in  ](u)i  the 
fleet  aj)|)eared  before  Port  Koval  its 
inhabitants  were  forced  to  sin- 
render,  and  once  again  the  }  ^' 
Britisli  Hag  floated  ov<>r 
the  little  town.  The 
French  demanded  its  re- 
storation, but  Cromwell 
determined  to  keep  it 
and  all  Acadia. 

TJius   La   Tcmr   once 
more  lost  his  possessions.  *"  enoi.ish  man-ok-wak,  vh2. 

Less  scrupulous,  perhaj)s,  than  he  had  been  in  his  younger  flays, 
he  made  a  plan  to  regain  them.  He  set  out  for  England  and 
showed  Cromwell  the  deed  l)y  which  Charles  I.  had  granted 
to  his  father  and  himself  a  great  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  His 
mission  was  looked  upon  with  such  faror,  that  he  (with  Thomas 
Temple  and  William  Crowne)  received  a  grant  of  land  from 
Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  River  St.  Gv'orge  in  Maine,  a 
territory  larger  than  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  La  Tour, 
•who  was  now  an  old  man,  sold  out  his  rights,  to  Temple,  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  in  improving  the  country.  When 
Charles  IT.  was  restored  to  the  English  thione,  he  ere.  ted 
Temple  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  KUiS,  the  niuch-wronged 
governor  was  ftdced  tt»  deliver  n|i  all  the  forls  of  Acadia  and 
the  territory  itself  to  the  Chevalier  de  Grand-J'ontaine      This 
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ill  tlie  AVcst  Indies. 

l)e  Moiits  and  Chainplain,  full   ,,f  ] 


iSt.  Clnistojilicr 


Nty  years  tliat  liad  passed 


since 


ei.Ionize  Acadia,  very  litHc  J.m!  1 
luined  fc.rts,  used  chiellv  as  trad 


n>l'e  and   coura-'e.  I 


M'yan   t(t 


station  alon<f  tlie  norti 


)een  accomplished.    A  few  half- 
uitf-j>osts,  an  occasii.iijil  fisj 


I  or  east  coast,  and  U 


iiiii 


,,,  i.  ,,  ■'  -*()or  three  farminL' 

et  lements  were  the  only  si^ns  that  civili.d  man  had  attempted 
«  take  possession  of  the  wealth  which  land  ami  sea,  mine  an.l 
f..rest.  w,...e  ready  to  yic-hl  to  industry  a.ul  enterprise.  The 
hrst  census  taken  after  the  Treaty  of  ]ireda  returneil  only  4(1 
inhabitants  an.l  about  as  many  acres  of  eultivat,.!  land  Hut 
the    missionaries    had    durin,-   «II    these   years   been    workin. 

to  . u.ept  the  Cathohc  rehg.on.     To  this  .lay  the  Indians  of  the 

wT'tl       mT'  I''""""""  ''""'^^  -i^'-t  ex,.eption,  continue 
tu.e  to  the  old  ta.th.  as  taught  by  the  French  missionaries. 

AlKKit  the  year   1670,  the  Fi-ench  Minister  Colbert  ami  the 
clu,.f  oti.cers  of  the  Canadian  Government  set  to  work  with  -Meat 
energy  to  build  up  the  colony  of  Acaclia.     Farming  settle.nents 
were  made  at  Mines,  Chignecto  an.l  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  I^wrence.     The  marshes  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  were,  by  means  of  dikes, 
transformed    into   rich    meadows.      Young 
JiohUmm    were   encouraged  to  fcike   great 
estates  ni  this  western  wilderness.      Many  of  these  rrnfi/.hommr, 
were  not  satisfied  to  lead  the  dull  life  of  pioneer  farmers.     They 
engaged  in  the  fur-trade,  and  often  left  the  rude  civilization  of 
the  infant  colony  for  the  wild,   free  life  of  the  forest.     They 
frequently  marrie.1  Indian  nn  ives  and  Wame  the  real  chiefs  of  a 
savage  crew.     One  of  the  most  noted  of  th.-se  ronrnu-.-Ur-I.^i. 
as  they  Were  called,  wus  St.  Castin,  who  made  his  home  on   the 
i'enobscot,  near  the  frontier  of  New  England.     He  was  feared 
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and  liatccl  by  liis  KiiKli><li  ium^'IiImus,  but  be  sronis  to  have  Imtii 
able  to  set  tb<'ni  at  defiance.  It  was  lai'<,'ely  owing  to  St.  Castin 
and  bis  fellow  (•(nir'-iir>t-il<-f>iiin  tliat  a  fierce  !)(»i<ler  warfare  was 
carried  on  by  tbe  P'rencb  and  Indians  in  Acadia 
against  tbo  farmers  of  New  England. 

TboW-k  woods  fanners,  banters  and  tracb'rs 
of  Massaclinsctts  an<l  New  Hainpsbire 
usually  gatbered  tlieir  families  for  pro- 
tection into  littlt'  stockaded  villages.  It 
often  bapiMiied  tbat  tbe  people  of  one 
of  tbese  settlements  wer(>  awakened  in 
tbe  <lead  of  nigbt  by  a  crowd  of  painted, 
yelling  savages  wbo  bad  coiurived  to  get 
insidcs  tbe  stockade  and  surround  tbeir 
dwellings,  wben  a  sceno  of  borrible  con- 
fusion followed.  Nor  were  tbe  Englisb 
always  blameless.  Tbey  l»ated  and  feared 
tbe  Indians,  and  often  treated  tbem  witb 
injustice  and  want  of  good  faitb.  Tbey 
learned  to  tbeir  cost  tbat  tbough  tbe 
savages  sometimes  returned  acts  of  kind- 
ness veiy  generously,  tbey  never  failed 
to  avenge  an  injury. 
In  1690  Sir  William  Pbips,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
seized  Port  Royal  to  punish  the  French  for  their  part  in  the 
outrages  of  the  preccnling  year.     In  1697  the  fort  was  restored 

by  the  tieaty  of  Ilyswick,  but  was  taken 
Finally  Ceded  thirteen  years  later,  during  Queen  Anne's 
to  the  :etlglish.  ^y^^.^  ^^  General  Nicholson.  In  1713  the 
colony  of  Acadia  was  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  finally  ceded  to 
the  English  ;  and  the  name  of  tbe  town  of  Poit  Royal  was 
changed  to  Annaix)lis,  in  bojtor  of  tlie  English  queen.  The 
I'^rencb  still  kept  Cape  Rreton  {Ih:  lioijah)  and  Prince  Edward 
Island  (//''  St.  Jean). 
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CHAMPLAIN. 

Wh«x  the  ene.nie.s  <.f  De  M.,nts  s„cceed.,l  in  porsua.li„.,  the 
king  to  take  £r,,m  hi.a  the  gr.„t  of  Aca.Ua,  he  arul  his  frie,„| 
Champlam  sought  ai.d  <,l>tairu.(l  leave  to  carry  on  the  f„r-tra.le 
m  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  make  a  settlement 
there. 

While  De  Mont,  and  the  c..,ni,an;e.s  that  followed  hin,.  traded 
with  tne  Indians  for  the  Wver  .skins  an.l  other  Ix-autiful  furs 
which  they  .sold  at  great  profit  to  the  fine 
gentlemen  and  hulie.s  of  Europe,  Champlain 
spent  his  time  in  trying  to  plant  a  French 
colony  in  the  wildernc.ss.  He  preacherl  or 
sent  preachers  to  the  savages.  He  helped  then,  to  fight  their 
enemies.     He  explored  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  then  and  for 

Veiy  briefly  we  shall  try  to  outline  the  story  of  his  life  during 
the  twen  y-seven  years  he  spent  in  Canada.       After  visiting  the 
htt  e  trading  station  of  T,ul<,usac,   which  the  French  fur-t.^ders 
had  establLshed  at  the  mouth  of   the  Saguenay,  Chamr.Iuin  in 
1608  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  place  where,  n.o.v  than 
seventy  years  before,  Cartier  had  climbed  the  precipice  to  visit 
the  Indian  town  of  Stadacona.     Here  was  no  sign  of  life.     The 
^own  ha.1  disappeare.1.     Champlain  saw  with  a  soldier's  eve  that 
a  fort  could  be  built  there  which  would  command  the  riv'er      It 
was,  moreover,  an  excellent  .sp<.t  for  a  trading  station.     Nature 
had  made  the  place  so  strong  that  it  could  easily  be  rendered 
impregnable    by   the  art   of   man.      He  called   it  Quebec-an 
Indian  name  for  a  strait  or  narrows.      He  very  soon  made  a 
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clearing  and  erected  a  fort  and  dwellings.  But  winter  came  on 
■with  its  long  period  of  enforced  idleness.  Scurvy  followed, 
and  carried  off  twenty  of  the  twenty-<*ight  inliahitants  of 
Quelxjc,  Early  in  tlio  spring  a  ship  arrived  from  France  with 
supplies  and  more  men,  and  hope  and  courage  returned  to  the 
little  band  of  colonists. 


(yivtn  an  utU  print. J 


QUEBEC. 


During  the  winter  Champlain  had  been  visited  by  half-starved 
bands  of  the  roving  Algonquin  nation.  He  harl  given  the  poor 
wretches  what  succor  he  could  f5pare  from  his  scanty  store. 
Now  fi'om  the  distant  Ottawa  came  a  request 


Helping:  the 


for  help   of  another   kind.     Here   dwelt   in 


Algronquin  great  peril  of  their  V  res  a  powerful  Algonquin 


Indians. 


tribe.    Many  miles  farther  west  lived  a  nation 


who  shared  their  danger.  These  were  the  Hurons.  They  had 
their  homes  near  the  lake  which  still  bears  their  name.  To  the 
south  across  Lake  Ontario,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  New 
York,  dwelt  the  Iroquois  or  Five-Nation  Indians.  Of  all 
Indians,  these  were  the  fiercest,  the  bravest  and  the  most 
cunning.  Tliey  were  never  at  peace  and  were  never  satisfied 
while  an  enemy  remained  alive.     Now  they  seemed  determined 
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•n  a  shallop,  a<.com,.a„i«i  by  l.is  duskv    nl  ".."'' 

hi,   „,»„   .,  el,„sa  t„  !.,„„".  ,if         : '       ''  "'"'  '"•''  °' 

'"""  -^  ^""^  '-^-'  '^h p'ain.  then::::*":^::;: 

Champlain  ^'"■"'^•'  «"*  J"t«»  a  t.a„.,i,il  sh.vt  of  water- 
Terrifies  /^''"^'^  <''""'.^*-  Near  the  outlet  of  the 
the  Iroquois.     ,     *;"'"'    "^'''''^    1"".^'    afterward     th.'     Frem-h 

of   the   Iroquois        A  l.^e^f  T'^")  ^'"T   '""^    "    '--"    '•""' 
bordered   2   like      Tf  ^ "'"  '"    ^^'^    "«^**'^   ^'»<--h 

to  .eee  ^  "L;td^T2:;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

paused  when  they  saw  the  .^nte  men  cl         „  ,        '^ 

annor  and  carrying  .sw<.rds  and  ,uS     UtL  Ind      "         "'"! 
to  discharge  their  arrows   n......!;  ..    .  ^^^  ^''^/''^^^n^  Prepared 


•hiefs. 
woods, 
of  their  number   to    be    taken 


•rows,  Champlain  fire^i  and  shot 


A    second    shot   eclux'd 
so  terrified  the    I,.o<p,ois  th;."i  th^'H^i"] 


m  m-tHi  and  shot  two  of  the 

hy   surrounding    rocks   and 

leaving  many 


prisoners.      These  would   hp 
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b«>en  tortuHMl  after  ihv.  Indian  nianiior,  but  Clianijiluin  luul 
iiitlinMU'«>  «'iioiif,'h  witli  tlm  Hava>,'<'s  to  i»r».vent  tln'ir  jiutfiiiK  nuH-o 
than  one  of  them  to  ilt  atli  in  tliat  way  in  hin  pn'.sen(;e.  In  tlio 
8anie  Biunnicr  utiotlier  rovinj^  \mu(\  of  InM|uoi8  was  In'aten  hy 
t}n»  help  of  tlie  Frenchmen's  firearms. 

Ciiamjilain  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  next  two  yearn  in 
Franee,  trying  witli  little  Hiiecess  to  liave  n-gulations  nimle  to 
prevent  the  gree<ly  fiir-tra<lers  from  (luarivUing  with  one  an- 
other and  olieating  and  ill  using  the  Indians.  In  1()12  he  was 
again  in  the  wilderness.  This  time,  deeeived  hy  an  impostor, 
he  sought,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  River,  tlie  nortlu-rn  sea 
thnmgh  which  Ii  1  >pe<I  to  find  the  long-sought  road  to  India. 
Perhaps  no  one,  except  the  itunberuien  who  spend  their  lives 
on  the  bfinks  of  this  turbulent  river,  can  understand  the  hard- 
ships which  Champlain  endured  on  this  journey.  When,  at 
length,  he  reaclnHl  an  Indian  settlement  at  or  near  the  Island 
of  Allumette,  ho  found  that  the  tale  he  hiul  Iieen  t«ild  was  faUe 
and  that  no  river  rose  near  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa  which 
would  open  \ip  a  road  to  the  East. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  to  QucIh'c,  this  indefatigable  man 
was  on  the  ocean  again.  If  he  had  not  found  what  he  sought,  he 
had  seen  and  learned  to  know  many  trilies  of 
To  Convert  j„,iia„s.  it  was  high  time,  he  thouglit,  that 
the  Indians.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  underti)ok  the  task  of  converting 
them.  It  was  not  hard  to  find  men  willing  to  encounter  the 
dangers  and  hardships  which  were  in  store  for  those  who  would 
teach  a  new  religion  to  the  fierce  and  fickle  sa\ages  of  New 
France.  The  llecollet  Friars,  among  the  best  and  most  devoted 
of  the  priests  of  France,  were  ready  to  come.  It  was  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  get  money  to  send  them — for  they  themselves 
had  none.  But  Champlain  .succeeded  in  this  also.  In  the 
summer  of  1615  three  llccollcls  a  vcd  in  Quebec.  The  first 
nia.s8  was  celebrated  on  the  shore.  How  welcome  the  familiar 
sound  of  the  solemn   service   nm.st  have   been  to    the  exiled 
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WW..II.MS  „,  ,1..,  wil.i..,.,M.ss!     ()„..  „(  ,1...  ,ni.M..nHn..H  was  s.h.,, 
n.vu.K  w,th  tho  M..,.,Hii;nuis,   ll...  ......t,    a  .vt.-l...,!  trilK-  ..f  tl... 

AI«..m,.UM   nalio,,,    ....   tlu-ir   wir.t.-r   l.nntin,.   ,..x,H..litio,..      H.. 

TheRecoUet    ^'"""' '''"  *'*''H'l"''' I.-.I  tusk  i,„,,ussii.i,.    ti... 
Friars.  """*''*'  "^  ^''"  «'-'^^»"'>*  »".l  ,....i.a,..s  tl...  kIhi-.< 

,         ,  ,  *'^  ♦'"'  '^""^*'  ''^<»  '".i">''.l  Lis  Ni-l,t  thut  1m<  was 

forcH    to  n-turM.     Tl.o  n.xt  s,,.!,..  1 t  out  a«ain.  a,..l  it  is 

»"»d  hew.nt  «o  far  north  ti.at  ho  Wi,s....v,.,v<l  th.  Ks.,ui„wu.x. 
Another  frmr  wont  on  a  n.ission  to  tho  Jln.on  .unnt.y       Very 
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shortly  aftt>r,  Champhiin  follow,.!  hi.,,,  making  his  way  as 
.(•fore,  up  the  Ottawa  to  the  Mattawa,  one  of  its  t,4h„tari..,s, 
by  wjinnh  he  n-ach<.l  Lake  Nipissiny.  From  that  lake  he  f<.ll,.w..<l 
the  French  Ki ver  into  the  Geor;,Man  Bay.  I^i„rli„g  on  its  southern 
shore,  he  was  s.K.n  a.nong  th,   In.iians  of  the  Huron  nation. 

Father  I^  Caron  had  con.e  to  p,va,-h  the  Cospel  of  the  Prin.-e 
of  Peace.  ChamfJain,  a  devote,!  Christiar,,  was  on  his  way  to 
help   the    Hurons   make   war   against   the   Inxjuois.     He  was 
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wi>l<-i ><1  iiml  f('(i'<t<Ml  ill  iill  tim  towns  nf  liis  KHVa^o  aWivn.     It  in 

tlKMii^lit  that  ulto^ctlirr  tlicHO  liuliuns  iniiiilNMnl  ulmiit  thirty 
thntiHaixl.  Tlifir  towns  were  built  on  the  Huiiie  phiii  as 
lIiH-ht'Iuf^a,  whirli  lias  Im-cm  aln-aily  (IcsciilH'ii.  Father  1^^  t'aroii, 
t<M>,  was  well  roii'ivcd,  ami  Chaiiifilain  luul  tho  satisfarf ion  of 
tiikiim  part  in  tlio  Hrst  ri'li>{ioiis  Mervk-e  pt'il'ormwl  in  tlit;  Jluiim 
miiiiti  y. 

After  Mpt'iMling  sonic  time  in  exploring  tliis  region,  which  he 
tliouy;lit    very    iH-autifiil,   Cliaiiiplain  w^t  out  with  the  Hurons 

on   tlu^    warpath.     They   traversed    the 

On  the  Warpath      ^j^,^,  j^^.^.,^  ^^^  i^^^^^,  i„.^^.;.,.,j  j^i,„  Hin.c.H. 

with  the  Huron8.  ^^^^^,  ^^^^^.  Ontario,  crossed  the  hike  an<l 
HtKjn  reached  a  town  of  the  Onomlagas.  The  Unions  wert? 
fiKilishly  Ixild.  The  fnM|Uois  had  by  tliis  time  Ijecome  familiar 
witli  firearms  throu<,'h  the  Diitdi  coloiiistii  of  eastern  New 
York.  The  invaders  were  defeated.  Champlain  was  wounded. 
The  Hurons  would  n(^t  take  him  back  to  Queliec,  and  he 
was  forced  to  spend  the  winter  with  thenu  A  friemlly 
chief,  Durantel,  was  his  host.  In  the  sprin;,'  they  journeyed 
together  to  (Quebec,  accoinpanie<l  by  the  Indians  carrying  their 
furs  down  the  rivers.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  over  his  return 
and  great  was  the  need  for  liis  presence.  His  fort  and  habita- 
tion were  already  going  to  ruin.  The  merchants  were  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  Tlie  liecollets  had  begun  to  farm  in  a  very 
humble  way.  Cliamjilain  himself  t<>ok  great  pride  and  interest 
in  his  garden,  and  a  family  named  Hebert  worked  with  the 
.steady  industry  of  the  French  peasant  at  a  plot  of  ground 
behind  the  fort.  There  were  in  the  colony  V)ut  two  or  three 
other  families.  In  all  Quebec  there  were  only  fifty  or 
sixty  people,  most  of  them  engaged  in  one  way  or  other  in  the 
fur-trade. 

At  Tadoussac,  Three  Kivers  and  Montreal  were  small  trading- 
stations,  where  in  summer  the  Indians  came  with  their  canoe- 
loads  of  furs,  and  carried  away  blankets,  knives,  guns  and  the 
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t4-ml»k' "fiivwal.T"  whi,  1,  tl,,.  whit.,  ii.un  l.a.l  ta..«l,f,  thni.  t<. 
(•mv»..  'I'l,,.,,'  Htatii.ns  wne  lon.Iy  pla.vs  in  tl...  witit.'r.  All 
aroiirul  sttrUlu..!  tlii!  va.*t  toivM.  tl.c  I1..1 ,f  v„uu\]vsh  UiU-s  .,f 

I^Onely  *''*'    '"''""'■'*   '""'    •■•i"'illy    «il<l   an.l    far    „mre 

Trading-  '''"'«*"''""'^  ♦'•'•♦'•'  "*"  '"•'''■  For  tvv..lv,,  y,.,„.s  more, 
Stations.  '!*'^'  *'*  "'"'*'  ^''"""J'''"»  lHbor..tl  vainly  to  mako 
his  lolony  grow  uii.l  pr.)H|M.r.  Fui-tra.l.Ts  ivally 
rul.Hl  the  c.untry  ;  and  ev.-iy  tm.  that  was  fell.-.!,  evtiy  white 
family  wlu.  .i.a.i..  its  hoiut-  in  tlu-  wihlerness,  h.s.sent.d  th.-ir 
fhant-es  of  n.akin« gn-ut  fortun,.s.  Tla.  n.is.ionttii.-s  t.,il.Hl  with 
piaisfworthy  z.-al,  but  what  toul.l  six  men  do  to  convert  a 
heathen  continent? 

At  l.-ngth  a  .har.ge  was  M.a-l...  All  the  tra.ling  companies 
were  suppressed.  Canlir.al  Hirla-lieu,  the  clever  and  jK.werful 
prune  minister  of  I^,„i.s  XHI.,  formed  the  Cmp^iny  of  New 
France.  It  consisted  of  One  Hun.lre.1  Ass,K:iates,  of  whom  Uie 
Advent  of  the  ^'."'"*'  ^'*"^'"''^  ^'^'^  t'le  head.  Many  nohh-s, 
One  Hundred  '^^''  ""''■'^''""^*'  ""^1  otl'^r  persons  of  in- 
Associates.  fl"t''>*«  Joi"«l    it.     Champlain    was  made 

their  governor  in  Cana.la.  They  wei*.  given 
posst^Hsion  t.f  the  whole  of  New  France.  They  were  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  fur  tra^lo  always,  and  of  all  other  tra.ie  for 
fifteen  years.  The  only  industries  open  to  all  were  the  whale 
and  cod  fisheries. 

On  tli.-ir  part,  the  Con.pany  was  bound  to  convey  to  New 
France  during  the  year  162S  two  or  three  hundred  mVn  of  all 
trades,  and  Ix^fore  the  year  1643  to  increase  the  number  to  four 
thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  lodge  and  support  them  for 
three  years  ;  and,  when  this  time  expired,  to  supply  them  with 
cleared  lands  for  their  maintt.nance.  E^ery  settler  must  be  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Catholic,  and  for  every  settlement  at  lea«t 
three  priests  must  be  provided.  This  agreement  was  made  in 
1627,  and  in  April,  1628,  the  Company  sent  out  four  armed 
vessels  and  several  transports  to  bring  supplies  and  colonists  to 
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Quebec.  While  tliey  were  on  tlieir  way,  an  English  admiral, 
David  Kirke,  sent  word  to  Champlain  to  surrender.  Chaniplain 
refused,  though  he  and  his  fellow-colonists  w«>re  almost  starving. 
Then  the  English  seized  the  French  ships  and  sailed  home  with 
their  prize.  The  next  spring  they  again  appeared  before  Quebec. 
This  time  nothing  was  left  for  the  brave  governor  but  to  sur- 
render the  post  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  founding.  His 
only  condition  was  that  Kirke  should  take  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec  back  to  France.  But  by  this  time  tne  war  was  over, 
and  Charles  I.  restored  the  conquered  territory.  It  is  said  that 
many  Frenchmen  thought  that  the  colonization  of  Canada 
should  be  given  up,  and  that  it  took  all  Champlain's  eloquence 
to  persuade  the  king  to  continue  the  expensive  and  difficult  task. 
He  was, 'however,  successful,  and  in  the  spring  of  1633  returned 
to  take  command  of  Quebec. 

Some  years  before  this,  the  Recollets  had  called  to  their  aid  the 

Jesuit  fathers,  and  Champlain  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the 

work  so  dear  to  his  heart — the  conversion  of  the  Indians — would 

at  length  be  successful.     He  did  not  live  to  see  the  result  of  the 

^      -  experiment.     In  less  than  two  years  his  busy 

.  ^     brain  and  gallant  heart  were  still.     He  died 

_  ^  on   Christmas  Day,  1635.     The  lives  of  few 

^         '       nobler  men  are  recorded  in  history.     A  brave 

soldier,  an  intrepid  and  tireless  explorer,  an  ardent  patriot,  a 

devoted  Christian  and  withal  a  pure,  unselfish,  truthful   man, 

Canadians  of  every  creed  and  of  every  race  may  well  unite  to 

honor  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the  founder  of  our  country. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  JESUIT  MISSIONS. 

Champlaiv's  cliief  desire  liad  been  that  the  Indians  should 
become  Christians.  He  hml  lived  long  enou-h  among  them  to 
understand   how  hard   it  would   be   to   persuade   those   proud, 


The  Early 
Missionaries. 


revengeful 


savages 


to    follow    Him    who 


taught  His  disciples  the  virtues  of  love  and 
purity  and  self-forgetfulness.  The  task  had 
not  been  made  easier  by  the  conrluct  of  the  French  fur-traders, 
who  were  led  to  the  colony  by  gro.>fl  of  gain.  The  Ilecollets  had 
made  a  bt^ginning  and  their  work  was  carried  on  and  extended 
by  men  who  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  fa<e  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  missionary  life  in  the  wilds  of  Canada. 

In  quiet  convents  in  France  and  Flanders,  men  had  been 
trained  from  boyhood  to  undertake  any  task  that  would  spread 
their  religion.  They  belonged  to  a  Roman  Catholic  onier 
founded  by  a  devout  Spaniard,  Ignatius  Loyola.  He  gave 
this  order  the  name  of  "The  Society  of  Jesus,"  and  its 
members  became  known  to  the  world  as  Jesuits.  Just  before 
Champlain's  death  a  little  band  of  these  priests  came  to  Quebec. 
Their  Superior  was  Paul  Le  Jeune.  His  mission  was  to  convert 
the  Algonquin  Indians,   who  pitched   their  tents  near  Quebec. 

Father  Paul     ^^  ^^^^  ^"'"  ^"  ^'"'*  ^^^^  '"^  engaged  as  his 
I/C  Jetine.  i"terpreter  an  Indian  called  Pierre,  who  had 

spent  some  years  in  France.  This  man  was  a 
great  trial  to  the  good  father.  Often  he  would  give  him  an 
Indian  word  meaning  something  quite  different  from  the  one 
Le  Jeune  wished  to  use,  and  the  priest  would  be  startled  by  a 
roar  of  laughter  in  answer  to  his  most  solemn  addresses.  Pierre 
got  drunk  whenever  he  could,  and  ran  off  when  most  needed. 
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Yet  Le  Jeune  learned  from  his  perverse  assistant.  He  would 
gather  the  little  Indian  children  alxmt  liiiii,  and  by  incsents  of 
sweets  or  fruit,  induce  thera  to  commit  to  iiicriHuy  simple 
prayers  and  liymns,  and  to  make  the  siyn  of  the  cross. 

Not  satisfu'd  with   the  work 

he  could  do  at  home,  Le  Jeune 
accompanied  a  band  of  Algon- 
quins  on  their  winter  hunt.  He 
tramped  withthesavages  through 
the  deep  snow,  helped  to  carry 
their  loads  and  suffered  with 
them  hunger  and  cold.  He  lay 
with  them  in  their  crowded, 
smoke-filled  wigwams,  surround- 
etl  by  noisy  children  and  snarling 
dogs.  To  find  time  and  quiet- 
ness to  read  his  breviary,  he 
stole  out  into  the  moonlit  waste 
of  snow.  The  tired  and  often 
starving  Indians  found  little  time  and  less  inclination  to  listen 
to  the  teaching  of  the  missionary.  Weary  and  discouraged,  he 
returned  to  Quebec  in  the  spring,  convinced  that  the  Faith 
must  first  be  preached  to  Indians  who  had  some  settled  place 
to  live  in.  It  must  not  be  tliought  that  the  Algonquins  were 
neglectetl.  Le  Jeune  was  not  the  last  of 
the  Jesuits  who  shared  their  hard  life. 
These  wandering  tribes  became  Christians, 
weak  and  ignorant,  indeed,  and  often  falling  into  their  old  vices, 
yet  holding  fast  to  their  new  faith. 

Where,  then,  should  the  missionaries  be  sent?  Faraway, 
near  the  shores  of  I^ake  Huron,  dwelt  the  nation  of  that  name 
which  Chainplain  had  visiicd  some  years  before.  They  lived  in 
towns  and  were  less  degraded  than  the  wandering  tril)es  who  so 
often  sought  relief  at  Quel)ec.     Thither  in  the  year  1633  went 
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three  missionaries— Brebeuf,  Daniel  and  Davost.  The  way 
was  long,  tedious  and  dangerous.  Through  fear  of  the  Irofjuois 
they  had  to  take  the  route  up  the  Ottawa,  across  Lake  Nipis- 
sing,  down  French  River,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Georgian 
Bay.  Their  Indian  guides  were  unfriendly.  Rapids  had  to  be 
stemmed  and  cataracts  avoided.  Many  times  they  had  to  carry 
their  canoes  for  miles  over  rocks  and  through  thick  forests. 
Even  Brebeuf,  a  n.an  of  great  energy  and  undaunt-d  bravery, 
was  often  weary  and  discouraged. 

But  the  long  journey  came  to  an  end  at  last.  The  Hurons 
treated  the  missionaries  kindly  and  allowed  them  to  settle 
Patient  I^abors  *™°"^'  ^^^^-  '^^Y  ^^^  ^ew  converts  at 
of  Other  ^^^^'  ^^^  *^®^  ^^^^^  *^'®'''  ^i™®-     Where- 

Missionaries.         ^''®''  *'^^''®  "^^^   sickness  or   trouble,    the 
black-robed  visitors  came  to  bring,  if  they 
could,  help  or  relief,  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to  baptize 
a  dying  child  or  receive  into  the  Cimrch  an  expiring  penitent. 
Though  their  life  was  lonely  and  full  of  hardship,  their  patience 
never  failed  them.     But  greater  troubles  awaited  them.     In 
1636  the  smallpox  came.     The  lodges  were  unclean  and  un- 
healthy, and  the  Indians  died  by  hundreds.     The  little  children 
seldom  recovered.     The  fathers  went  about  among  the  wretched 
patients,  carrying  them  now  a  bowl  of  soup,  again  a  few  raisins 
dipp^  in  wine,  or  some  simple  remedy  brought  with  them  from 
France— always  praying,  preaching  and  baptizing.     Often  they 
were  roughly  received,  but  nothing  was  allowed  to  prevent  their 
visits  or  to  keep  them  from  treating  the  sick  with  unvarying 
kindness. 

In  their  despair  the  wretched  savages  blamed  the  "black 
robes"  as  the  cause  of  their  miseries,  and  threatened  to  kill 
them.  But  though,  for  a  time,  they  never  entered  a  lodge 
without  expecting  to  fall  beneath  a  blow  from  the  hatchet  of 
an  Indian  concealed  at  the  door,  though  several  of  them  were 
attacked,  they  were  saved  from  death  by  their  undaunted  bear- 
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Tlicy  wont  about  their  daily  tasks  of  mercy  and  piety  in 
the  very  shadow  of  deatli,  as  tljough  no  such  feelings  as  fear 
or  dreatl  could  enter  their  breasts.  Famine  succeeded  pestilence, 
and  to  add  to  the  dangers  of  the  doomed  nation,  the  Iroquois 
began  to  lie  in  wait  for  any  party  who  ventured  out  to  hunt  or 
to  trade. 
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MISSIONARY  AND  INDIANS. 


Gradually,  however,  the  missionaries  won  their  way.  In 
many  of  the  Huron  towns  tllere  were  as  many  Christians  as 
heathen.  Tlie  wisdom,  the  kindness,  and  the  self-denying  zeal 
of  the  priests  who  shared  with  them  every  toil,  danger  and 
discomfort,  gainetl  the  hearts  of  the  savages.  Nor  did  they 
forget  the  bodies  of  the  Indians,  whose  souls .  they  were  so 
anxious  to  save.  At  Sainte  Marie,  the  centre  of  the  Huron 
missions,  the  Jesuits  had,  in  the  year  1647,  fifteen  years  after 
Brebeuf's  arrival,  so  large  a  farm  that  they  were  able  to  feed 
thousands  of  their  hungry  flock.  But,  alas  !  their  prosperity 
came  to  a  sudden  and  a  terrible  end.  In  the  years  1647,  1648 
and  1649,  great  war-parties  of  Iroquois   came  to   the  Huron 
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country,  determined  to  destroy  the  whole  nation.      The  Indians 
seem  to  have  felt  that  resistance  was  useless.     They  went  away 
on  their  hunting  parties,  leaving  their  towns  undefended.      At 
St.  Joseph,  one  bright  July  morning  in  1648,  the  Indian  war- 
riors were  all  absent.       The   priest,    pere    Daniel,   was  in   the 
church.     At  the  first  terrible  cry  of  "  The 
Iro«iuois ! "  he  rushed  out,  called  upon  the 
men  left   to  defend  the  place,    and    urced 
those  who  could  not  fight  to  escape.     Then 
he  went  back  to  the  church,   where  terror-stricken  men  and 
women  were  crowding,  begging  for  baptism.     He  remained  there 
ministering  to  one  group  after  another  till  he  was  stricken  down. 
The  town  was  burned  and  nearly  seven  hunflred  prisoners  taken. 
St.    Louis   and   St     Ignace   were  destroyed    in  a  similar  way 
early  the  next  spring.     Every  cruelty  that  the  most  depraved 
imagination  could  conceive  of   was  practised.       At  St.    Louis, 
Brobeuf  and  Lallement  were  found.     They  were  bound  to  stakes 
and  tortured.     Brebeuf  allowed  no  complaints  to  escape  his  lips, 
but  tried  to  comfort  his  captive  converts  and  his  brother  priest 
Lallement,  whose  slender  frame  and  gentle  spirit  were  ill-suited 
to  bear  torture.     In  four  hours  the  heroic  soul  of  Brebeuf  was 
driven  from  his  strong  bcxiy,  but  his  friend  endureil  the  torture 
seventeen.     In   every  town   of    the  Hurons  and 
neighboring  tribes  such  scenes  were  enacted,  till 
at  last  the  miserable  remnant  of  what  had  been  a 
great  Indian  nation,  sought  shelter  at  Lorette,  near  Quebec,  or 
among  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Great  I^ikes.    Thus  perished 
the  missionaries  and  their  missions,  leaving  behind  them  only  a 
record  of  a  devoted  zeal,  which  has  seldom  been  equalled  and 
never  excelled. 
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MONTREAL. 
While  Br^beuf    and    his   brother  priests  were  toiling  to 
estabhsh  their  missions  among  the  Hurons,  they  wrote  minute 
The  "Jesnit     *""*   gi-apliic   accounts   of   their  doings    and 
Relations."       sufferings.       These   Relations,    as   they  were 
called,  were  sent  home  year  by  year  by  their 
superior.    Father  Le  Jeune.     There  they  were  published  and 
eagerly  read  by  the  religious  Catholics.     These  accounts  created 
in  the  more  zealous  a  longing  to  do  something  toward  brin-nn- 
the  savages  of  New  France  into  that  Church  which  they  loved 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world.     A  small  band  of  these 
enthusiasts    resolved    to    found    a    mission   on   the  island  of 
Montreal.     It  was,  at  first,  to  consist  of  a  hospital,  a  school  and 
a  church.     Its  inhabitants  were  to  be  priests  and  nuns,  and 
soldiers  sent  to  protect  them. 

No  more  dangerous  spot  could  have  been  chosen.  The  island 
lay  right  in  the  path  of  the  Iroquois  as  they  salhed  forth  north 
and  west  in  search  of  their  hu.nan  prey.  Yet  perilous  and 
difficult  aa  it  was.  the  enterprise  was  accomplished.     The  Com- 
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Sietir  de 
Maisonneuve. 


MAldDNNKUVE. 


pany  of  Montreal  obtained  a  «rant  of  the  island  from  its  owner 
Lauson.      In    1642   Si.M.r  de   Maisonneuve,  a  brave  ar.d  pious 
soldier,  appointed  governor  of  Montreal,  set 
sail   from    Fiance  with    forty  men,    a   la<)y 
"'I'up'l    Mademoiselle    Mance   (who    was    to 
take   charge  of  the   hospital),   two  women   arul  a  young  girl 
When  this  little  band  arrived  at  Quelx>c,  the  governor  tried  to 
persuade  Maisonneuve  to  settle  on  the  island 
of  Orleans,  declaring  that  the  Iroquois  would 
not  allow    anyone    to    land    at    Montreal. 
Maisoimeuve    declared    he   would   fulfil    his 
commission  "if  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois." 
f^     He   was  obliged,    however,    to   winter  near 
^       Quebec,  though   Montmagny,   the  governor, 
was  so  jealous  of   him    that   he  would   not 
entertain  him.     As  soon  as  possible  in  the 
spring  Maisonneuve  went  up  the  St.  Duvrence.     On  a  delight- 
ful May  day  the  expedition  landed.     An  altar  was  erected  on 
a  lovely  spot  near  a  little  river,  and  mass  was  said.     Fortifica- 
tions were  made  and  a  hospital  and  a  convent  built.     Thither 
came  sick  and    wounded    Indians   to  share   with   their  white 

Gentle  Sisters   ^'''"^^"■^'"  <^he  kind  offices  of  the  hospital 

of  the  Faith.  "'*^''''''  '^^'^'  *^""°^  8^"^^^  ''"^  refined,  bore 
cold  and  danger  without  a  murmur,  and 
waited  on  their  rude  patients  with  the  love  and  meekness  they 
had  learned  from  their  Master.  In  later  days,  little  children 
came  to  Montreal  to  be  cared  for  and  taught  by  one  of  the 
kindest  and  wisest  as  well  as  the  bravest  of  Canadian  teachers- 
Marguerite  Bourgeoys.  This  tiny  settlement  has  grown  to  be 
the  greatest  city  in  Canada.  If  any  of  us  should  ever  visit  it  let 
us  think,  as  we  pass  through  its  busy  streets,  worship  in  one 
of  Its  grand  churches  or  attend  any  of  its  great  schools,  of  the 
courage,  the  faith  and  the  piety  of  the  n.en  and  women  who, 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  laid  its  foundation. 
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Would  the  Jesuits  attempt  to  teach  Christianity  to  those 
enemies  of  the  French  aiui  their  Indian  aUies— the  murderous 
Iroijuois?  Ix-t  the  following  narrative  answer  the  question. 
Among  the  missionaries  sent  into  the  Huron  country,  was  a 
A  Fearless  ^' ''  ^  ""^""'^  Jo^'ues,  a  man,  like  Lallement,  of  a 
Priest.  K^"Ho  nature,  yet  active  and  very  brave.     On 

the  shores  of  Nottawasaga  Bay  lived  the 
Tobacco  Nation,  a  fierce  and  savage  race.  To  them  Jogues  and 
a  companion  were  sent.  When  the  children  saw  them  toiling 
through  the  snowdrifts,  they  cried  out  that  Fan.ine  and  Pest 
were  coming.  In  spite  of  abuse  and  suspicion,  they  went  from 
town  to  town  till  they  were  driven  from  the  last  by  the  young 
men  and  only  saved  their  lives  by  fleeing  into  the  darkness. 

Again  Jogues  undertook  a  distant  mission.     This  time  he 
went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
where  he  preached  to  two  thousand  Algonquins  assembled  there! 
He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  Huron  country  than  he,  with 
a  party  of  Indian  traders,  hurried  to  Quebec  for  much-needed 
supplies.     Having  prcx-ured  them,  the  savages,  several  Huron 
converts,  and  Jogues  with  two  Frenchmen,  were  just  about  to 
leave  Lake  St.  Peter  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Ir^iuois. 
The  Hurons  fled  and  Jogues  might  have  escaped,  but  when  he 
saw  his  friends  and  his  converts  captured  he  gave  himself  up. 
One  of  the  Frenchmen,  in  self-defence,  fired  at  and  killed  an 
Iroquois.     The  savages  turned  fiercely  upon  him,  and  ^s  Jogues 
threw  himself  between  them  and  their  victim,  they  attacked  him 
Terrible        ^'^^'  ^^^^  fierceness  of  wild  beasts.     The  prisoners 
Tortures.      ^'^'^  ^'*^"  driven  through  the  hot  August  woods 
to  the  distant  Iroquois  town.     There  they  suflFered 
tortures  too  terrible  for  description.      One  of  his  friends  was 
killed,  but  poor  Jogues  was  left  alive  to  bear  indignities  and 
sufferings  which  made  life  a  curse.     Yet  he  taught  those  who 
would  listen  to  him,  and  baptized  infants  whenever  he  could 
approach  them  without  being  seen  by  their  watchful  elders.    He 
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meekly  performed  tho  mcsfc  menial  tasks,  and  ol^yed  the  most 
un, yasonabio  orders  of  the  Indians,  whose  servan't  he  wu.s ;  but 
1    h.s  masters  spoke  insultingly  of  God  or  religion,  they  found 
that  he  wh.m.  tluy  considered  a  spiritless  slave.  turnJd  upon 
them  with  the  fierc-en,.ss  of  a  prophet  of  old,  and  rebuked  their 
w.eke<lness.     At  length,  n.aimcni  and  disfigured,  Jo,n,es  escaiH..!. 
He  hu.    sent  a  warning  letter  t..  Quebec.     The  In.lians  had 
found  this  out.  and  planned  to  kill  him.     When  he  learned  of 
his  danger  he  wa.s  among  some  Dutch  traders.     To  their  ever 
asting  cn>dit  they  contrived  his  escape  at  the  risk  of  offending 
the  Iro<,uois  who  were,  at  that  ti.ne,  friendly  neighbors  and 
profitable  customers. 

men  .Jogues  arriveuj  in  France  there  was  great  rejoicing, 
^ut  the  zealous  missionary  was  not  satisfied  with  a  life  of  ease 
He  returned  to  Canada  in  164-5.  Ahnost  in.mediately  he  was 
sent  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his  old  c 
Mohawks.  This  duty  fulfilled,  he  went  back  to  Quelx^c.  Once 
again  he  set  out  for  the  place  where  he  had  suffercii  .'o  much, 
Mohawk  ^"'^  **"'^  *''  *  messenger  f,om  the    .^rince  of 

Treachery.    J^^^'    ^"  ^'"^  "^'^y  ^^  "as  earned  that  the 

,^  ,  •„  t..  "''''*'»*'''   ^^   *""'*^   'Against    him    and 

would  kill  him  as  a  sorcerer.  But  no  dread  of  personal  dan-er 
would  turn  this  faithful  soldier  of  the  Cross  from  his  purpose 
He  tried  to  pacify  his  superstitious  enemies,  but  they  would  not 
hsten  He  received  his  death  blow  as  he  waa  entering  one  of 
the  odges  to  attend  a  feast  to  which  he  had  been  deceitfully 
mvit^d.  Among  those  whom  the  worid  delights  to  honor,  how 
few  have  displayed  such  bravery  and  constancy  of  purj-ose  aa 
tUis  humble  Canadian  missionary  ! 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


FRENCH  CANADA. 

Wb  have  seen  Homethinjr  of  the  trials,  themiccesseH  and  fail- 
ures  of  tlie  first  explorers  and  missionaries  of  Canada.  We  shall 
now  try  to  learn  a  littfe  al)out  the  life  which  the  French-Cana- 
dians  lived  and  how  they  were  governed. 

It  will  be  reinenilH?red  that  dining  the  last  few  years  of 
Champlain'H  life,  the  Company  of  New  France,  or  the  Hundred 
The  French  ^''^""'^^««'  ^^^  ^"••'"''<J-  This  Company  was 
Element.  organized  in  1627  and  lost  its  charter  in  1663. 

We  have  sketched  the  history  of  Canada  luuier 
Its  rule  up  to  1649,  the  year  wh..,  the  Iro,,uois  destroyed  Soth 
the  Huron  nation  and  its  devoted  missionaries. 

Turning  from  the  Huron  country  to  Canada  itself  .esee 
almost  as  melancholy  a  picture.  The  settlers,  of  whom  previous 
to  1663  there  were  not  more  than  three  thousand,  lived  in  or 
around  the  fortified  trading  stations  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers.  Why  did  the  colonist  make  his  home  in  the 
shadow  of  the  fort?  Because  he  was  not  seiefor  one  moment 
from  the  attack  of  the  Iroquois.  Far  more  dangerous  than  wild 
beasts,  the  prowling  ^"vages  lay  in  wait  for  their  prey.  They 
knew  no  pity  and  .  .jy  missed  no  opportunity.  Di.l  a  poor 
woman  venture  out  to  reap  the  ripened  corn  patch  she  had  hoed 
in  among  the  stumps,  she  and  her  helpless  babe  were  either 
kdled  or  carried  off  prisoners  to  meet  a  worse  fate.  Priests 
were  seized  as  they  went  about  on  their  errands  of  duty  or 
mercy,  laborers  in  the  field,  hunters  in  the  forest,  the  voyageur 
m  his  canoe— till  the  whole  colony  was  panic-stricken.  Even 
the  soldiers  dared  not  venture  singly  or  in  small  parties  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  fort. 
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The  most  jHTiloiis  pkce  in  tho  Imnlly  \Mm't  colony  was  .M,.nt- 

real.     It  lay  light  in  tiui  tnu-k  of  tlio  Iro<,uoiH.      No  one  in  the 

t,>wn— tnulor,  sol.li.T,  p.ivst  or  n,n.    -knrw  a  n....n..nf,s  ivspif,. 

On  the  ^''"'"    *'"'    """'•^    ^^I'Hiing    and    tcriil.U.   ai.xi.-ly. 

Verge  of     "^^^  <-''"i.ulian.s  wore  on  tli«  v,.,-..  of  .l,>,,»iir  and 

Despair.       '"""><>?  th.-ni  alwndoned  the  country  and  ivti.rn.Ml 
to  Fran.H..      At  length  a  little  couipany  of  sixteen 

young  men,  led  by  Adam  Daula..  (,„•  Dollar,!),  Sienr  de.  Or.n.aux 

connnandant  of  tlio  garrisi)n  of  Montreal,  resolved  to  sacriliee 

themselves  to  th«  good  of  tlieir  co.uitry,  and  wvnt  to  the   Long 

Sault  Uapids    to 

meet     a     g  r  e  a  t 

Irofjuois  party  of 

seven    hundred 

warriors  on  their 

way  to  destroy  the 

colony.  They  were 

afterwards  joined 

hy  a  Iliu-on  chief 

with  forty  follow- 
ers and  four 
Algomiuins.  In 
the    fight    whivli 

followed,  all  the  Hurons  except  Annahotaha,  their  chief, 
deserted.  As  tlie  story  is  so  well  told  by  Parkman,  I  shall  only 
say  here  that  the  little  l)and  of  heroes  sol.l  their  lives  so  dearly 
that,  when  after  eight  days  they  were  at  last  ox-eriK)were,l,  the 
Indians  had  had  enough  of  fighting,  and  Canada  was  saved 
from  the  destruction  threatene.l.  No  hr».ver  feat  of  arms  was 
ever  done  in  any  country. 

All  this  tinif^  the  missionaries  had  not  la-en  i<lle.  With 
wo„de,-fuI  a.l.heHS  and  boldnrss,  tli.  y  had  gone  right  into  the 
Iroquois  cou.itry  and  established  mission  stations  among  the 
terrible  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations.      Converts  were  no  doubt 
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ina«l»',  and  ns  tiino  wt-nt  on,  more  tlmn  one  Iwnd  of  wM-allpd 
Christian  InxjUDin  inovetl  to  Canada ;  but,  on  tlio  njjnl..,  tfiP 
nature  of  the  savages  wan  unchangt-d,  and  tli-  Frencli  Kuff.  re<l, 
with  little  intonuissioM,  from  tla>ir  attjicks. 

In  the  nioantimo  a  man  Ir  (  t  .-ri  sent  out  to  coiitn.l  the 
Canmlian  Church  and  »lirwt  the  laLors  of  its  iiriests.  His  name 
was  I^ival.  At  first  ho  was  a|ij.oint«l 
Viiar-GcM.-ral  of  the  Po|)e  in  Caiia<ia,  and, 
when  irj  1059  (^ii(>1m'c  was  made  a  bishopric, 
ho  wan  ordained  its  first  binhop,  but  from  th.'  iMgimiinjj  ho  not 
only  ruVd  the  Church,  but  took  a  j)i-oininent  part  in  th(i  govern- 
iwf  nl.  <  i  the  colony. 

7(6  instituted  a  seminary  in  QuelMc  where  tho  priests  were 
educated.  He  foundcl  a  farming  and  industrial  sehool  for  the 
sons  of  farmers  or  mechanics,  ami  establish.'d  a  inissi.m  school 
for  Indians.  Ooveriior  succeeded  governor,  but  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  Laval  lived  in  the  colony,  directing  and 
controlling  the  Church  and  fighting  for  what  he  considere*!  her 
good,  with  a  boldness  that  nothing  couhl  daunt  and  ii  resolution 
that  would  not  bo  moved  l)y  the  strongest  and  most  powerful 
opposition.  Coming  to  Canjula  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  he 
obtained  large  grants  of  land  which  h«  InMiueathed  to  the 
seminary.  T^val  U.iiversity  is  supportcfl  by  funds  from  these 
bequests,  and  fittingly  commemorates  the  name  of  tlu;  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Canada. 

It  must  be  rememWe.1  that  up  to  1663  Canada  wa.s  ruled 
by  a  fur-trading  company,  and  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
colonists  were,  in  one  way  or  another,  dependent 
on  tlu!  fur-trade  for  a  living.  Every  spring  a 
fleet  of  camK's  came  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  Ottawa  to  IMoiitieal.  Indians  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  banks  of  the  Oliio  or  the  western  plains, 
sent  or  brought  furs  to  the  great  arui  uul  sale  held  there.  A  t  first 
the  Company  allowed  no  one  but  its  own  members  to  buy  the 
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far..  Then  tl.ry  gave  p^-nniKMion  to  tJie  coK.ni.st«  to  engage  in 
the  trade,  only  stipulating  that  un  annual  paynu-nt  Hhoul.l  Iw 
Bwulethera  for  the  privilege.  Ah  wiu,  to  bo  expectcxJ  a  f.-w 
clever  aiid  not  too  honont  iM-mwiH  ol.tained  control  of  tl.e  ti..(li. 
robbing  both  tl.o  colonists  an.l  tl.o  Comi«iny.  Ti.o  Con.p«nv' 
Bent  an  oflicer  to  invo«tig«to  the  cimrgts  brought  against  tlu-M- 
merchants.  His  protftnlings  gave  gmit  ollinco  not  only  to 
many  of  the  colonistn,  but  to  lii8:.(ip  Laval. 

The  Bishop  1h«1  another  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Com- 
pany  and  most  of  the  governors  who  ha.l  In-en  Kent  out  by  Um-  a 
One  of  the  articles  given  to  tl.o  Inriians  in  exchange  for  the.r 
furs  was  bran.ly.  This  bran.ly  change,!  t|,o  savages  into  mad- 
men. The  work  of  the  mission  was  completely  destroyed  It 
was  this  sale  of  brandy  to  the  Indians,  the  trouble  with  tl.o 
agent  of  Uie  Company,  and  the  necessity  that  the  Iroquois 
should  lie  con.,uered,  that  brought  alnjut  a  change  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada. 

Colbert,  the  Ministt^r  of  Tx,uis  XIV.,  formtxl  a  plan  by  which 
the  King's  government  was  to  take  upon  itself  tl.o  n,,inagement 

Colony  Ruled    "^  *''*'  "^"""^  "^  **'®  ^"'""y-    '^''«  King  of 

by  France.  J^'^'iee  was  to  be  npresented  in  Cun.ula  by 

a  governor.       This  dignitary  was  to  have 
control  of  the  troops,  make  peace  or  war  and  conduct  any  busi- 
ness with  foreign  nations.     He  w,u,  gcerally  a  nobleman,  somc- 
tmies  of  high  rank.    Associated  with  the  Governor  was  an  otflcial 
called  the  Inten,  lant.    He  was  the  man  of  business  for  the  colr,„y 
and  its  chief  j.ulge.     Nothing  was  too  small  for  his  attentio,,' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  held  the  purse,  no  great  un.ler- 
taking  could  be  cariied  through  against  his  will.     It  was  the 
Intendant  who  kept  the  king  informed  of  all  that  went  on  in  the 
colony.     The  bishop,  too,  shared  in  the  gsveniment.    He  was  to 
rule  the  Churcl.    As  all  C.  Mian,  weie mcn.bcrs  of  tl.e  Rooiaa 
Cathohc  Church,  the  bishop  had  far  more  power  in  the  civU 
affairs  of  the  colony  tliaa  we  in  these  days  would  think  possihia 
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Joined  with  these  three  officials  was  a  Council  consisting  at 
first  of  five,  afterwards  of  seven,  and  finally  of  twelve  members. 
The  power  of  appointing  them  was  fii-st  given  to  the  governor 
A  Council  *"^  Iji'^hop,  but  as  this  was  the  cause  of  some 
Formed.  ^^^^^^'^^  ^^e  king  henceforth  made  the  appoint- 
ments. All  the  members— Governor,  Intendant, 
Bishop  and  Councillors— were  called  the  Superior  Council. 
They  did  the  work  which  in  our  time  is  performed  by  the  gov- 
en.or,  the  parliament,  tJie  courts  of  justice  aiul  the  magistrates 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  colonists  had  no  voice 
in  their  own  government.  If  the  Council  had  worked  harmoni- 
ously together,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  might  have  been  well 


intenuant's  palace,  qdkbec. 
Built  mi.  Destroyed   by  firr   171S. 

managed,  but  this  was  not  often  the  case.  Thera  was  always 
jealousy  between,  the  governor  and  the  intendant,  and  often 
between  the  bishop  and  one  or  both  of  these  dignitaries,  and 
members  of  the  Council  sided  with  the  leaders. 

The  first  important  act  of  the  Royal  Government  was  to  get 
the  king  (in  1G65)  to  send  out  the  Marquis  De  Tracy  with  a 
Indians  Meet  **°*°"^  regiment,  called  Cariyrian  SaHeres, 
their  Match.  ^  P"nish  the  Iroquois.  Fierce  as  the 
8a^age8  weru,  they  fled  before  the  advance 
of  the  trained  warriors,  with  their  glittei  ing  swords  and  splendid 
uniforms.  Tracy  burned  th  -ir  fortified  towns  and  destroyed 
their  stores  of  food.     He  built  forts  along  the  Richelieu  and 
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at  its  moutli,  t.)  cliock  tho  future  advance  of  the  savages.  In 
the  following  .spring,  ambassadors  frorn  eacli  nation  of  the 
Iroquois  came  to  Quebec  to  seek  for  peace,  and  it  was  twenty 
years  before  Canada  was  again  troubled  with  the  Indians. 

In    1665   Talon,    the    first    and   most  famous   of    Canada's 
Intendants,  began  to  organize  the  colony.     He   was   sent  out 
among  the  emigrants  to  instruct  them  in  their  work.     No  man 
Organizing      ^^'''''^"'fi"«^  »  cornnnssion   more  faithfully. 
the  Colony.      "^^^  showed  the  country  people  how  to  farm  and 
iixiuced   the   king  to  send  thera   horses  and 
cattle.     He  procure-i  wool  and  flax  for  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  that 
they  might  teach  the  women  h..     to  spin  and  weave.     He  built 
vessels  and  loaded  one  with  salted  fish,  timber,  etc.,  to  send  to 
the  West  Indies  in  exchange  for  sugar.     He  made  tar,  estab- 
lishe<l  a  tanneiy  and  persuaded  one  of  the  seigneurs  to  engage 
in   the   manufacture  of  potash.      He   discovered  and  operated 
mines  and  set  men  to  work  at  the  fisheries.     He  tried  the  then 
impossible  task  of  building  a  road  to  Acadia.     Explorers  sent 
out   by  him   traversed    the  northern   wilds   to    Hudson   Bay, 
explored  thb  Great  Lakes  and  discovered  the  Mississippi.     He 
took  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France,  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior,  the  territory  drained  by  them  and  the 
rivers  running  into  them. 

The  land  provided  for  the  colonists  was  held  by  what  is  called 
the  S^'ujneurial  Tenure,  under  which  an  estate  was  granted  to  a 
French  gentleman  called  &  seigneur,  who  swore  faith  and  homage 
to  the  king.  If  the  seigneury  was  very  large, 
this  seigneur  would,  perhaps,  grant  part  of  it 
to  another  seigneur  on  the  same  condition. 
Their  oath  bound  these  gentlemen  to  fight  for 
the  king  in  time  of  need.  Tlie  only  other  condition  attached 
to  these  grauts  was  that  the  land  should  be  cleared  within  a 
certain  time,  otherwise  the  seigneury  was  forfeited.  The 
seigneur  granted  his  land  to  settlers,  called  cemitaires,  who  paid 
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a  small  yearly  rental  and  performed  certain  services  for  the 
seigneur.  If  one  of  th»se  tenants  sliould  sell  his  holding,  he 
must  pay  one-twelfth  of  the  price  to  the  seigneur ;  if  the  seigneur 
sold  his  seigneury,  he  must  pay  one-fifth  of  its  price  to  theliing. 
The  seigneur  generally  chose  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  piec^e 
of  land  for  his  own  home,  and  on  it  built  a  house,  a  fort,  a 
chapel  and  a  mill.  The  mill  was  also,  in  many  cases,  a  fort. 
Long  before  this  work  was  finished  the  habitants  or  settlers 
began  to  arrive,  and  tlje  remainder  of  the  land  was  granted  to 
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TlIK  SEIGNEl'KY    AT  LACHINE. 
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each  in  his  turn.  Sometimes  thoy  built  their  houses  close  by  the 
seigneur's,  and  all  were  surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade.  But 
very  often  the  habitant  did  not  like  to  walk  or  paddle  so  far  to 
his  farm,  several  miles  distant ;  in  which  case  a  little  cabin  was 
built  on  the  river's  bank  in  front  of  his  allotment.  Tlie  first 
habitants  were  kept  by  the  king  while  they  cleared  their  own 
land;  but  later  each  had  to  clear  a  certain  "number  of  acres  for 
new  comers. 
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The  dwellings  comploted,  seigneur  and  lialtitant  alike  set  about 
getting  inarrietl.  The  seigneur,  perhaps,  returned  to  France  to 
bring  back  his  bride.  Few  families  cauie  out  in  the  eaily  days 
of  the  colony.  The  habitant  was  obliged 
to  look  for  his  wife  at  Quebec.  The  king 
each  year  sent  out  one  or  more  vessels 
laden  with  young  girls.  As  soon  as  the  ships  arrive<l,  young 
men  went  to  choose  a  wife ;  and  if  the  girl  selected  liked  the 
appearance  of  her  suitor,  a  marriage  took  place  at  once  and  the 
young  couple  returned  to  their  humble  home,  where  they  worked 
hard  to  maintain  themselves  ami  clear  a  little  moie  land.  In 
time  the  house  was  filled  with  a  noisy,  meri-y  troop  of  childi-en. 
The  little  people  had  scanty  clothing  and  coarse  fare— some 
Indian  corn,  a  little  wheat  and  a  supply  of  vegebibles.  Now 
and  then,  game  or  fish  and  some  eels  helped  to  supply  the  table. 
A  visitor  to  Canada  in  the  seventeenth  century  said: — "The 
children  run  about  half-naked  and  live  on  bread  and  eels,  and 
yet  they  thrive  and  grow  fat."  The  women  at  first  were  very 
badly  fffor  clothing,  but  after  a  time  they  were  taught  how  to 
knit  ana  to  spin,  and  to  weave  cloth.  The  hardy  little  country 
boys  early  learned  to  manage  a  canoe,  handle  a  gun  and  roam 
the  forest.  Of  book-learning  they  knew  nothing,  but  the  priest, 
who  visited  their  homes  now  and  then,  saw  that  they  were 
instructed  in  religion. 

The  habitant  had  no  taxes  to  pay.  The  rent  of  his  farm  was 
a  mere  trifle.  A  very  little  money  and  a  few  chickens  were 
brought  to  the  8eii,'neur  every  autumn.  Jf  a 
grist  was  ground  at  the  seigneur's  mill  a  four- 
teenth of  it  was  left  in  toll.  Oftcner  it  was 
ground  in  a  hand-mill  at  homo.  Young  Pieire 
or  Jacques  must  be  sent  to  the  seigneury  occasionally  with  one 
fish  in  each  eleven  that  bis  father  hail  oauglit.  If  the  habitant 
was  industrious  and  saving,  he  was  soon  able  to  live  in  a  rude 
sort  of  comfort,  and  now  and  then  one  was  able  to  buy  the 
seigneury  which  its  owner  was  forced  to  sell 
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The  seigneui-s  were  often  p«K.r.  Tl.ey  uld  n..t  know  how  to 
work,  and  many  of  them  looked  upon  Lihor  as  c  disgiaee.  Their 
wives  had  been  delicately  brought  up,  and  the  rough  life  of  this 
new  country  was  hard  on  them.  Yet  we  find  th.se  gentle 
ladies  facing  its  ditKeulties  with  merry  hearts  and  brave  spirits. 
They  kept  up  their  old  customs  and  preserved  in  its  purity  the 
sweet  speech  of  France. 

Habitant  and"  seigneur  were  alike  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  colony  was  first  of  all 
Devoted  ^"  ^'"^'""^  mission.  Priests  had  always  been 
Catholics.  ^"'''""'■**Se<l  to  come  out,  and  were  supported  after 
they  can)e.  They  had  their  full  share  of  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  pioneer  life,  and  had  borne  them  like 
heroes.  The  nuns,  too,  took  care  of  the  sick  and  educated  the 
girls  of  the  colony.  Smallpox  and  iewrs  were  connnon,  and 
battles  were  frequent.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  self-denying  labors  of  those  who  spent  their  lives  in  waiting 
on  the  sufferers  from  wounds  or  loathsome  disease. 

Sometimes  seigneur  and  habitant  alike  grew  discontented  with 
the  monotony  of  their  life,  even  as  in  our  own  day  thousands  have 
given  up  the  quiet  and  conjfort  of  home  to  seek  fortune  and  excit<i- 
ment  in  .l.e  northern  gold-fields.     Two  hundred  years  ago  the 
young  men  of  Canada  packed  their  canoes  and  paddled  t.v  the 
western  border  of  the  Great  Lakes,  threaded  the  forest  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  or  tran)ped  on  snow-shoes  to  the  shoies  of 
Hudson  Bay.     The  seigneur  or  his  son  often  led  the  party  (made 
up  of  youths  of  tlieir  own  class,  or  perhaps  gathered  from  the 
neighboring  habitants)  into  the  distant  haunts  of  the  Indians, 
to  engage  in  the  fur-trade.      They  mingled  with 
the  savages,  joined  their  wai-parties  and  often 
lived   with   them   for  years   at  a  time.      They 
learned  to  be  almost  as  good  hunters  and  trapi.eis  as  the  Indians 
themselves,  many  adopting  their  dress,  and  taking  wives  from 
among  them.     This  irregular  traffic   was  forbidden,  and   the 
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coureurs-de-hois  were  looked  upon  as  outlaws,  and  sometimes 
punislied  as  sncli.  But  no  edicts  could  prevent  their  seeking 
the  wild,  free  life  of  the  forest,  with  its  opiKirtunities  for  profit. 
Sometimes  they  built  forts.  Often  tluy  niiule  valuable  dis- 
coveries. Coi  rupt  governors  and  intendants  fi-equently  employed 
them  and  shared  their  gains.  The  government  that  condemned 
them,  made  use  of  them  to  fight  their  battles  against  the 
English  colonists;  for,  Mild 
and  lawless  though  they  were, 
the  conreurx-de-Itoia  made 
brave  and  loyal  soldiers. 

Manufactures  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  French  Canada  and 
commerce  scarcely  existed. 
_  In  spite  of 
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the  West  In- 
dian trade  did  not  prosper. 
The  farmers  had  no  market 
for  their  produce,  and  grew 
little  more  than  was  needed 
for  the  support  of  their  fami- 
lies. Even  the  fish  that 
swarmed  the  Canadian  waters 
were  left  undisturbed.  Time  and  again  the  king  paid  large 
sums  to  encourage  some  industry  that  failed  as  soon  as  the 
bounty  was  withdrawn.  The  fact  tliat  there  was  never,  during 
the  French  period,  a  Cana^lian  currency,  show?,  how  little  trade 
was  carried  on.  The  fur-trade  alone  flourished,  but  it  was 
conducted  entirely  on  a  system  of  barter. 
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FRONTENAC. 

Wk  have  tried  to  t.nderstaml  Low  Canadians  lived  during 
the  period  of  French  Occupation.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to 
trace  tlie  history  of  the  province  under  the  n.ost  remarkable  of 
its  /j;overnoi's. 

Count  Frontenac  camfe  to  Canada  in  1672.  He  was  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank  and  a  splendid  soldier.  When  he  became 
Governor  of  New  France  he  was  fifty-two  years 
old.  He  had  hved  much  at  the  French  court, 
and  was  fond  of  splendor  and  display.  He  had 
a  strong  will  and  a  temper  which  would  not  brook  opposition. 
He  was  poor,  and  hoped  to  find  in  Canada  a  way  to  mend  his 
shattered  fortunes.  In  spite  of  his  faults,  Frontenac  was 
chivalric,  and  had  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler. 
Haughty  and  imjierious  as  he  nnght  be  to  his  equals,  he  was 
kind  and  considerate  to  his  inferiors.  No  white  man  has  ever 
understood  the  Indians  so  well  as  he.  He  could  govern  the 
savages  without  irritating  them.  But  his  actions  speak  better 
for  him  than  any  words  of  another. 

The  history  of  this  time  must  l)e  studied  with  a  map  of  North 
America  in  our  hands.  The  French  occupietl  Acadia— now 
called  the  Eastern  Maritime  Provinces— and  Quebec.  The 
Jesuits  and  conrfurs-de-hols  had  explored  the  Great  Lakes.  A 
few  years  before,  the  Mississippi  had  been  discovered  and 
explored  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  River.  La  Salle  was  about  to 
set  out  on  his  groat  but  unfortunate  expedition.  His  design 
was  to  complete  the  exploration  of  the  noble  river  and  to  plant 
a  great  French  colony  in  its  valley.  Along  the  Illinois  and  the 
Northern  Mississippi,  on  the  bunks  of  I^ke  Superior,  and  away 
m  the  western  prairie,   dwelt  savage  tribes  of  Indians— those 
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hunters  and  trappers  whose  cunoe-loads  of  rich  furs  Kupplied 
life  to  the  colony.  In  almost  every  encampment  the  black  ndns 
of  the  Jesuit  niissionariea  might  be' seen,  and,  wherever  seen, 
was  a  token  of  French  influence  if  not  of  French  dominion. 

Along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  south  of  Acadia  stretched 
the  New  England  colonies,  with  their  rugi,'ed  population  of 
farmers,  traders  and  fishermen.  "West  of  tliese 
was  the  Dutch  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
soon  to  Ixicomo  the  English  colony  of  New  York, 
reaching  to  Lake  Ontario  and  watered  by  the  Hudson  River. 
In  the  noith-west  of  New  York  is  a  group  of  lakes,  some  of 
which  preserve  to  this  day  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America — Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Oneida,  and 
Mohawk.  These  were  the  terrible  Five  Nations,  the  scourge  of 
Canada  and  of  all  the  Indian  trilxis  as  far  west  as  the  Missis- 
sippi. They  were  not  numerous.  The  whole  population  never 
exceeded,  if  it  ever  reached,  the  number  of  twelve  thousand. 

The  Richelieu  River  afforded  the  Inxjuois  the  easiest  passage 
to  Canada.  It  runs  from  I^ike  Champlain  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  it  joins  between  Montreal  and  Three;  Rivers.  About  a 
hundred  miles  lower  down  the  St.  Lawrence  is  Quebec,  secure 
on  its  rocky  promontory,  although  not  always  able  to  protect 
the  adjoining  country  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indian  foe. 

Having  cai-efully  scanned  the  map,  we  will  return  to  Fron- 
tenac.  He  found  the  colony  prosperous.  Talon  was  still  there. 
The  king  had  for  years  been  sending  out  emigrants,  and  these 
had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  colony  to 
lose  hope.  To  use  a  western  expression,  times 
were  "IxKiming."  The  energetic  governor 
was  full  of  enthusiasm.  He  called  tfjgether  a  great  meeting, 
consisting  of  the  clergy,  the  seigneins  and  the  merchants  and 
citizens.  To  this  assemblage  he  made  a  speech  in  the  king's 
name  and  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance.     He  might  have 
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sparefl  his  pains,  for  the  king  of  France  hattnl  anything  that 
bore  the  least  resemblance  to  a  parliament,  and  Frontenac  was 
wamwl  not  to  repf^at  the  experiment.  The  Jesuits,  who  had 
all  along  taken  so  important  a  part  in  the  goverrmient  of  the 
colony,  (soon  bofjame  jealous  of  this  arbitrary  governor  who, 
like  his  mjist^r,  wanted  to  rule  alone.  The  new  intcmiant, 
Duchesneau,  made  common  cause  with  them,  and  together  they 
irritated  the  irascible  governor  into  unseemly  fits  of  rage. 

But  the  traffic  in  furs  was  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
quarrels.  Montreal  was  the  centre  of  the  western  fur-trade. 
To  this  town  the  Indians  came  in  the  spring  with  the  spoils  of 
their  winter's  hunting.  The  French  traders  went  there  to  meet 
thera,  and  for  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  busy  time.  Then  the 
Indians  sailed  away  with  their  goods,  the  furs  were  packed  up 
and  sent  to  France,  and  all  was  quiet  again. 

Montreal  belonged  to  an  order  of  priests  called  the  Sulpicians 
and  had  a  governor  of  its  own,  Perrot.  This  man,  against  the 
king's  orders,  had  encouraged  the  coureura-d^-boig  to  sell  him  or 

Illicit  Trade    ^'^  *^^"^''  *"'"'  ^^''''^  ^^^^  ^^^  bought  from 

in  Furs.  ^^^  Indians  be  jre  they  came  to   the   fair. 

Frontenac  interfered  to  punish  some  who  took 
part  in  this  illicit  trade.  Perrot  resisted  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  governor,  but  afterward  restored  by  the  king. 
Frontenac  built  a  fort  on  the  present  site  >{  Kingston,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  a  support  to  La  Salle  in  his  discoveries  and  of  a 
defence  against  the  Iroquois.  His  enemies  said  the  real  purpose 
was  to  use  it  as  a  trading  post.  He  was  accused  by  Duchesneau 
of  inducing  the  cov^-urs- de-hois  to  obtain  furs  for  him. 
He  in  his  turn  accused  the  intendant  of  making  money  by  the 
same  unlawful  practice.  It  is  certain  that  these  hardy,  lawless 
traders  were  encouraged  and  that  their  numbeis  increased.  At 
length,  in  1681,  the  king,  tired  of  their  unceasing  disputes  and 
no  doiibt  knowing  that  there  was  too  much  truth  in  their 
mutual  accusations,  recalled  both  governor  and  intendant. 
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The  departure  of  the  able  old  governor  took  plaoe  at  a  very 
unfortunate  time.  The  Inxjiiois,  who  ever  fliiiee  De  Tracy's 
expedition  had  given  no  trouble  to  ('aiiada,  were  again  preparing 
to  take  the  war-puth.  They  had,  it  would 
app'ar,  deterniineil  to  supplant  the  French 
in  the  west^'rn  fur-trade,  and  make  the  Hu<l- 
son  the  highway  of  that  tnuh',  which  had  till  now  found  its  outlet 
by  the  St.  Lawnmco.  In  tiiis  design  they  were  supjMirted  by  the 
English  and  Dutch  traders  of  Albany.  To  accomplish  tlieir 
purpose  the  IrfMpiois  must  destroy  those  allies  of  the  French, 
whom  they  could  not  frighten  nor  persuade  to  sell  their  furs  to 
them.  They  ha<l  already  begun  by  destroying  the  Illinois, 
who  lived  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Illinois.  An  accident 
caused  the  Ottawas,  atutther  of  the  allies  of  the  French,  to  incur 
the  anger  of  the  Iroijuois.  The  western  tribes  were  alarmed. 
Frontenac  had  triwi  to(juiet  his  friends  and  appease  the  Iroquois 
and  was,  as  he  thought,  successful.  But  the  war-cloud  had  not 
passed  away. 

Governor  La  Barre  arrived  in  1682.  He  was  an  old  West 
fndiati  olficer  who  I'ud  done  good  service  in  his  time,  but  he  did 
not  understand  the  Indians  of  Canatla,  and  he 
ha«!  neither  the  decision  nor  the  t*ict  necessary 
to  tieal  with  them.  He  was  by  turns  boastful 
and  tiiu'd.  Worse  than  all,  he  engaged  in  the  fur-trade  ami 
allovvrd  his  interests  as  a  trader  to  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the 
king  and  to  the  colony. 

When  the  Irotjuois  were  about  to  fall  once  again  on  the 
tribes  of  the  lakes,  I^a  Barre  sent  to  France  for  soliliers  and 
prepared  to  invade  their  country.  Dongan,  the  Governor  of 
New  York  (which  was  then  owned  by  the  English),  was  a 
brave  and  loyal  servant  of  the  king.  .  He  tried  to  g('t  the 
Iroquois  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  but 
the  savages  declared  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  their 
country    to   them,    and    that   they  would   yield    it   neither   to 
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Onontio,  gowriK.r  of  Canatia,  nor  to  Coilat-r,  Rovornor  of  New- 
York.^  I^  nanv  had  meanwliilo  (i.i  HJHJ)  asMtMnhlwl  hiH  forces 
iimr  Fort  Fn.iiUiwu-  arul  wnt  to  8iiiiiin.>ii  a  t-ouiuil  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  InKjiinis.  The  yrnurid  wa«  wet  and  provisions  were  scarce. 
The    soldiers    fell   ill,    and    l,y   the   ti.n..    th<^    Indians    arrivwlj 
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La  Barre  had  to  send  the  sick  men  homeward  to  hide  tlieir  con- 
dition from  the  envoys.  The  rusa  was  not  successful,  for  a 
clever  old  Indian,  who  had  r«;eive«l  the  nickname  of  Tiig  Mouth, 
told  I^  liiirre  that  the  Indians  knew  all  alK>ut  the  Intended 
invasion  and  the  sickness  of  the  soldiers.  As  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Iroquois  at  the  time,  they  ,nade  peace,  but  with  the 
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diMj,'i»M»'ful  cofulition  that  they  would  make  war  on  the  Indian 
allieH  of  thf  Freiuli  if  tliey  Haw  tit  ;  and  I^a  Han.-  fi-lt  liiniHeif 
c-onipvlled,  under  tiu'  circuniMtanceH,  ti»  conelude  the  trraty. 

A  great   war-party  of  the  Western  Itulians,   who  hml  l»een 
induced  by  the  French  otliiers  Jesuits  and  aiuvuvudflMna  to 
.    ^         .  join  in  the  exin-eted  invasion,  arrived  after  the 

««v       _      .  Hlianieful  peace  liad  U'en  made.      They  went 

^'  back  disjipjioiiitfd  and  aii<,'ry.  They  lost  faith 
in  the  French,  who  IumI  failed  to  protect  them  and  punish  their 
enemicH,  and  who  could  not  secure  them  from  furtlu-r  attack. 

Tlie  new  governor,  Denonville,  who  came  in  1698,  was  a  brave 
and  honest  gentleman.  He  t<K)k  no  jiart  in  the  fur-trade  but 
was  content  to  serve  the  king  for  the  salary  paid  him.  He  was, 
too,  a  man  of  religious  zeal  ;  and  for  once,  governor,  intendant, 
and  bishop  lived  in  peace.  Denonville  saw  that  he  ha«l  not  only 
to  fight  the  liostilo  IriKjuois,  and  win  back  the  allies  whom 
La  Barre  hnd  disappointe«l,  but,  what  was  still  nu>ro  serious,  to 
contend  with  the  English,  who  claimed  a  ri  ;ht  to  trade  on  the 
lakes,  whoowneil  the  Hudson  Hay  territory,  and  whocov"ted  the 
whole  country  south  of  the  Great  l^kes.  The  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  explortnl  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  built  a 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  They  had  an  important  station 
at  Michillimackinu(  In  short,  tlio  French  had  not  only  been 
the  first  to  take  possession  of  tlni  valley  of  the  St.  f^wrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  but  they  had  discovere<l,  explore<l,  and 
occupied  to  some  extent  the  vast  territory  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  prairies  of  the  North-West.  H'tween  these 
rival  claimants  there  could  be  no  p<»acc  till  one  or  the  other 
had  triumphtHl.  Dongan  sent  parties  of  traders  iij)  the  lakes 
„.      ^  and   endeavored    to    seduce    the    French   allies. 

,      „       ,  Denonville  had  agents  am<mg  the  Iro<iuois  who 

tried  to  win  them  over  to  the  French.  Mean- 
while they  wrote  one  another  letters,  at  first  polity  but  after- 
wards sharp  enough. 
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At  length  Denonvillo  w»h  nwly  to  fight.  JiihI  l^'forp  he  set 
out  tor  the  S«neca  country,  tlio  govoir.or  f.Hninitt.M|  an  wt  of 
unpanlonahio  folly  and  trenohory.  On  tho  north  hIhiw  of  I^k.' 
Ontario  there  werw  two  InHjuois  villages.  The  Montmal  priests 
had  a  min^km  there  and  the  Indians  had  always  lj«M'n  friendly. 
The  Iro<iuois  were  itwiUtl  to  a  feast  at  Fort  P^onteniui  and 
then  the  men  were  captunMl  and  ti«Hl  to  stakes,  while  their 
women  and  childn»n,  who  a<<ording  to  the  custom  of  thes«' 
people  in  time  of  jjeaco  had  aec.nipanied  the  warriors,  l«K)ked  on 
broken-hmrted.  Tlieso  prisoners  were  afterwarils  sent  to  work 
in  the  galleys  in  France. 

After  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  and  many  acts  of  cruelty  on 

the  part  of  bt>th  Indians  uml  FrencJi,  the  tril>es  of  the  west  were 

imluced  to  join  the  war-party,  aiitl  the  whole  army  mai-ched 

from  Lake  Ontario  into  the  Senwa  country.     They  defeattnl  the 

Indians  in  a  sharp  battle,  destroyed  their  crops,  killeil  their 

hogs,  ami  burned  or  carried  off  t  iieir  st<»re8,  but  they  let  the 

greater  number  of   the  warriors  escajwj  to  their  allies.     Here 

they    stayed    till    the    French    left    the    country,    when  they 

returned  to  re-build  their  town  and  nurse  their  wrath  against 

the  day  of  vengeance.     It  so«>n  came.     For  two  years  there  was 

peace  without  security,   then  the  Indians,  supplietl  with  arms 

and  ammunition  by  the  English,  and  goaded  into  fury  by  the 

intrigues  of    a   Huron  chief  called   the  Rat,  descended  upon 

Canada. 

One  dark  night  in  1689,  fifteen  hundred  savages  lande<l  at 
Lachine  near  Montreal  and  massacred  the  iidiahitants.     Thence- 

Massacre  at     ^*^''**"^  ^^^^^  ^*'^  "•^  safety  excepting  behind 
T       .  .  the  walls  of  the   forts.     The  cruelties  com- 

mitted by  these  fiends  in  human  shape  were  too 
terrible  for  description.  A  panic  seized  the  colony,  and  even  the 
soldiers  seem  to  have  shared  it.  Denonville  was  recalled  ;  and 
Frontenac,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  returned  to  retrieve,  if  pos- 
sible, the  blunders  of  I^  Barre  and  Denonville. 
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Fnmtotiiu'  hiiHi^ht  tmi-k  with  him  i\w  thirteen  Hiirvtvunt  of 
tlio  Tr(M|U(>iH  cnptiin'tl  hy  i>crii(iivin«>.  With  hJM  iistiul  lultln'Mii, 
\w  won  the  friendship  of  «iiu-  of  their  niinilM'r,  Oiirfhaont',  a  chief 
who  WHM  a  };reat  favorite  anM>n<.'  all  the  lr(M|iioiM  triU'H.  He 
p<>rNua(le(l  liini  to  (iesjMiteh  tiiree  uf  Wm  fellow  cuptiveH  with  a 
nu>NHa)(o  to  hin  countrymen  bidding  them  m>ii  1  for  him  and  make 
friendN  with  Fn»ntenae,  But  the  IiiMiiiui^,  wiio  were  aUmt  to 
eonelude  an  allianee  with  the  Kn^^liMh  and  the  wcMtern  trilM>M, 
.sent  baek  word  that  they  vere  j^lml  to  hear 
<)iirehaon«f  had  eoru.'  liatk,  tliat  they  ha<l 
made  jieace  with  (In- we-'  in  tiiln's,  liit  that 
they  would  not  biir\  tlu'  hiit(  liettill  Mn' captivt) 
warriors  were  returned.  They  did  not  su  tlie\  h.vd  marie  an 
alliance  with  the  En^^liHh. 

Frontenac  felt  that  the  western  alliance  inust  1m>  broken  nt 
all  costs ;  ho  Perrot,  a  bold  and  clever  otlicer,  was  st^nt  to 
Michillimackinac  on  the  difficult  and  dati<|[erous  errand  of  pr(>- 
venting  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  succeedefi  at  least  in 
(lelaying  peace. 

Frontenac  now  resolvc<l  to  punish  the  English  for  the  jwirt 
which  the  government  of  N«>w  York  had  taken  in  the  lat«  war. 
He  knew  that  if  he  could  defeat  them,  the  IriMpiois  would  be 
overawed,  and  the  western  tribes  would  feel  that  he  was  strong 
enough  to  protect  them.  England  and  France  were  at  war  so 
he  was  free  to  act  according  to  his  inclinations.  Alreafly  the 
vigorous  old  man  had  broken  the  spell  of  terror  an<l  apathy 
which  had  fallen  on  Canada  during  his  absence,  and  Indians 
and  Canadians  alike  were  reatJy  to  take  the  war-path  at  his 
command.  ^ 

In  1690  he  formed  three  war-parties  of  cnurfurg-de-bovt  and 
mission  Indians  to  fall  upon  the  English  border  settlements. 
One  was  sent  to  New  York,  a  second  to  New  Hami>shire,  and 
a  third  to  Maine.  Too  well  they  accomplished  their  munlerous 
purpose.     At  Schenectady  (near  AUmny),  at  .Salmon  Falls,  N.H., 
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and  at  Fort  Loyal  on  Casco  Bay,  the  En-Iish  settlers— men, 
women,  and  cliildren—were  barbarously  murdered  or  taken 
prisoner. 

These  victories  had  the  effect  Frontenae  desired.     The  capture 
of  Schenectady,   unimirartant  though   it   was,   proved   that  the 

Indians  Rally    'r^"';  ""f'J  ""  ''"'"  "'  '''  ''^^"'• 

Round  Fron-  ^e^tein  Indians  who,  in  May  of  1690, 

teuac.  ''*"'"*'  "^^^^  ^^^'^^  difficulty  kept  from  forming 

an  alliance  with  the  English  and  Iro<piois,  in 
August  came  down  in  hundreds  to  Montreal  with  the  furs  they 
had  been  three  years  in  gathering.  With  them  came  the 
French  fur-traders.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in  that  city.  A 
council  was  held,  and  'the  various  tribes  of  sjivages  swore  to 
support  Frontenac  in  the  war  with  the  English  and  Iroquois. 
The  old  governor  attended  the  council,  led  the  war-dance  and 
shared  the  war-feast. 

Though  the  success  of  Frontenac 's  war-parties  gave  new  cour- 
age and  confidence  to  Canada,  it  also  ai-ousr-i  ..nger  and  resent- 
ment in  the  English  colonies.  There  was  w„-  oetween  England 
and  France,  and  New  England  and  New  York  determined  to 
punish  the  Cana.lians  who  had  struck  the  first  blow.  A  land 
force  was  sent  from  Albany,  under  Winthron,  to  attack  Mont- 
real ;  while  Sir  William  Phips,  who  had  just  captured  Port 
Royal,  was  st-tit  from  Boston  to  seize  Quebec. 

The  New  York  expedition  was  badly  managed  from  the  first, 
and  on  their  way  the  soldi(>.-s  wei-e  attacked  by  smallpox.  The 
Indians  went  Ixmie  in  a  panic.  Captain  Jolm 
Schuyler  t(K)k  a  small  band  of  English  cohmiais 
and  Indians,  and  fell  ujM.n  the  undefended 
settleuK'nt  of  I.^i  Pniiiie,  on  the  Bichelir>u,  slaughtering  the 
inhabitants,  burning  tiieir  bouses  and  destroying  their  crops  and 
cattle,  Tli(«  iinaders  managed  to  escajw?  In-fore  the  French 
soldiers,  gath(>r.-d  at  Mo,  ual,  could  ovei-take  them.  Frontenac 
stayed  there  some  weeks,  fearing  a  foiniidable  attack. 
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On  tli»>  lOtli  of  Octohci"  Fifnitonac  rcceivofl  a  mossiigo  wiv- 
ing tliat    H    \Hr<iv  fli'CL  hiul   l«>ft    lioston    tn    tal««   Qim-Im-c  ;    so, 

ciilling  in  all  tlie  ti'«»opH  he  wont  to  its  dofontc.      During  tlK> 

previous    winter,    while    the  war  parties 

were    attacking    tiie     Kni,'lish    frontier, 

Frontenac  had  sent  men  to  the  woods  to 

cut    down    hnnlHM'.     All    the  sunnner  a 

force  ha<l  Ix-en  engaged  in  fortifying  tlie 

city  on  the  Ijind  si«h*,  and   when   Pliips 

came  ho  found  it  prepare<l   for   a  siege. 

In    reply    to    Phips'    long  ami    foirnal 

niessjige  to  sunendei-,   the  haughty  old 

goveinor  sent  word  that  his  only  answer 

would  Ix'  hy  the  mouth  of  his  guns. 
Phips    then    landed    a    foi-oe     lx>low 

Quebec    to    attiick    the    rear    palis<ides, 

while    the    fleet    set  alM)ut    to    homhai*d 

the    town    from    the    ri\ei- ;    but    their 

ammunition    was    exhausted  before   the 

land  force  could  co-operate,  so  the  plan 

failed  utterly.    It  Wiis  lat<!  in  the  season, 

and  Phips,  angiy  and  humiliated,  was  foiced  to  sail  away.     As 

he   went  down  tii(^  river  he  missed  in  the  fog  several  French 

ships  carrying  supj)lies  to  Queln'o.     If  he  had  known  how  nuich 

the  f(KKl  was  nee<led  he  woidd  have  waite<l  till  hunger  forced  the 

French  to  open  their  gates. 

The    English    were   gone,   but    the  Iroipjois    still   continued 

their  inrcmds  into  Canada.  AI>ove  Three  Hixers  seed  had  t(t  Im' 
si)wn  and  crops  reapfnl  under  the  protecti<m  of 
a  guard  of  .soldiers.  Many  brave  .stories  are 
told  of  the  encounters  between  the  Canadians 

and  the  Iro»piois.     liut  none  are  moie  worthy  of  remembrance 

than  the  exploit  of  a  niaiden  of  fourteen — Madeline,  the  daughter 

of  the  seigneur  of  Vercheres.     The  little  lady  i-e-scued  a  fanuly 
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who  were  Aeeuv^  U,  the  fort  for  refugi,   though  the  place  was 
be^t  by  Indiana.     With  two  soldiers,  her  tw„  little  brothers 
and  an  old  man  of  eighty,  ghe  held  the  fort  in  which  w-re  a 
number  of  women  and  children,  till  it  was  relieved,  a  week  later 
by  an  officer  with  a  detachment  of  forty  soldiers. 

The  Mohawk  Indians  were  the  most  fierce  and  persistent  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  colony.     To  punish  them,  a  war-party 
consisting  of  mission  Indians,  soldiers  and  Canadians  set  out  in 
the  winter  of  1693  by  way  of  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain.     They  destroyed  three  of  the  Mohawk  towns  and  t(«k  a 
large   number  of  prisoners.     On   their   way  home   they   were 
attacked  by  Schuyler  with  a  party  of  colonials '  and   Indians 
In  the  fight  which  followed  neither  party  could  claim  a  victory 
On  their  return  journey  the  French  suffered  terribly,  an  the  ice 
of  the  lakes  and  river  had   melted,  and   they   had    to   march 
overland. 

Again  the  Indians  of  the  west  and  the  coureurs-dt-bois  came 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Frontenac  gained,  as  he  deserved 
the  gratitude  of   the  colony.     But  the  Iroquois  were  s<Hm  at 
their  old  work    of  trying   to   break  the  alliance  between  the 
French  and  the  western  tribes.      Frontenac  determined  upon 
making  a  great  effort  to  con<,uer  them.     In  the  summer  of  1696 
this  indefatigable  old  man  led  in  person   a  great  war-party  of 
regulars,  militia  and  Indians  into  the  Onondaga  country.     The 
wily  savages  pursued  their  old  tactics,  abandoning  towns  and 
farms,  and    trusting  to   their  allies  for  food    for   the  winter 
But  the  terror  of  French  arms  hat!  its  effect,  an.l   the   Five 
Nations  were  ready  at  last  to  make  peace. 

The  governor  was  not  to  see  it  concluded.  His  stormy  career 
was  ended,  and  in  the  late  autumn  of  1698  the  brave  old  heart 
was  at  rest  forever. 
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EXTENDING  THE  COLONY. 

While  Talon  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a  prosperous  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  priests  and  traders  were 
urging  their  canoes  farther  and  farther  westward.  Already, 
missions  and  trading-stations  were  established  by  the  rapids  of 
Ste.  Marie,  on  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  and  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  To  these  came  tribes  of  Indians  from  the 
south  and  west  to  trade  or  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Jesuits. 

In  1671  Talon  sent  an  expedition  to  Ste.  Marie  to  take 
possession  of  this  western  region  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
France.  The  cross  was  raised  by  soldiers  and  priests  with  solemn 
ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  two  thousand  Indians. 
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Among  those  who  listen.,!  to  the  i.r.K:lan.ati<.n  was  an  enter- 
pnsing  young  n.erchant.  Louis  Joliet,  who  had  f.^ard  fr..m  some 
"«   .^  "^    ^^'^    Indians  of    a   great   river  called  the 

Father  of  Father  of  Waters.  an,l  who  was  determine<l 
Waters."  to  discovtr  it ;  while,  at  a  mission  near  Ste. 
JVIarie,  a  bravo  and  holy  priest  nanu-d  Mar- 
quette was  laboring  with  gentle  but  unavailing  zeal  and  patience 
to  teac-h  the  Christian  faith  to  a  few  Huron  refugees.  He  was 
thirty-four  years  old,  and  though  lie  had  been  in  Canada  only 
five  years  had  mastered  many  Indian  lunguatres.  He  lon-ed  t« 
carry  the  faith  to  the  heathen  who  lived  in  the  valley  of  this  yet 
undiscovered  river. 

Marquette  and  Joliet .eu.barked  together  on  May  17th   1673 
taking  with  them   five  men  in  a  birch-bark  canoe.     Coastin.^ 
nmnd  Lake  Michigan  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  they  entered  the  Pox 
River,  and  from  it  made  their  way  to  the  Wisconsin.     Through 
the  long  June  days  they  pa.ldled  down  the  beautiful  river  till 
on    the    seventeenth,    to    the   great   joy    of    the    enthusiastic 
^arquette,  they  found  themselves  floating  south  on  the  current 
of  the  Mississippi.     They  saw  herds  of  buffalo  feeding  on  the 
great  prairies  that  stretched  westward,  and,  noticing  well-beaten 
paths  leading  to  the  river,  were  bold  enough  to  leave  their  brmts 
and  travel  to  .n  Lidian  town  which  belonged,  they  found,  to  the 
Illinois      The  explorers,   Miough  kindly  received,  were  warned 
that  If  they  should  pursue  their  course  great  dangers  would  be 
met  J    but,    bidding   their    hosts   farewell,    they  continued   on 
Soon  a  roaring  torrent  added  its  waters  to  the 
peaceful  current :  they  were  passing  the  mouth  of 
tlie   Missouri.       A   few  more  days  of   paddling 
beneath  the  warm  sun  and  they  saw  to  the  east 
the  gentle  course  of  tlu.  Ohio,   the  loveliest   of 
eastern    nver-s.        Farther   to   the   south    the   lazy   Mississippi 
wound  among  swamp  and  cane-brake.    The  weather  had  become 
intolerably  hot  when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 


their  way. 
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Tliey  wen!  luiw  )iiiii)n<;  iiiifrit«n<lly  Tiidmiis.  Tlicy  knew  the 
M««i^«lJ>J)i  must  flnw  into  tlic  Gulf  of  Mcxiw)  instead  of  into 
tit«  Gulf  of  Cfilifoiiiia,  us  luul  Ik-cu  suj)}m)sc(1  ;  uiid  as  iiotliiii<jj 
wa«  tt>  !*»■  guiiit'ii  by  going  on,  tlicy  s«'t  out  on  tlirir  home- 
ward journey.  Tlie  hot  days,  the  (hiMi|i  nights,  and  tlie 
irii-ess/int  toil  were  too  much  for  Mar<|uette,  and  ho  fell  ill.  Tlie 
explorer^  returned  hy  the  Illinfiis,  and  reaehed  (Jri'en  iJav  hy 
the  end  of  Septemlier.  Tiiey  liad  ])a(idl«'d  twt»  thousjind  five 
hundred  miles.  Joliet  returned  to  Canada.  Maniuette  went  to 
pnvieli  Christianity  to  the  Illinois,  hut  had  scarcely  l)«'gun  liis 
mission  wlien  he  ditnl,  leaving  Ix-'hind  liim  a  record  of  liumhle, 
unselfish,  but  heroic  piety. 

While  Manpiette  was  exploring  the  Mississippi  in  tlu!  hojK)  of 
bringing  the  tribtss  inhal.uting  its  wide  valley  into  the  fold  of  tlie 
_.  _       church,  a  voung  Frenchman  named    I^i    Salle 

Dreams  of  i        •       **      i  i  ^. 

_    ^  was  dreannng  ot  loundmg  a  colony  in  the  s«inie 

vast  region.  Ho  had  come  to  Canada  in  1666, 
and  had  purduised,  impu)ved,  and  settle<l  the  seigneury  of 
I^cliine,  near  Montreal.  (See  page  56.)  I^eaving  the  rude 
civilization  of  the  colony,  lie  entered  the  great  foii-sts  which 
stit'tched  south  und  west  of  the  St.  Tjawrence,  and  di-scovertsd 
the  Ohio  River. 

In  1673  lie  ^'turned  to  Canada,  and  received  from  Count 
Frontenac  a  grant  of  a  fort  and  8«'igneury  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Catara(jui,  built  for  the  d<iuble  purp<jse  of  preventing  the  Inxpiois 
from  enttuing  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  carrying  on  the  fur-tnule 
with  the  western  tribes.  I^a  Salle  changiHl  the  name  from 
Catara(jui  to  Fort  Fiontenac.  In  1677  he  went  to  France 
and  obtained  permi-ssion  to  explore  the  Missis.sippi,  build  forts 
on  its  banks,  and  occupy  und  rule  it  for  the  king  of  France. 
Returning  to  Canada,  he  engaged  men  and  bought  stoit»s  for  his 
great  expedition.  Among  his  asscK-iates  were  two  men  of  note, 
his  faithful  friend,  Henri  Tonti  (an  Italian),  and  I^iuis  Hennepin, 
an  able  but  vain  and  boastful  priest.    Lji  Salle's  first  step  was  to 
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erect  a  fort  n.'ar  Nm'^nvn  Fulls  aiwl  to  build  h  ship  wl.icl,  l,o  callt-d 
theOrifKn.  This  was  tl..^  first  vcssrl  toNiil  on  th.-gmit  lakrs  H,. 
hmM  thn  Oriffin  with  st.uvs  and  supplic-s  for  tlu.  Indian  trado, 

IrOSS  of  the  '"!** '"  ^ ^'^^  "^'^  *""'  ""  ''■'*  ^oy W'f  cxi.loration.' 
Griffin.  ^^ '"'"  ^'^  "'Uflifi«l  Clrn-n  Bay  he  met  son.o  of 

his  men  who  h.ul  Ikmmi  trading,'  with  tlu^  Indians 
Thoy  had  a  great  store  of  fui-s.  With  these  he  relofuhnl  the 
Gnfl.n,  and  sent  lier  b,wk  for  fresh  supplies,  hut  she  wa«  never 
heani  of  again.  Whether  rohhed  an.l  s.n.k  by  treaehe,-ous 
«ailoi-s  or  lost  in  a  storm  on  the  lak.'s  was  never  ascertained. 

La  &ille  s(K)n  after  built   Fort   Cnneo.eur,  and  con.n.enced 
a  new  vessel  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Peoria,  on  the 
Illinois  River.     Near  Hini   was  a  large  encampn.e.it  of  Illinois 
Indians.     Wl.en  he  was  assurwl  of  the  l<,s.s  of  the  Griffin,  this 
dauntless  man  set  out  o,i  f.n.t  in  the  winter  of  1680  to  obt,iin 
supplies  fmni  Fo.t  Frontenac.     Through  the  hanlships  of  this 
journey  we  cannot  follow  hi.n,  and  can  only  jmuse  to  picture  his 
consternation  when  at  length  he  returned  to  Fort  CrevectEur 
and  found  that  the  Ir«,uois  had  beem  there  befon^  him,  leavin- 
nothing  but  death  and  desolation.    Of  the  fate  of  Tonti,  La  Salle 
could  find    no  trace,    but   he  spent   no   tiine   in   lamentation. 
CaUs  B       I^^ti-a^'ng  his  steps  to  the   Miami,  ho  gathered  a 
CounciL     '"''""'  "^  '*'«  I'«J''"»  trilx's  who  hfwl  escai)ed  the 
clutches  of  the  Iro<,uois,  and  the  bands  of  refugees 
who  had  fl»Hl  from  the  English  settlements  during  King  PhiHp's 
war.     With  these  tribes,  driven  together  by  a  common  dread  of 
the   terrible   Iro(,uois,    he   made   a   tr«ity  promising  them  the 
protection   of    the    Fnmch    monarch.       This   done,    he    again 
went  to  Canada.     On  his  way  he  met  Tonti.     What  storias  of 
dangers  escai^-d  and  trials  endured  these  faithful  friends  must 
have  ha«l  to  tell  each  other  ! 

At  la.st  in  the  autumn  of  1(J81  he  set  out  for  the  Mississippi, 
and,  reaclungits  mouth  on  the  9th  of  April  IfiHi',  t<H,k  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  region  in  the  name  of  Louis,  king  of  France 
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aftor  whom  it  was  callc.1  Lonisian.i.  On  liis  way  noitli  Im  built 
Foit  St.  I»iii.s,  on  the  IIliiK.is,  aii<l  in  its  Kheltcr,  tho  Indian 
trilx's,  to  tho  nurnlier  of  twenty  thousand,  settled  down  and 
constructed  their  Itxlges.  For  onee  wo  may  fancy  Im.  Salle's 
lieart  was  filled  with  hope,  and  lie  hurried  to  Canada  to  tell 
his  old  friend  Frontenac  of  his  success.  But  tbi.s  f,'uvernor  had 
been  recalled  to  France,  anfl  I^i  Ikrre  and  his  selfish  crew  were 
bent  on  robbing  La  Salle  of  his  ^oods  an<l  his  forts. 

La  Salle  hastened  to 
France  and  obUiined  an 
onier  for  the  restoration 
of  his  property.  The  kiiifif 
gave  him  a  fresh  couunis- 
sion  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
and  to  lead  a  force  of 
Indiana  and  Frenchmen 
against  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico.  Four  v&ssels,  a 
hundred  soldiers,  thirty 
volunteers,  with  laborers, 
mechanics,  and  a  few 
women  formed  the  expedi- 
tion. It  was  an  ill-fated 
one.  The  commander  of 
the  ships  and  La  Salle  dis- 
agreed. After  many  mis- 
fortunes they  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  missed 

the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  landed  at  Matagorda  Bay  on 
tho  coast  of  Texas.  Here  La  Salle  built  a  rude  fort  to  shelter 
his  people,  while  he  set  out  by  land  to  reacli  the  Mississippi. 
Again  and  again  he  was  forcwl  to  turn  back.  At  last  he  was 
basely  murdered  by  a  party  of  his  own  men,  who  found  his  rule 
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too  stnct  La  Salle  was  forty-three  yoan,  old  when  he  foil 
on  the  lexan  prairie.  Few  greater  men  than  ho,  have  ever 
lived.  He  had  the  ability  to  f„rra  vast  plans  and  the 
energy  and  perseverance  to  carry  thnn  out.  He  «.t  his  own 
hand  to  the  hardest  tasks,  and  was  the  foro„,ost  to  face  danger 
He  shared  every  privation  and  denied  hi,ns«.lf  every  indulgence. 
Even  ,n  the  wilds  of  the  west  he  lived  the  life  of  a  Christian 
Greatness  Jf''"'''^*'"!*"*  «nd  so  far  as  he  w,is  able  compellefl 
Of  I,a  SaUe.  ^^""^'ers  to  behave  to  one  another  at  least 

as  civilized  men,  not  as  outlaws.  The  Indians 
feared  and  respected  him  always,  and  at  times  served  him  with 
wonderful  devotion,  though  he  was  a  strict  and  often  a  stern 
master.  His  plans  occupied  all  his  thoughts  and  he  brooded  over 
them  in  sdence,  seldom  asking  for  help  or  sympathy.  His  Euro- 
pean companions,  excepting  Tonti  and  a  few  others,  co.dd  not 
appreciate  the  greatness  of  a  man  who  was  always  attempting 
great  things,  who  often  failed,  but  who  never  turned  back. 

After  the  murder  of  La  Salle,  his  brother  and  other  friends 
of  the  explorer,  found  their  way  back  to  Canada  an.l  thence 
to  France.     Tonti  lived  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  the  Iroquois.     The  wretched   little  col- 
ony  in  Texas  fell  a  prey  to  disease  and  to  their  • 
Indian  foes;  and  when  the  Spaniards  sought  them  out  to  destro. 
them    It  was  found  that  the  fort  was  already  desolate.      The 
only  lasting  fruits  of  La  Salle's  labors  were  a  great  discover,  and 
the  record  of  a  noble  life. 

The  story  of  the  first  exploration  of  the  Mississippi  would  not 
te  complete  without  an  allusion  to  the  work  of  Father  Loui. 
Hennepin,   who    in   1680,  explored  the  main  stream  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  St.  Piul 
near  its  source.  ' 
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CHAPTER  X. 


ACADIA  UNDER  THE  ENGLISH. 

By  the  terras  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  Acadians  ',v.re 
allowed  "  to  remove  themselves  witliin  a  year  to  any  other  place 
with  all  their  movable  effects."  Thoso  who  reinainefl  were  to 
become  British  subjects  and  enjoy  the  free  exereise  of  their 
_^.       _  ^        reli<iion.     Most  of  them  refuse<l  to  leave  their 

-        ..  farms  at  Mines,   Chijjnecto,    and    Grand  Pre, 

and  to  make  new  homes  in  Caj*  Breton,  lie 
St.  Jean,  or  Canada.  They  love<l  the  fruitfid  uplan  and  the 
fraj^rant  meadows  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  re<leemed 
from  the  sea. 

But  if  they  resolved  to  remain  in  Acadia,  they  were  equally 
determined  not  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign  power 
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that  liiul  oonqueifHl  tin  ir  cuiintry.  Not  «ine,  but  Hevent»H'ii  yt'urg 
had  elttiwHil  aft«>r  tho  treaty  h.ul  be.'n  mtin.Hl,  b«'f<.re  Oov^'tnor 
Phili{.|.H  jiiiiuml  them  to  Uikeanoathof  allej^iancetoOiHirge  it., 
and  then  it  was  with  tho  und«TsUin«Hnj<  that  thj'y  would  never 
\x',  m|uired  to  take  up  ariuH  against  tho  Fn'tich  king. 

In  tho  intoiviil  thoro  hml  Int-n  an  Indian  war  against  tlio 
EngliNh,  who  lj»'liev«M|  that  tho  sava^reH  wcio  encouraged  and 
IjolfKHi  hy  tho  Aca«lians.  Chiiins  were  nnwlo  by  tho  French  to 
tho  land  watored  by  tho  St.  John  and  to  all  the  territory  north 
of  tho  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  would  cut  tho  English  f.tf  from  all 
Acadia,  except  tho  Htrip  betw«-en  tho  CoUvjuid  mountains  and 
tho  Bay  of  Fun<ly,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

Several  French  fauiilicH  wttled  at  that  time  along    tho   St. 
John,  and  although,  in  17.S6,  force<l  to  acrknowledgo  the  English 
Bupreujacy,  they  were  afterwards   left   to  themselves,  and  the 
territory  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  who  were  fliscontenttnl 
with  English  rule  or  had  designs  against  tho  British  Government. 
We  nm.st  not  forget  that  tho  AcadianH  ha*l  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  wouhl  not  be  long  before  France  would  regain 
possession  of    what   they   looked   upon   aa  their 
land.      On    the   eastern   cttast  of    Cape    Breton 
a   great   fortre.s.s    called    Louisbourg  was  raised. 
The  French  still  had  posses-sion  of  tho  valuable  fisherios  of  the 
Oulf  of  St.  I^wrence,  and  the  governor  of  Canada  was  continually 
sending  agents  among  them,   exhorting    them   to  remain  loyal 
to  Fiance,  and  promising  that  very  .soon  an  army  would  come 
and  lecapturo  Acadia.     Tho  English,  on  their  part,  w.-r-e  making 
few  new  settlements,  and  iuid  no  forces  which  could  oppose  a 
combined  attack  from  Canada  and  Old  France.     Thus,  in  spite 
of  what  were,  after  all,  only  occasional  disturbances,  the  Acadians 
continued  to  grow  and  prosjier  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  in  1 745.    Louisbourg  and  the  fishing-stations 
afforded  them  a  good  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  and  they 
hivd  no  taxes  to  pay. 


A  Great 
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Tlie  EngliNli,  atier  more  tlian  thirty  yeai-M  «>f  riecupation,  had 
only  two  forts  in  AitMliu — Annapolis  (the  old  Port  lloyal)  and 
CHnm-jiti.  A  force  wan  Heiit  from  Tx>uiHlx)iirg 
to  L-H|>tur(!  Acaiiiii ;  and  I^-llciHli;,  a  grandnon 
of  I^  Tour,  dftenninin;:^  to  win  glory  and 
rc^'airi  hin  8«-i;;ntMirial  righto  at  tho  sanio  time, 
led  a  Iwind  of  IndiiuiH  against  Annai)oliH.  Cun-fau  fell  without 
itjsistfiiicc. 

Paul  Miixcaren*!,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia — a  bravo  and 
dett*rniined  man — rojiulst'd  Jk^llriHlo  and  his  l>and  of  HavageH  at 
Annai^lis,  though  the  fortirtrations  w«'i-o  in  a  ruinotm  condition. 
He  wjis  ('«|ually  HUcci'Hsful  in  driving  off  tho  land  force  which 
came  from  IxniiNltourg ;  and  later,  when  tho  men -of -war 
which  were  to  have  Hupportwl  it,  arrivwl,  they  t«K»,  were 
driven  Iwick  by  MaHcarene,  whose  garrison  hivd,  meanwhile,  been 
reinforccnl  from  Bost<>n.  Brave  and  ivsourceful  as  Mascarene 
wan,  h«  could  not  have  succeeded  but  for  the  refusal  of  the 
Acadians  to  aid  their  own  countrymen.  They  wrote  to  the 
French  conunander  :  "  We  live  under  a  mild  and  trantjuil 
goxcrnment,  and  have  all  go<xl  reason  t<»  Ik?  faithful  to  it." 

Tho  heroic  d«!e<l  of  this  war  was  tho  captui-o  of  I»uislx>urg, 
and  the  glory  of  it  was  won  by  a  bo«ly  of  New  England  volun- 
_  teers.     The    New    Knglanders    hatcKl    Louis- 

*^  bourg,    not   only    because  it   gave   shelter  to 

**  tho  privateers  that  preyed  upon  their  trmling- 
vessels  in  time  of  war  and  the  savages  who  descended  upon  their 
frontiers,  but  In-cause  it  was  a  constant  sign  and  reminder  of 
French  iM)wer  in  North  America.  When  Shirley,  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  called  for  volunteers  the  call  was  i-esponded  to 
with  unusual  promptness,  and  troops  to  tho  numl)er  of  four 
or  five  thousand  were  plact'd  under  the  command  of  General 
Pepperell,  a  merchant,  who  had,  like  others  of  his  class,  learned 
to  fight  in  the  so1rx>1  of  tlie  Indian  wars. 

The  oommander  of  the  Knglish  squadron,  Commodore  Warren, 
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at  fiist  refused  to  join  what  seemed  a  hare-brained  expedition ; 
but  when,  several  weeks  later,  in  April  of  1745,  Pepperell 
had  reached  Canseau,  arul  was  rebuilding  the  fort  destroyed  by 
the  Fi-ench,  ho  was  agi-eeably  sui-prised  to  see  "Warren's  four 
ships  entering  the  harbor. 

Warren  set  sail  for  Louisbourg,  where  he  was  joined  by  six 
nioi-e  sliips  from  England,  whieh  enabled  him  to  seize  the  fort  at 
St.  Peters  and  prevent  French  ships  froju  taking  supplies  to  the 
garrison.  When  Pepperell's  transports  arrived,  the  French  were 
completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  he  was  able  to  effect  a  land- 
ing. After  a  siege  of  forty-nine  days  the  French  commander 
capitulated.  The  garrison  and  ail  the  inhabitants  were  sent 
baclc  to  France,  ajid  the  English  flag  floated 
from  the  battlements  of  Louisbourg.  A 
more  daring  and  a  more  successful  feat  of 
arms  has  rarely  been  accomplished  than  that  achieved  by 
merchant  Pepperell  and  his  force  of  farmers  and  mechanics. 
That  the  victory  proved  fruitless  must  have  been  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  the  New  Englanders,  for  Louisbourg  was  restored 
to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748. 

In  this  war  the  French  lost  two  fine  fleets.  One  sent  out 
against  Acadia  was  sliattered  by  storms,  and  only  a  few  weather- 
beaten  ships  reached  its  coasts.  The  other  was  destroyed  by  Com- 
modore Anson  off  Cape  Finisterre,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Spain. 

A  French  force  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Chignecto  durin" 
the  winter  of  1747.  The  commander  learned  that  a  body  of 
five  hundred  soldiers  sent  by  Governor  Shirley  to  Mascarene's 
assistance  were  quartered  on  the  Acadians  at  Mines.  He 
determined  to  surprise  this  army,  and  sent  a  force  around  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  seize  tliem.  A  tedious  march  of  eighteen  days 
brought  the  French  to  the  Gaspere^iu.  They  were  fortunate 
enough  to  arrive  in  a  furious  snowstorm.  While  the  English, 
not  dreaming  of   danger,  slept,  their  houses  were  surrounded, 
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they  themsolvps  overpowered,  and  a  large  number  killed  in  spite 
of  a  brave  resi.staiue. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  was  unfortunate  for  the  English 
government.  The  Acadians  saw  the  British  officers  surprised 
and  defeated  at  their  own  doors.  It  was  most  natural  that  the 
excitable  Frenchmen  should  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
victory  and  form  an  unjust  estimate  of  the  couiage  and  capacity 
of  the  defeated  En<'lish  soldiers. 


HARBUK  OF  LOIJIgBOt'KU  t  FmmoldprinlJ 

At  the  close  of  the  war  no  expense  nor  labor  was  spared  on 
the  part  of  France  to  restore  and  strengthen  Ixjuislxjurg.  The 
claim  to  the  western  part  of  Acadia  was  renewed  and  emissaries 
sent  into  the  province  to  seduce  the  inhabitants  from  their 
wavering  and  half-hearted  allegiance  to  England.  One  of 
chese,  a  priest  named  Le  Loutre,  used  his  sacred  otRce  to  stir 
up  the  strife  between  his  people  and  the  English  government. 

Till  now  there  had  been  no  important  English  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia,  but  in  1749  Halifax  was  founded  on  Chebuctou 
harboi'.  It  was  at  once  settled  by  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  chiefly  u.s- 
charged  oHiiers  and  sailors.  Thither  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  Acadians  were  called  upon  to  take  the  long-delaved 
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oath  of  allegiance,  but  this  they  refused  to  do  unless  exempted 
from  bearing  arms  in  case  of  another  French  war.  They  were 
then  told  that  unless  they  v/ould  take  an  un(iualified  oath  by 
a  certain  day  all  their  goods  and  riglits  in  the  province  would 
be  forfeited. 

Perhaps  as  a  step  tovranh  enforcing  the  order,  the  English 
built  a  block -house  at  Mines.  This  displeased  tlie  Fieneh  ;  and 
the  Indians  who  had  only  just  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  English,  were  soon  again  on  the  war-path.  They  com- 
mitted a  number  of  outrages  in  different  parts  of  the  province, 
in  some  instances  openly  assisted  by  the  Acadians,  and  in  others 
i«ceiving  from  them  secret  aid  and  encouragement.  A  block- 
house called  Fort  Edward  was  erected  in  1750  between  Pisisruid 
and  Ste.  Croix,  and  in  the  same  year  JVIajor  Lawrence  was  sent 
to  build  another  at  Chignecto,  near  the  disputed  boundary  and 
the  centre  of  Acadian  disaffection.  Tliere  were  French  tnnips 
on  this  peninsula  stationed  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  little 
River  Missaguash,  which  the  French  claimed  as  the  boundary  of 
Acadia.  To  the  south,  on  the  rich  marshes,  lay  the  prosperous 
settlement  of  Beaubassin,  with  about  a  thousiuid  inhabitants. 
No  sooner  had  word  arrived  that  the  troops 
were  coining,  than  the  Acadians  of  this  place 
deserted  their  farms,  burned  their  Jiouses,  and 
fled  across  the  river  to  the  French  camp.  This  was  the  first 
step  in  the  exile  of  the  Acadians  and  it  was  taken  by  the  advice 
of  their  priest,  Le  Loutre.  Many  of  these  people  went  to  He 
St.  Jean  and  other  wilderness  places,  where  they  suffered 
great  hardships. 

In  September,  1 750,  Lawrence  built  a  fort  south  of  the  Mis- 
saguash, to  which  he  gave  liis  own  name,  and  in  the  same  year 
La  Come  began  to  build  the  fine  French  fort  called  Beausdjour 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the  same  river.  The  French  had 
thus  a  chain  of  forts  extending  across  Acadia  fiom  Bale  Verte 
to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John.     It  was  impossible  that  peace 
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should  long  continue,  with  armed  men  facing  each  other  in  tliis 
way,  and  in  1755  Governor  I-iwrenee  wrote  to  Governor  Sliirley 
of  Mu.s,sacl,usett3  asking  hi.s  l.elp  to  drive  tlie  French  from 
the  north  side  of  tlio  Bay  of  Fundy. 

A  force  was  accordingly  sent  against  Beausejour  under  com- 
mand of  Moncton,  Winslow,  «nd  Scott.  After  a  short  resist- 
ance the  fort  was  taicen.  The  Acatiians  who 
had  been  forced  to  take  up  aims  were  par- 
doned. The  garrison  was  sent  by  sea  to 
LouislK)urg,  an.l  promised  not  to  fight  against  the  English 
for  s,x  months.  The  other  French  p<.sts  in  Acadia  were  also 
taken.  This  was  the  only  one,  of  four  English  expeditions 
sent  in  175o  against  the  French  forts  in  North  America,  that 
had  accomplished  its  purpose.  Everywhere  else  the  French  were 
victorious. 

The  Seven  Years'  War  was  alx>ut  to  com.  .nee,  and  with  it  a 
life  and  death  struggle  between  France  and  Englanrl  for  the 
possession  of  the  North  American  continent.  We  have  seen 
in  our  own  day  in  S..uth  Africa  how  a  war  can  be  prolonged  by 
the  sympathy  and  secret  assistance  of  the  disaffected  population 
of  a  colony  on  the  border  of  an  enemy's  state.  The  Acadians 
were  likewise  in  a  position  to  seriously  embarrass  the  English 
and  there  had  been  in  the  previous  years  abundant  evidence  that 
they  were  ready  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  position,  to  aid 
by  every  means  in  their  power  the  enemies  of  England  and  to 
thwart  and  injure  h       'efenders. 

Lawrence,  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  an.l  the  British  mili- 
tary autlK,rities  determined  that  the  French  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  must  at  length  be  compelled  either  to  submit  uncon- 
ditionally  or  be  banished  with  their  families.  The  deputies  of 
the  principal  Frencli  settlements  were  called  to  Halifax  and 
every  argument  was  used  to  induce  the  men  of  Acadia  to'  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance;  but  still  one  and  all  insisted  that  they 
could  not  and  would  not  swear  to  obey  the  British  sovereign 
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-except  with  the  coii(liti«)ri  previously  niacJ*'.     This  condition  the 
English  would  not  grant,  having  IcanitHl  too  well  the  character 
of  Acadian  neutrality.     Then  t<K)k  place  that 
Exiled  lamentable    event  —  the    banishment   of     the 

AcadianS.  Acadians.  Troops  were  sent  into  the  different 
districts.  The  men  were  imprisoned,  and  the  women  and 
children  brought  with  their  household  goods  to  the  seashore, 
where  they  were  put  on  boanl  transports  and  sent  to  different 
parts  of  the  British  colonies,  from  Boston  to  the  West  In.lies. 
About  three  thousand  were  thus  transported.  The  remainder  of 
the  population  tied  either  to  Canada,  He  St.  Jean  (Prince 
Eoward  Island),  or  II*  Royale  (Cape  Breton).  Some  remained 
with  the  French  army  at  Chignecto,  and  continued  till  the  close 
of  the  war  to  annoy  the  English. 

Eight  years  later,  wh<ni  j)eace  was  r(^stored  and  Canada  became 
an  English  possession,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  banished 
Acadians  returned  to  their  old  homes,  and  their  descendants  to- 
day form  a  large,  loyal,  law-abiding,  and  industrious  part  of  the 
population  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Still,  on  some  quiet  road, 
a  grande  dame,  or  a  matron,  may  Iks  met 
wearing  the  close-fitting  cap,  the  kirtle  of 
homespun,  and  the  kerchief  of  the  olden 
days.  Still  the  novelist  may  obtain  material  for  his  romance 
from  the  legends  of  the  war  told  by  some  white-haired  patriarch 
to  the  children,  who,  with  bright  dark  eyes  and  ea^cr  gestures, 
sit  listening  around  the  open  door  on  a  summer  holiday.  Still 
in  a  remote  district  the  credulous  country  lads  may  steal  out 
in  the  hush  of  the  summer  night,  with  lantern  and  divining-rod, 
to  search  for  buried  trmsure,  left,  so  the  story  runs,  by  some 
rich  Frenchman  in  his  hurried  flight.  The  younger  Acadians 
wear  no  distinctive  dress,  thougii  the  accents  of  their  sweet 
mother-tongue  may  yet  lii'.ger  among  t'lem,  and  their  manners 
liear  traces  of  a  vivacitv  foreign  to  their  neighV)ors  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent ;  but  on  the  farm,  at  the  fishing  station,  in  the 
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•workshop,  in  tlie  scImmjI,  uihI  in  pioffssional  lif«',  their  inflncm-o 
is  felt,  and  they  are  doiii-,'  jjcmhI  service  in  biiildinj,'  up  the 
Ganadian  nation. 

Lon<,'fellow  hiis  painted  for  us  a  picture  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Acatlians  that  will   live  fortner  in  our  imagination.     But 
wliile  we  aihnire  tlio  hraiity  and  fee]  the  pathos 


I/ongrfellow's 


o{  Evangeline,  we  should  not  torget  that  rulers 


Evangeline.  ,    ,   ,       ^       ,...,,, 

must  deal,  not  with  indivuluabi  but  with 
masse-s  of  people.  War  is  cruel,  and  it  is  a  stern  rule  of  nature 
that  wickedness  and  folly  hring  suffering  not  only  ui)on  the 
guilty  but  upon  the  innocent  also. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


THE  CHAIN  OF  FORTS. 
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KORT  MICHILUMACKINAC. 

The  French  now  claimed  not  only  the  basin  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  but  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  region  held  by  an  English  fur-trading 
company  around  Hudson  Bay  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  shore 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  all  they  conceded  to  Great  Britain. 
But  how  was  France  to  hold  the  territory  gained  for  her  by 
her  noble  band  of  explorers  1  Champlain  had  shown  the  way 
when  in  1608  he  planted  his  little  town  on  the  rocky  precipice 
of  Quebec;  Whoever  held  that  citadel  owned  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Frontenac  had  built  a  fortress  near  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Detroit — founded  in  1694  by  La  Motte  Cadillac  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Jesuits,  Montreal  merchants,  and  the 
Iroquois — ^guarded  the  Upper  Lakes,  and  Michillimackinac  closrd 
the  entrance  to  Lake  Michigan.  La  Salle  had  built  a  fort  ^n 
the  Illinois.  In  1720  the  chain  of  forts  was  completed  when 
Fort  Niagara  was  erected  near  La  Salle's  old  post,  in  spite  of 
the  English  and  the  Iroquois.     Every  entrance  to  the  Mississippi 
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fr..m  the  north  was  gu>ii,U^\  l,y  ha,-.ly  Canadian  soldiei-s. 
Farther  down  the  river,  in  tlie  Illinoin  cnintry,  Fort  Chartres 
threatened  the  passing  luwit  with  destruction. 

In  the  east,  Fort  Chan.I,ly  prot.rted  Montreal  from  the  Iroquois 
who  nu,i,'ht  try  to  reaeh  it  by  the  way  <.f  I^ike  Cha.nphiin  and 
the  Uichelieu.  In  17.11  the  Fre.uh  fortified  themselves  a-ainst 
theirn.oro  formidable  civilized  enemy  by  building  Crown  Point 
at  the  outlet  of  Dike  Chainplain,  and  before  the  Seven  Years' 
War  bt'-an,  the  cannon  of  Ticonderoga  guardc'd  the  pass^ige 
from  I^ke  George.  Almost  all  these  places  served  the  double 
purpose  of  defence  against  the  enemy  and  of  fur-trading  stations, 
and  in  many  cases  the  profits  of  the  fur  were  supposed  to  main- 
tain the  forts. 


TBB 

CHAIN  OF  FORTS 
and  Location  of  Indian  Tribes. 


The  building  of  forts  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  on  the  frontier 
of  Acadia  forms  part  of  the  story  of  that  great  war  which  ended 
by  giving  Canada  to  England. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE  PACIFIC. 

All  tlie  early  explorers  of  Cantidn  ^'id  hope<l  to  fij.d  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Chainplain  liad  .sought  ic  by  way  of  the  ^t, 
Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa.  Manjuette  had  hop*  :'•  to  reach  it  when 
he  embarked  on  the  Mississippi.  Still,  .  i  the  eight<'!enth  century, 
the  western  ocean  was  the  goal  longwl  for  by  the  mlventurous 
Canadian  voyageur.  In  that  search  the  Arkansas  and  the 
Missouri  as  well  as  many  a  southern  stream  had  been  followed 
toward  their  sources.  With  Louisiana  as  a  base,  almost  the 
whole  south-western  part  of  the  great  central  plain  had  been 
explored — till  on  the  one  hand  the  travellers  had  reached 
the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  south  and  on  the  other,  followed 
the  windings  of  the  Platte  river  into  the  treeless  plains  of 
Colorado, 

But  the  most  interesting  discoveries,  to  us  at  least,  are  those 
of  the  V^rendryes.  Verendrye  the  elder,  w.t8  a  Canadian  bom 
in  1685.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  Europe, 
served  in  the  war  of  *he  Spanish  succession, 
and  was  wounded  at  Malplaquet.  On  his 
return  to  Canada  he  resumed  his  old  life  of  a  forest  fur-trader, 
and  in  1728  he  had  command  of  <i  post  on  Lake  Nepigon. 

Frt)m  the  Indians  with  whom  he  traded  he  heard  many  stories 
of  a  river  that  flowed  into  the  western  sea.  None  were  credible, 
but  the  desire  for  exploiution  awoke  within  him,  and  he  asked  the 
king  to  furnish  him  with  means  to  discover  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  king  would  give  him  no  money  but  granted  h"m  a  monopoly 
of  the  fur-trade  west  of  Like  Si'^>erior.  As  in  the  case  of  La 
Salle,  this  aroused  the  jealousy  of  all  the  merchants  in  Cana-.ia. 
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Buv.  the  govornor,  R'niilmriioix.  v.;!h  Iuh  sNwIy  frii'iid  ninl  de- 
fem.'ed  him  a^^iiiiiHt  th«  •«Uiiil«'r  ttf  liis  e;  •.<ii»'H.  \V«'  can  only 
very  briefly  follow  the  canser  of  this  «'iiteriMising  expIor(>r  and 
hi}'  gaUurit  Hors. 

In  June  1731  Verendrye,  his  thn**-  sons,  )iis  nephuw,  a  J"suit 
prieHt,  an«i  a  party  of  Canadiuns  set  out  from  Alontreul  for  the 
far  west.  They  reachetl  I^ke  Hui)erior  and  started  acniss  the 
barren  rocky  region  that  separates  the  waters  flowing  into  Ijike 
Superior  from  those  that  "uipty  into  I^ike  VViiir.',H'g.  Tlie  men 
grew  mutinous,  and  VerentUye  liimself  could  not  pro«-eed  that 
year  beyond  the  Kaministikwi.  His  nephew  was  able  to  build  a 
fort — St.  Pierre  on  Rainy  I>»ike.  The  next  year  this  nephew  died, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Vermdrye,  a  piiest,  and  a  party  of  twenty 
who  had  set  out  with  him  for  Miehillimuckinac,  were  found 
on  an  island  in  the  Lake(»f  the  Wo«h1s  nrud«>r(Ki  l)y  the  Indians. 
In  spite  of  this  and  nuiidierless  difiiculties  and  diseouragements, 
Exolorers'  ^*^''*-"*^'y«  Nuccmled  ii«  exploring  a  great  part 
Progress  °^  ^'"^*^  '**  ""^  *''*'  ^'■"^"'^■"  "^  ManitolMi.      On 

^*  Assinils)ine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Winni- 
peg, on  the  eastern  side  of  I^ko  Winnipeg,  and  oa  I^ake  Mani- 
toba he  boilt  fortified  posts.  Fort  Rouge  stcKnl  on  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and  still  lat  a  fort  was  built  on  the 
feaskatchewaiw  But  although  lie  spare«l  no  pains,  he  could  find 
no  trace  of  a  i-oad  to  the  Pacific. 

At  length  In  17.38  he  heard  that  the  Mandans,  a  trbe  of 
Indians  on  tho  Mi.s.souri,  could  guide  him  to  the  western  sea. 
He  set  out  for  the  Mand.m  country,  tnd  in  tlue  time  reached 
their  villages,  but  unfortunately  he  was  robbed  of  the  presents 
without  which  no  dealings  with  the  Indians  c  uld  l)e  carrieil  on. 
His  interpreter,  t<xj,  deserted  him  and  he  was  obliged  tx-  return. 
He  left  behind  him  two  of  his  men  to  ieam  the  Mandan  language. 
On  his  way  home  he  grew  very  ill,  and  was  compelled  to  leave 
future  explorations  to  his  sons. 
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Til  17  rj  tin'  liintliris  VVri'iiilryt',  witli  two  Ciuimliiiii-*,  r«'jich«l 
tin'  MjiimIhiis.     TIm'hi'  InilittiiH  tiil«|  tlinn  that  tlii-y  <li'l  n<>t  kimw 
tlio  way  to    tlio    m'li,     Itiit    that    ii    wi-stfiii    trilM» 
•*  '      lalird  tht>   llnpHt*   ImiiaiiH  could  <liir<'t    tlioiii  to  it. 

l^ante  n.  'j'|„,y  fuciinhc*!  tlu'  CanailiaiiH  with  two  >,'iii<h'H. 
Tlicy  tnivj'llt'tl  for  tw«'iity  'liiyH,  urid  rrach«Ml,  not  thi-  trilit'  for 
whom  they  liad  Imn'm  wan-liiiij,',  hut  anothfr  nilh-il  liy  thr  truvfl- 
Icrs  hni  Jiinux-I/omiufn.  These  Inilians  were  tViemlly,  and  wuit 
HoiiiH  of  tlieir  yoiiii^  men  to  guide  the  C'aiiadiuii  party  to  tho 
Horse  Tiidiatis.  When  at  len;,'tli  tliat  triln-  was  reac-h(Ml  it  wuh 
found  that  tliey  knew;  nothinj<  of  the  Pacific,  hut  they  toltl  of 
another  trilx',  tlie  How  Indians,  who  dwelt  near  the  mountains, 
and  they,  it  was  miid,  would  know  something  alniut  the  grtsat 
water.  When  tho  explorera  rtuichetl  at  last  tlui  encr.mpment  of 
the  Bt>w  Indians  they  fouml  that  tho  whole  trilx*  hml  gathereil 
together  for  a  war  cxjKHlition  against  the  Snake  Indians.  Thoy 
asked  the  Canadians  to  accomi>any  them,  and  the  younger 
Verendrye,  who  was  called  the  Chevali«'r,  consented.  He  was 
rewatiitHl,  for  on  New  Y«'ar's  Day  \7A'.\  he 

of  Rockies.  Mountains.     He  thouglit  that  if   l>o  could 

only  climb  one  of  the  disUint  snoNv-clad  jH'aks  he  might  stv  at 
its  feet  the  groat  Pacific.  Moi-e  than  half  a  century,  Ijowever, 
was  to  pass  In-fore  the  first  white  num  slu>uld  make  his  toilsome 
way  over  the  eight  hundred  miles  that  intarvene  In'tween  the 
Rocky  Mountains  an(i  the  ocean.  The  young  men  now  returned 
with  the  news  of  their  discovery. 

Their  friend  Beauharnoia  was  soon  after  recalled,  but  his  suc- 
cessor Galis.sonnien ,  perhaps  the  ablest  of  Canadian  governors, 
continued  to  defend  the  explorers  against  the  envy  and  detraction 
of  rival  fur-traders.  This  governor  was  able  to  estimate  at  their 
true  value  the  toils,  the  anxieties,  and  the  dangers  of  the  life 
led  by  men  who,  at  their  own  cost,  undertook  tlie  exploration 
of  such  vast  regions ;  and  he  obtained  for  Veremlrye  the  elder, 
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tho  iiim;h-<!ov«'tiM|  ilifomtimi  ..f  h..  (»,,|,.,  ,,f  t|„.  (',.„„^  „f 
St.  Lmis.  |{|,t  tliis  yiviit  .'xplnnT  ilj.i  „..t  luii;,'  i-njov  tlin 
honor,  for  hv  <|it><l  jn  I"  KJ. 

His  NoiiH  pn'SH<-.|  on.  TIm'  (.'iM'ViiIi.r  na.-l,,..!  tlii^  forkn  of  tho 
SrtHkiiUlifwan,  nn<i  w.ih  alM.iit  to  Mtiirt  <.ti  a  joiirn.y  to  tlio 
mountains,  l.ut  ImmI  n.'wn  cam.-.  A  n.w  Kovrrnm,  .Jnn.|.ii.'i,-, 
unrl  an  uns.rn|)ulouH  inhii.!.int,  Frun.,ois  Mi«.,t,  iia<l  arri\.M|  in 
Cana<ia.  Tli.-y  w.-re  »»otli  In-nt  ..fr  niakinj,'  ♦ii.-ir  fortnn.s  in  tim 
colony.  Til.!  V.'Trn.lry..s  iwul  -iv.-n  yr.  of  lu!K,r  an.l  sjM.nt 
lar«OMunisof  nion.'y  in  lmil.lin«  forts  and  i.n.linK  rout.-H  throu«li 
the  north-western  prairies.  They  Iwul  estahlisliwl  a  very 
lucrative  fur-tra«le,  hut  now  the  fruit  of  tlieir  lalx.rs  was  taken 
from  them.  Th«i  c..mnjis.sion  to  fnid  the  iVifie  was  given  to 
ont!  St.  Pierre,  who  was  totally  unfitt.sl  for  the  task.  Th« 
Services  V.-rendryes  wer.'  rohl)...|  of  their  forts  and 

Unappreciated.    ^**^^**'  '""*  **"'  ^'""'^  ^'"'  "*''''"''  '*'*'>'  '""*  J'"'* 

pared  themselves  from  l)oyh(MHl  was  given* 
t«i  others.  Little  ailvantago  w»w  reap'sd  by  those  who  fia<l 
enteretl  into  this  dishonest  scheme.  The  Indians  prov.nl  hostile, 
and  St.'  Pierre  soon  gave  up  th.-  task  and  returne*!  to  QuelR-c 
in  1753,  But  Du.juesne,  the  governor  wIk.  had  succeeded 
Jonquiere,  had  now  to  tlevote  all  his  energies  to  d.-fending  the 
tt^rritory  already  owntni  hy  France.  No  fuither  exj.lorationH 
could  be  undertaken  at  that  time,  and  the  brothers  Verendrye, 
to  whom  Cana<la  and  the  United  States  owe  so  much,  spent  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  (jbscuro  poverty. 
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Warfare, 


INDIAN  WARS. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  two 
wars  between  France  and  England, — The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  (1702-1713),  and  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession 
(1741-1748).  The  former  was  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
which  gave  Acadia,  Newfoundland  and  Hudson  Bay  to  England, 
and  left  France  in  possession  of  Canada,  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  Cfipe  Breton,  and  Louisiana.  The  latter, 
or  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  was  closed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  all 
conquests  were  mutually  restored.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  mother  countries  were  at  war  for  eighteen  out 
of  the  forty-eight  years.  But  in  the  American  colonies  a 
savage  border  warfare  was  going  on  almost  continually. 

A  glanca  at  a  modern  map  of  the  Northern  States  from  Maine 
to  Dakota  will  show  a  network  of  railway  lines,  with  numerous 
dots  representing  cities,  some  of  them  very  large  and  important, 
containing  many  thousands  of  people.  We  know  that  those  rail- 
ways pass  through  cultivated  farms  and  rush  by  busy  factories. 
In  many  places  the  cars  are  loaded  with  ores,  coal,  or  other 
products  of  the  mines.  In  Maine  and  some  of  the  north-western 
states  there  are  still  great  forests  which  the  lumbermen  are 
rapidly  clearing  away.  Two  hundre<l  years  ago  it  was  very 
different.  West  of  northern  New  York  there  were  no  roads 
save  Indian  trails.  Boston,  on  tlie  coast,  was  an  important, 
though  still  a  small  city.  To  the  north-west  of  that,  Albany 
was  the  only  place  that  could  be  called  a  town.  Here  and 
there  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  northern  New  York 
were  rough  clearings  on  which  stood  a  cluster  of  log  houses  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  or  fence  of  stout  posts  or  logs,  set  upright  in 
the  earth,  and  called  f.  stockade  or  palisade.     Often,  among  the 
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stumps  stood  a  single  cabin— the  home  of  some  backwoodsman 
wlio  ventured  with  his  young  wife  and  little  family  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  a  forest  life  alone.  He  never  went  outside  without  his 
gun  and  generally  left  another  with  his  wife  who,  with  anxious 
though  resolute  heart  and  watchful  eyes,  awaited  his  return. 

In  New  England,  at  in- 
tervals along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  were  to  lie  seen 
the  wigwams  of  the  Aben- 
akis.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, their  dwellings  were 
built  after  the  fashion  of 
the  white  settlers.  Around 
or  near  the  encamp- 
ments were  cultivated 
fields.  Near  the  lakes  of  northern  New  York  were  the  Irotjuois 
towns,  .surrounded  by  fields  of  maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins. 
On  the  shores  of  the  western  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  dwelt  uiummbt?red  trilies  of  savages  upon  whom  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  had,  as  yet,  but  little  influence.    These 

western  tribes  were  friendly  to  the  French  rulers  of  Canada 

often  false,  always  fickle,  but  still,  on  the  whole,  friendly. 

The  Iro<ju()is  or  Five  Naticm  Indians,  except  the  Senecas, 
either  sided  with  the  En-lish  or  were  neutral.  They  wished  to 
buy  the  furs  from  the  western  tribes  and  exchange  them  with 
the  English  and  Dutch  at  Albany  for  English  goods  and  English 
rum.  The  goods  were  both  better  and  cheaper  than  those 
offered  by  the  French  at  Montreal  or  sent  by  them  to  the 
western  posts.  To  prevent  this  trade  without  going  to  war 
with  the  Iroquois  was  the  hardest  task  the  Canadian  oflicials 
had  to  perform. 

The  Ab(>nakis  and  other  New  England  tribes,  as  well  as  the 
Micmacs  of  Acadia,  were  friends  of  tlie  French.  They  were 
nominal  Christians  and  their  missionaries  had  great  influence 
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over  them.  B(>si<k's  these  there  were,  near  Quebec,  Hettleraents 
of  Cliristian  Hurons,  Mohawks,  and  Algonquins.  •  These  mission 
Inflians,  as  they  were  called,  f(jrmed  part,  and  a  very  important 
part,  of  the  French  forces. 

Governor  Vaudreuil  spare<l  neither  expense  nor  pains  to 
prevent  the  Indians  on  the  New  Enj^land  frontier  from  making 
peace  with  the  British  colonies.  As  long  as  these  Indians  were 
hostile  no  British  settlements  could  be  ma<le 
near  Canada,  and  there  wouUl  be  little  danger 
of  an  army  marching  through  the  northern 
wildqrness,  infestetl  by  bands  of  savages,  into 
the  French  province.  Hence  it  came  that  in  time  of  war 
French  officers  led  the  Indians  against  the  New  England  frontier 
and  in  time  of  peace  French  governors  urged  them  to  attack  the 
common  enemy.  The  history  of  the  time  is  full  of  stories  of 
these  border  raids.  Two  examples  have  Ijeen  selected  to 
show  the  character  of  this  horrible  warfare :  Deerfield  and 
Norridgewock. 

It  was  a  midwinter  night  almost  two  hundred  years  ago.  On 
the  northern  border  of  Massachusetts  stood  the  village  of 
Deerfield.  It  consisted  of  forty-one  houses.  The  site  chosen  was 
the  raised  meadows  near  the  bank  of  a  river.  In  the  middle  of 
the  village  was  a  palisade,  within  which  were  some  fifteen  strongly 
built  dwellings,  with  their  outhouses.  The  Puritan  community 
had  plact'd  here  its  meeting  house.  To  this  spot  came  in  time  of 
danger  not  only  the  villagers  but  all  the  people  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  On  this  cold  winter  night  there  were  nearly  three 
hundred  men,  women  and  children  at  Deerfield,  for  there  were 
rumors  abroad  that  the  Indians  were  on  the  war-path.  Among 
the  number  were  twenty  volunteers.  They 
kept  careless  guard,  however,  believing  that  the 
thi'eatenefl  danger  was  still  far  distant.  The  snow 
had  drifted  in  great  banks  to  the  top  of  the  palisade  and  the 
sparkling  crust  was  firm  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  a  man. 
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Outside  in  the  forest  lay  a  hand  of  Canadians  and  Indiana 
shivering  and  starviiifr.  Th.-ir  leader  was  Hertel  de  Rouviile. 
In  the  cold  and  darkness  tliat  conies  before  the  dawn  the  crouch- 
ing foe  moved  toward  tlie  sleei)ing  village,  lialting  every  now 
and  then,  so  that  a  lisf.-iicr  might  mistake  the  sound  of  their 
marching  for  the  rustling  of  the  wind  among  the  icy  boughs  of 
the  forest. 

Just  inside  the  fort  was  the  house  of  the  minister,  Mr. 
Williams.  He  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  shouts  and  blows 
to  sc^e  painted  savages  bursting  through  the  shattered  d(M)rs  of 
the  room  wliere  he  slept.  In  a  moment  two  of  his  eight  children 
with  their  black  nurse  lay  dead  bt^fore  him.  He  and  his  delicate 
wife  were  soon  bound  and  helpless.  Some  of  his  neighbors 
escaped,  but  many  were  killed  and  more  were  captured.  The 
house  of  one  of  the  New  Englandcrs,  named  Stebbins,  was  bullet- 
proof. In  it  were  seven  men,  four  or  five  women,  and  a  nundxr 
of  children.  The  men  fired  through  the  lo<jpholes  while  the 
women  moulded  bullets  for  them.  The  Indians  tried  to  .set  fire 
to  the  house,  but  were  at  last  driven  off.  They  had  lost  several 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Three  of  the  defenders  were  killed,  two 
men  and  a  woman. 

At  sunrise  a  war-party  and  a  wretched  train  of  over  a  hundred 
prisoners  were  on  their  way  to  Canada.  On  that  terrible  march 
all  but  the  strongest  died.  The  Indians,  with  cruel  mercy,  killed 
those  who  could  go  no  farther  and  whom  none  of  the  party  were 
able  to  carry.  Early  on  the  march  Mr.  Williams  learned  of 
the  death  of  his  wife.  Those  of  the  captives  who  at  last  arrived  in 
Canada  were  kindly  treated.  The  little  daughter 
of  the  minister  remained  at  one  of  the  missions 
with  the  Indians  who  had  carried  her  away. 
She  grew  uj)  with  them  and  married  one  of 
In  after  years  she  visited  her  old  home  with  her 
children,  but  nothing  would  induce  her  to  stay  there.  In  1 706, 
two  years  after  their  capture,  her  father  and  brothers  were  re- 
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defined  with  a  numlK>r  of  other  prisoners,  who  at  various  times 
and  in  different  plates  had  fallen  into  t!io  hands  of  the  French. 

The  New  England  colonists  did  not  suffer  these  Indian 
outrages  to  go  unpunished.  This  will  Iw  seen  in  the  story  of 
Norridgewock,  a  town  on  the  Kiver  Kennebec,  in  Maine. 

Here,  in  the  first  (juarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lived  a 
tril)e  uf  Aln-naki  Indians  and  their  missionary,  Sehastien  Rale. 
There  were  aliout  fifty  or  sixty  warriors,  with  their  s(|uaws  and 
children.  Their  houses  were  built  much  in  the  English  way, 
but  at  this  time  the  village  was  nt)t  defended  by  a  stwkade. 
Near  the  place  was  a  little  mission  church.  For  several  yeai-s 
this  and  other  tribes  of  Abenakis  had  been  harassing  the 
settlers,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  wronged  tliem  out  of  their 
lands.  Rascally  traders  and  lav.  ioss  borderert^  had  moreover  too 
often  treated  the  savages  with  brutality  and  insult. 

For  nearly  four  years  the  authorities  had  allowetl  the  Indians 
to  keep  the  settlers  in  terror.  At  length  in  1724  a  company  of 
two  hundred  militiamen,  with  three  Mohawks,  was  sent  to  destroy 
Norridgewock  and  capture  Rale.  As  they  were  filing  tiirough 
the  forest  the  New  Englanders  met  two  sijuaws ;  they  shot  one 
and  captured  the  other.  It  was  aflerntion  when  they  reached 
Norridgewock.  An  Indian  saw  ihem,  gave  a  war-whoop  and 
ran  for  his  gun.  Squaws  and  children  rushed  screaming  to  the 
river.  The  Indians  ran  to  meet  the  enemy,  but  in  their 
excitement  they  fired  without  doing  much  harm.  Before  they 
Attack  on  ^""'^  re-load,   the  English  fired  a  volley 

Norridgewock.  ^^"''"^  '^'"*^*  ^  '*^'"^®  number.  The  Indians 
returned  the  fire,  then  fled  to  the  river, 
hoping  to  wade  or  swim  across.  Their  canoes  were  useless,  as 
they  had  left  their  paddles  in  the  cabins.  Many  were  shot  in 
the  water  or  as  they  climbed  tln^  opposite  bank. 

When  the  pursuers  returned  to  the  village  they  found  that 
Rale  had  shut  himself  into  one  of  the  houses,  and  was  defending 
himself  from  a  number  of  the  party  who  had  stayed  behind. 
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The  dcK>r  was  forc-ed  op3n  and  tl..,  .nissionary  was  shot.  The 
Indian  chief,  Mogg,  was  in  another  house.  He  ha,l  killed  one 
Fire  and  "^  **"'  Mohawks  ar.d  was  shot  l.y  the  brother  of 
Plunder.  ^''*^'®-     '^'''*'  «"'diers  then  ni.irdereil  Mogg's 

squaw  and  his  two  children.  The  village  was 
plundered,  the  images  in  the  church  destroyerj  and  the  sacred 
vessels  carried  off.  No  sooner  were  the  soldiers  out  of  sight  than 
the  Mohawks  stole  back  and  set  fire  to  the  church  ar,.l  houses 

But  It  can  serve  no  go<Kl.  pur^Kjse  to  dwell  on  these  tales  of 
a  bygone  tune.  The  red  man  has  almost  vanished.  The  race 
of  coureurs-de-bois  who  accon.panie.1  him  on  his  raids  has  also 
disappeared.  For  generations  the  descendants  of  the  New 
England  frontiersman  and  the  French  partisan  have  worked 
harmoniously  together  in  cities  built  on  rivers  whose  banks  so 
often  resounded  to  the  war-whoop  or  re-echoed  the  borderer's  yell 
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THE  FINAL  CONFLICT. 

PuuiNa  Qup«>n  Arnic's  wur,  tlio  only  event  which  concorrKHl 
Cai.aila  as  Hpurt  from  A<iiiliii,  iM'sidi-s  tlm  inciih-nts  of  th(!  l)onlrr 
will-fare,  was  "  Walk.M-'s  KxjMHlition  "  a!,'uinsb  Qiichrc.  Admiral 
"VValkor  oomniamlcMl  tho  llr«'t  and 'General  Hill  th«?  army,  hut 
though  they  had  twice  tho  MitmlM-r  of  men  that  Wolfe  had  when 
ho  took  t^ueln'o,  they  alxuidoned  their  project  In'fore  ever  n-aching 
the  citadel  and  wiiled  hack  to  England  in  disgrace. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  the  parchment  of  tho  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chajx'llo  wlien  events  In^gan  which  endi^l  in  the  histgi-eat 
war  lietwefc.i  France  and  England  on  the  American  continent. 
In  midsummer  of  tlie  year  174!)  rialissonnit're,  (Jovei-nor  and 
"R  f   Ml  tii  Conunander-General  of  Canada,  sent  Celoron 

_*  ^  **    de  Bienville  into  tho  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to, 

-^-    ,  occupy  it  for  France.     At  several  places  Bien- 

ville prcH'lainied  Louis  XV.  loid  of  the  entire 
region  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  the  streams  flowing  into  it 
throughout  its  whole  course,  f re  n  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mis-  s- 
sippi.  Plates  of  tin  bearing  the  aims  of  France  weie  nailed  to 
trees,  and  plates  of  lead  with  a  long  inscription  were  buried  near 
tho.e  trees,  as  a  token  and  a  record  of  the  French  claims.  The 
place  chosen  was  generally  the  junction  of  one  of  its  tributaries 
with  the  main  stream  of  the  Ohio  river.  But  Bienville  had 
more  important  work  to  do  than  nailing  up  tin  plates  or  burying 
leaden  ones.  English  traders  from  Pennsylvania,  Vir  'nia,  and 
New  York  had  crossed  into  the  valley,  made  fiiends  with  many 
tribes,  and  established  a  thriving  trade  among  them.  As 
Bienville  passed  tlnough  tiie  valley  he  strove  to  wiii  the  Indians 
back  to  their  allegiance  and  to  drive  away  the  English  intruders. 
He  was  not  very  successful ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Montreal, 
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after  tr«vnlII„;,„.o,.e  tl.un    3,000  ...ilos.  tluH  was   hin    n-iKut,. 

d.sp,...,  t<.w.„i«  t,.  K„.,.,  ...,  „.,,,...,  ,.,.,,.,.,^  ^;y;>'^ 

cuZl' H   '  n;'"''I"  "'"  ^"""'■""  '■"  "'''^^'""'  "  --I-'-y  "f  trailers 
CHll    1  tf...  Ohio  Cmpuny  was  fon„,.,i  i,.   VirnJ,  to  M.t.r  I 

fe.t..o  ..n.y  of  U.0  ,..uf..i  Hv. .,,.,  f::;;:,^;rt.:i: 

The  Ohio    ''*"'*■';"  *''"'"'J"'y  -f  tlwtfc  stuto.     Th.  foiiowi,,.. 

Company.    ^''"'  *'"'>'  ■'**'"*^  "■  ^''^I't  '..tme.!  Christopl.cT  (iist  to 
<'X|)lr>r«   tlio  oniifrv        ll-,     :. 

■■•""  ■■" '  >^"*-.. «« ,,  r  ,„.:.:;;,,;v;:;;:;;i;:;!,;'; 

'  T   '  ,  .    '""""J''™"'"  «'"  "■■"•'^ity  ..f  l,„ii,ii„,,  ,„rt,  .,,,1 

trading-stations  anion,.    H,o  In.lkiis       Tl„.  "'ra  ami 

I     ■  .  "  'iioiiiii.s,       ino  L'overnorH  of  li/.fl. 

done      Th    ^         ^''^"«  "->«y.  and  without  it  n<.tlu„.  could  }^ 
done.     Th„  governor  of  New  York  also  askcl  the  k-islaf  „  J^f 
...oney  tohHp  Pennsylvania  to  ,ain  the  friend'   i^'oh^ 
Indians,  hut  no  ,n<,ney  was  «rar.te.J       Whv  u.        ..      \         , 

any  d  «„,^  „„^„  .....^  ,^  ,,„,  ,|,^  ^  tP  °t 

Then  there  w»,  «,„,,,,  „       .,„,,  ^,  "     ,     '    '  7' 

crt,:  °"""  '"""""■ :"'°  ^-■"■'^  **■•'  ^^v  < :  i 

cnought  tlie  governor  sent  hv  the  Kin.r  nf  v.    i      .  '      ' '" 

denrivf.  thpm   .f  f  I    •      •   ,  "        England  want.-,    to 

"eprnc  them  of  the.r  r,ght  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their 

Internal    '7"  T'^' '  ''^"'*'  *'""  -"^•'''•"'"-  ^^'^^  alwavs  afraid  that 
Dispute.       ,    ^^-«-J'ly  ^v..uld  try  to  take  from  His  Majesty 

.rant.  »,.th„„t  a  ,„„/„.;..  wt.i  mr.rz 
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While  Dinwiddie,  Lieutenant  •  Governor  of  Virginia — who 
Heenis  to  have  been  the  m(»8t  clear-sighted  as  well  an  the  most 
energetic  of  the  governors  of  the  |>rovinws — was  <|iiarr«>ning  with 
his  Assembly  and  writing  to  the  Home  Gov»'rnment  i  >  send  him 
money  to  build  a  fort,  Duquesne,  the  new  governor  of  Canada, 
despatche<l  a  ImmH'  of  soldiers  to  build  a  fort  on  Jjake  Erie  and 
another  calle<l  Fort  Ijh  K<Buf,  a  little  farther  inland.  (See  p.  87). 

Late  in  the  auti'mn  of  1753  a  little  party  of  eight,  led  by  a 
tall  young  Virginian  of  twenty-two,  made  their  way  through  the 
dripping  leafless  forests,  over  mountains  and  at  ross  rivers  to 
Fort  IjB  B<Huf,  to  demand  why  the  French  had  invatled  English 
territory.  The  young  man  was  George  Washington,  sent  hither 
by  Governor  Dinwiddie.  The  officer  in  commantl  of  the  fort 
treated  him  courteously,  .sent  back  a  civil  answer  to  his  mast<'r, 
but  remained  where  he  was. 

The  next  year,  1754,  a  jwrty  was  at  length  sent  from 
Virginia  to  build  a  fort  where  Pittsburg  now  stands.  While  a 
band  of  forty  Englishmen  were  working  at  this 
'  task  a  fleet  of  canoes  came  bounding  down  the 

UnqUcSne.  ^iipj,y,aiiy,  and  five  hundred  Frenchmen  drove 
the  English  off,  destn)yed  their  half-finished  work  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  construct  a  fine  fort  on  one  of  the  best  sites 
in  America — Fort  Duquesne. 

Thi.^  act  was  looked  upon  by  the  Virginians  as  the  beginning 
t)f  war,  although  no  blood  had  been  shed.  Without  waiting  for 
ordei-s  from  England,  Dinwiddie  sent  as  many  soldiers  as  he 
could  collect,  toward  Fort  Duijuesno,  under  Fry.  Washington 
with  a  detachment  went  forward  to  make  a  road  across  the  moun- 
tains. The  distance  to  1h^  traversed  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  When  Washington  had  reached  Great  Meadows,  a  level 
place  not  far  from  Fort  Duquesne,  he  made  an  entrenchment  and 
.sent  out  scouts  to  look  for  the  enemy.  He  soon  got  word  from 
a  friendly  trader  that  a  number  of  Frenchmen  had  been  at  his 
house  the  day  befoie.     A  party  of  seventy-five  men  was  sent 
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out.   w}.o  M.u.H„.,l   all    ,|ny   witJnM.t    fi,„li„.   H„yo.H..       J,,    tl.« 

callcxl    1„,  Haif-kin,.  hnn,«..t  word  that  tl.e  ..Mi...  wn.  1  •',•   ' 
m  a  gen  «.me  distar.eo  away.      Wasl„„«f,<,„  with  f..,ty  men 

captunxl.     The  French  then  pretended  that  they  wL  aent  by 


the  commander  of  Fort  Duquesne  to  brin^^  Wasfdngton  a  sum 
mons  to  leave  the  countrv      Thev  l.;.rl  t)  "«^"n  a  sum- 

umiy.      iney  liad  the  .suniinons  with  them 

Fort  """^  "^^y  '^'"^  they  lurked  a.ound  for  two  dayl 

"KeceSSity."  7'*^""*   'ielivori,.^   it  ?       It    was   afterwards 

'*'^™'^'ith..*Jumonvill,.  had  orders  to  send  two 
^outs  back  to  Fort  Ducjuesne  as  soon  us  he  found  the  En  d Lh 

the  commander  of  the  fort  might 

The 


w< 


send  him  i-einforcements,  if  necessary.     War  was  begL ' 
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Nine  Hours 
of  Conflict. 


EiigliHh  trcM»pH  were  liiirri***!  forwanl.  Fry  wa«  «l«'u<l,  arul 
Wahhingtim  t<K)k  cnmiiiaiid.  A  ru«l»*  fi:t  WHMc«)ii.striiitv«l,  ralUil 
by  the  young  cnniinaiMler  "  Ni-cessity." 

Reinfori't'ineiits  had  been  sent  t«>  Diujuesne,  and  a  bn>ther  of 
JiunonTille  set  out  with  a  Uirge  jMirty  of  Freneh  and  IndianH  to 
avenge  liis  tleath.  Wasliington,  with  alniut  thre*'  hinn.'rtHl  and 
fifty  men,  awaite<l  the  attack  of  double  the  number  of  the  enemy. 
The  French  mounttnl  the  hills  around  and,  shelterwl  behin«l 
busheH,  fired  at  the  I^iglish.  Tl>e  F^ngliNh  st<MKl  their  ground 
and  returned  the  fu-e  aH  best  they  might.  Tlio  rain  fell  heavily, 
wetting  the  guns  of  lK)th  jiarties  as,  for  nine  long  liourH  of  the 
summer  day,  they  strove  to  clestroy  each  other. 
The  Englisli  were  lialf  starved.  Tlieir  powder 
was  nearly  gone.  Their  guns  were  foul  and 
they  had  no  means  of  cleanir^  th«>m.  Tlie  French  asked  then  to 
surrender.  They  were  to  n.arch  out  with  drums  beating  and  the 
honors  of  war,  carryin,?  their  cannon  and  property  with  them. 
On  the  other  hand  'they  were  to  return  the  prisoners  taken  in 
the  skirmish  with  Jumonville  and  leave  hostages  for  their  safe 
return.  Washington  could  do  nothing  else  but  comply.  The 
next  morning,  the  fourth  of  July,  1754,  he  set  out  on  his  difficult 
retreat  of  fifty-two  miles  over  the  Alleghany  mountains  to  Will's 
Creek,  where  supplies  had  been  left.  He  liatl  failed  and  was 
forced  to  look  on  suffering  which  he  could  not  relieve,  for  he  had 
many  si'.k  and  wounded  men  with  him.  But  it  was  through 
trials  of  this  kind  that  he  developed  the  endurance  and  resource- 
fulness for  which  he  afterwards  became  so  famous,  and  we  do 
not  read  that  even  here  at  the  outset  he  made  any  complaint. 


I         :,. 


CHAPTER   XV. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1755. 
Au.iou.iii  EnKlan.l  h,„1  Fiui..-,.  still  pivton.!.'.!  t..  Ik-  ut  jx-afe 
they  k.th  sent  out  tiiK.ps  to  An...ri,u.      Hmdd.Mk,  v.  lu,  «a.s  Hixty- 
five  years  „ld,  a.id  wl...  had  s,Hi,t  most  of  his  lif  •  in  fifihtiuK  for 
KriKlarul  o„   the  t.mtinent  ..f  Eun,,K.,  was  made  cmruander-in- 
chief  of  tl...   l{^•iti^h   fones.      When  he  h-n.l.nl    in    Vir«iniu   a 
cainiMiiyn  was  plannefl  that,  if  s.ucessful,   would   have  .hiven 
the  Firnch  from  tl  t  Ohio  valley,  and  cut  otf  the  valley  of  the 
8t.  Lawrence  from  the  re-ion  of  the  western  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi.    It  woul.l  also  hav,.  closed  the  n.ad  fn.ni  Canada  to  the 
New  Englan.l  frontier,  and  made  Acadia,  in    fact  a.s   well   as 
in  name,  a  British  province. 

Bmdflock  hi.nself  was  to  march  into  the  valley  of  the  Oliio 
and  capture  Fort  Duquesne.  Shirley,  the  brave  and  enterpnsing' 
though  vain  and  often  rash  governor  of  Mas.sachusetts,  was  te 
Plan  of  capture   Niagara.       William    Jcjhnson,    whose 

Campaign.  ^"."^'  "'^'•'•'"^■*'  '""ong  the  Innjuois  had  given 
him  great  inHuence  among  them,  was  to  obtain 
their  assistance  and  go  by  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain 
to  seize  Crown  Point,  the  great  f..rtress  that  barred  the  way 
to  Montreal ;  and  a  force  of  colonials  under  Colonel  Robert 
Monckton  was  to  take  Fort  Kmus,'.jour  in  Acadia.  We  shall 
see  what  success  attended  each  of  these  expe<litions. 

The  road  through  Pennsylvania  to  Fort  Duquesne  was  shorter 
than  one  through  Virginia;  moreover.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  v-^s 
thickly  settled,  while  much  of  Virginia  was,  in  those  da        -    ' 
a  wilderness,  yet,  strange  to  say.  the  longer  path  was  t        a 
Supplies  were  hard  to  get.     The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  would 
no-  sell  horses,  wu^^.ns,  or  provisions  to  the  king's  troops.     It 
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wiw  not  till  lU'iijaiiiiii  Ktankliii  win.  was  tiiiHtiHl  l.y  tlifm, 
hlinw.'«l  thi'iii  that  it  waH  tn  tln'ir  iiitrivNt  us  w»'l|  an  it  wain  tli«'ir 
duty  to  Hiipply  tin-  Nol.li.fN,  that  Mrail.hK-k  wun  aiilc  to  Itiiy  tli<> 
tMt>«lfil  ston-s  aii<l  iiicaiiN  of  traiiNiMtitatioii.  . .  IhmIv  of  VirKinians 
Braddocl  *<  ""<'«''■  l>iiiil»iir  joinnl  tho  forces,  ami  (icoix*' 
March  Washinjjion   was  oii«<  of   IJmildm-k'H  aiiits  «le- 

"aiiip.  A  |iarty  of  wilii  lHU-kwo«NiNtiu<ii  and  u 
niiinlHT  of  Indians  wouM  havi«  jointMJ  the  ^^''^'rHlH  fort-t's,  but 
tlwy  wouUl  not  Hulunit-to  th«>  diwiplirm  of  tli««  Hriti»h  anny.      It 


KOKT  UKALMKJOUH,  AKTKKWAKliS  KOKT  CrMBRKLAND, 


was  the  10th  of  June  l)efoie  Braddotk  started  on  his  march  from 
Fort  CunjlM'Hand  on  the  eastern  sido  of  the  Alleghanies,  near 
the  head  of  the  Potomac.  The  soldiers  had  to  make  a  road  as 
they  went.  As  they  toiled  on  over  the  monntains  they  formed  a 
living  chain  four  miles  in  length.  They  moved  so  slowly  that  by 
Washingtcn's  whice  the  heaviest  of  the  stores,  with  a  suificient 
guard,  wei-e  left  to  come  on  as  they  could,  while  a  bo<ly  of  twelve 
hundred  men  hurried  forward  to  Fort  Dutjuesne.  But  even  yet 
the  young  Virginian's  patience  was  sorely  tried  by  the  delibera- 
tion with  which  the  regulars  levelled  hills  and  bridged  rivers 
which  the  colonials  would  ha\e  ridden  over  or  waded  through. 
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At    ..n«th    I.OW..V..,..   flM,v  ,v«..|...|   „,..    M «a|„.|H.      .I,..r 

at..,-    ,|...y     ,a.l    ..n.s..|    i,    ..,„,    ,,,,.    ^.„  •„    „,^,,^^     ^^^.,^^    ^^^ 

>..,..,.,..  th..v   w .Ha.l<...|   1,.  s „...  ,..„„,,,..,    ,,.,,.,^„ 

(«...MhH,.s  an,|    ^,...r...h    Ho|.|i..,s.       A    vnll-v    „f   ,.,„sk..„v  an.l 
In  Battle     «'"J'^' '*'"•♦  '"""   »'"'  vuMunar.!  put  tl...  (•H„mli«„s 

Array.         *"    *^''''  "'"'  •''■"^"  ^'"'  ''"''••"«  ««•  ^Mtw.    Hnwl- 

.,        ,  ,    '''"'''   '''"^    '■''*  """V   "|.   in    l«i»tl..   army.      Tl... 

It.-,..-!.    a.Ml    tlH-ir    .uh«.  alli-s   «ai I    f|.,.   |...i,,,,t,   ]„    f,„,„ 

a»|l    o..    Htl...,.    Mi.|..    ..f    , „.,,.       ,,.,,..    |,Hlia,H.    H|...lt..n.l 

-'lm„l   n.-kH  an.!   tn..s.   ,H.un.|  a  t..rril.l..  fi...   i,.t..  th.  tr.K.nn 
that    .ln..v„    ,.,,    i,.    ,j„..     ,,„.„„..,    ,^    ^^,..,^.^    ^^^^.    ^,^^.^    ,^  .^    i^ 

rho  \  ..Kinmns  woul.l  hav.  to..«ht  th.-ir  ,.,M.„,i..s  i,.  tlu-ir  ...„ 
fuHlno,,    ...t  I»m..!,l,H.k  or.l..ml  tl...,„  l.uk.  an.l  wl,..,.  ..„.,..  of  l.is 
own  H..I.Ii..,..  fo|low.l  tl...ir  ..xa,n,.|..   tla-ir  ..,.,a.,.,|  ....n.,na,.,|..r 
iM-at  tl,..,,,  „.t.,  tlM-ir  nu.k.s  with  his  HW.,n|.      With  ,-....kl..H.s  ar.,J 
-.las.   ,..s..h.s,s«alla„t,y,  the   H.itish  ..Hi.v.s  st„.v..  t..  f..,,..  th.  „'• 
men  t..  Htan.l  th.-ir  «,„,„.,|.  or  I.,]  th..„,  foiwanl  to  afta.k  th.ir 
."v.s.h le  f.K.      Th..  ,.K>r  f,.|lowH  .>,„.  U..a,....  m.  ,«u.i,.  stri..]...,, 
that  uh^.  th..y  ,l,.l  fi,v  it  W.M  .,ft..„  i,.t«  th..ir  ow,.  .lisonh-nHl 
..u.ks.      Ihe  H.ht  lasf.i  h.it  th,,..  ho.:,.s,  and  at  the  end  ..f  that 
tune  H.xty  thrtH,  o„t  of  e.^rhty-six  ofHc...,-.s  w..,,.  kil!..,|  o.  ,|iK,U.I.V 
Br«<ld.K,.k  was  „.o.tal|y  wounde.l.      Fo,„-  h.nMs  had  Ih..„  shot 
under  h„n.  ar„l  he  f..||  j„st  as  I,,  had  or.l..r..l  a  retnat  a,„l  was 
Ktnv.ng    to   force    his    „,en    to    retiiv    i„    o,.!,.,..      \Vashin«t.>n 
e8caj)ed  as  hy  a  miracl,-. 

Braddock,  as  he  lay  dy.ng,  was  hea.rl  t«  n.urn.ur  :  "Who 
would  have  th<.UKht  it?"  and  at  last,  "We  shall  know  In-tter 
next  tune."  Dunha,-,  who  was  h-ft  in  c.nnnan.l,  with.lrew  his 
army  from  the  Virginian  foiests  to  Philadelphia. 

The  n.t.vat  of  the  ar,.,y  had  h.ft  the  r.md  op^-n  l*tw..eu  Fort 
Du(,uesne    and    the    British    settlements.       Over    it     to    their 
ev^r!a.sting  <li.graee,  the  French  for  tw..  years  ^ent    bands   of     ' 
^vages  to  slay  and   t.,rture   the    un,„ot..cted    frontiersn.en   of 
Pennsylvania   and    Virginia.       Scarc.,.ly    le.s8   guilty    were    the 
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^roveriiofs  and  assemblies  who  iillowed  <l(>feiieeless  men,  helpless 
women  and  innocent  chihhe.i   to  fall  n  pi.-y  to  these  human 
wolves,    whih'    they    wasted    their   time  in 
George  unprofitable  disputes.      No  wonder   (;eorj,'e 

Washington.  Wasiiin.i,'toii,  to  whom  was  given  the  im- 
possible task  of  defending'  hundivds  of  miles  of  frontier  with  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  exclaimed:  "The  supplicatin-  tears  of  the 
women  and  the  uK.vi'ij,'  petitions  of  the  men  melt  me  into  such 
deadly  sorrow  that  I  solemnly  d(H-lare,  if  1  know  my  own  mind, 
I  couid  offer  myself  a  ivilling  sacrifice  to  the  butchering  enemy, 
provided  that  would  contribute  to  the  people's  ease." 


On  the  Mohawk  River  lived,  for  twenty  years  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  war,  an  Irish  gentleman  named  William  Johnson. 
He  had  been  sent  to  New  York  when  a  youth  to  manage  the 
estates  of  his  uncle,  Admiral  Wairen,  who  owned  a  great  extent 
of  wi'i  lands  ther.  .  Johnson  made  fiiends  with  the  Indians, 
and  accordingly  was  given  charge  of  the 
Proceedings  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  for  in  the 
Delayed.  niiddle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Englishmen 

as  well  as  Frenchmen  considered  it  no  disgrace  to  empl  jy  the 
scalping  knives  of  the  savages  against  their  enemies.  The 
soldiers  were  in  camp,  but  the  supplies  were  not  at  hand  and 
many  precious  weeks  passed  idly  at  Albany  before  Johnson's 
arn.y  was  prepared  to  march.  At  length  all  was  ready  and 
alK)ut  two  thousand  New  Englanders  and  three  hundred 
Mohawks  proceeded  through  the  forests  of  northern  New  York 
to  Fort  Lvman  (afterwards  Fort  Edward),  near  the  source  of  the 
Hudson,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  I^ike  George,  where  Fort 
William  Henry  was  afterwards  built  (see  map,  p.  87). 

At  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlain  the  French  had  built  a 
strong  post  called  Crown  Point,  and  on  a  promontory  at  the  outlet 
of  Lake  George  stood  Ticonderoga.  The  French  commander-in- 
chief,  a  German,  Baron  Dieskau,  was  at  Crown  Point  with  thi-ee 
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thousanil  five  hundred  men.  In  Septeinl)er  he  advanced  along 
the  hikes  to  attack  the  English  with  a  huge  force  of  regulars, 
Canadians  and  Indians.  Johnson  heard  tliat  lie 
intended  to  attack  Fort  Lymnn.  He  sent  out  a 
thousand  men  to  meet  him,  but  they  fell  into  an 
ambush.  Many  were  killed  and  the  rest  rushetl  back  to  camp. 
Uude  barricades  were  hastih  thrown  ui)  and  the  men  ranged  in 
order  of  battle  bi-hind  thein.  They  fought  till  near  niglitfall, 
wljen  the  French  gave  up  the  contest  and  retieated.  Dieskau 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Indians  wanted  to  kill 
him  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  chief  who  had  fallen  in  the 
morning's  skirmish,  but  Johnson  pi-otected  him  and  lie  was  sent 
to  England  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Describing  the  battle  after- 
wards, the  French  general  said  that  the  provincial 
soldiers  fought  in  the  morning  like  good  l)oys, 
about  noon  like  men,  and  in  the  afterniMin  like 
devils.  The  losses  on  either  side  did  not  reach  three  hundred 
men. 

Johnson  did  not  follow  up  his  success.  He  built  Fort  William 
Henry  near  tlu;  battlefield,  but  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga 
continued  to  guard  t!ie  Canadian  frontier.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  victory  in  thtj  battle  of  Liike  George,  with  the  title  of 
baronet  and  a  grant  of  five  thousand  pounds. 


A  Fierce 
Fight. 


While  Braddock  was  preparing  to  make  his  way  over  the 
forest-clad  mountains  of  Virginia,  in*^<)  the  Ohio  Valley,  a  little 
army  of  two  thousand  New  England  volunteers  waited  im- 
patiently in  the  staid  City  of  Boston  for  the  muskets  which 
were  coming  from  England  to  complete  their  equipment.  They 
had  enlisted  at  tlva  call  of  Colonel  Winslow,  who,  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  Governor  Shirley,  had  left  his  farm  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia.  Winslow's 
commander-in-cliiet  was  a  Britisii  orticer  named  Monckton. 
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Tlu'  Fretu-li  had  (h'tenniiicil  to  iciraiii  Acadiu.  Tlicy  liatl 
Iniilt  a  strong  fort  called  licausi'joiir,  on  tlic  marshes  in  the 
isthmuH  of  Cliijinccto.  Within  and  near  the  fort,  were  }:troat 
numbers  of  Acadians  who  had  Imh'h  induced  hy  threats  or  per- 
suasion to  leave  their  farms  and  plaee  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  French  Haj^.  Heausejour  was  conmianded  hy 
Vergor,  a  dishonest  and  cowardl}'  otHci-r,  who  thought  more  of 
robbing  the  king  than  of  serving  him. 

Toward  the  end  of  INIay  the  nuiskets  arrived  and  three  ships 
laden  with  soldiers  made  their  way  from  Boston  up  th«>  Mny  of 
Fundy  and  ancliored  within  five  miles  of  lieausejour.  In  a  few 
days  Monckton's  forces  weie  ready  to  attack, 
ourrenaer  O  y^^^  ^^  sooner  had  the  first  lx)mb  broken  into 
BeaUSejOUr.  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j^.^^^  ^j^^  Frendi  offered  to  surrender. 
The  garrison  was  allowetl  to  go  t(»  Louisbourg  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  bear  arms  again  in  Canada  for  six  months. 

The  events  that  followed  the  surrender  of  Foit  Beausejour 
have  already  been  descril)e(l  in  the  chapter  on  Acadia  Under  the 
English. 

We  must  now  follow  the  foitunes  of  Governor  Shirley,  who 
had  undertaken,  as  his  part  of  the  campaign,  the  capture  of 
Niagara,  the  most  important  of  the  French  outposts.  If  it 
were  once  in  the  hands  of  tl  English  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi would  be  separated  fiom  that  of  the  .St.  Lawrence.  It 
would  then  be  easy  to  capture  the  western  forts,  cut  off  as  they 
would  l)e,  fnmi  supplies  from  Canada. 

Shirley  marched  fiom  Albany  to  the  little  frontier  village 
of  Schenectady.  There  the  men  were  put  on  board  boats  which 
made  their  slow  way  by  river  and  lake  to  the  British  fort  of 
Oswego,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Shirley  found  there  a  wietchcd  little  fort, 
which  the  arrival  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers, 
short  of  provisions,  did  not  make  more  comfortable.  He  learned, 
to  his  dismay,  that  a  body  of  soldiers  equal  in  number  to  his 
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whole  f<,r<o  had  c.inn  to  F.,rt  F.'onteMac  and  that,  as  s.m.fi  as 
he  should  embark  for  Xia-ani,  th.y  intended  to  eross  to  Oswpfr., 
and  capture  it.  He  h.-ard,  too,  that  Nia.i,'ara  was  well  defended. 
The  English  tlien  must  first  attack  Fronteniic  and,  if  successful, 
attempt  to  eaptui-e  Niagara.  Sliirley  was  eager  to  go  forwarfl,' 
but  it  was  found  that  tlieir  l)oats  wer.^  neither  suHicient  to  hold 
the  sokliers  nor  safe  to  navigate  the  dangerous  waters  of  I^ike 
Ontario. 

Very  unwillingly,  Shirley  gave  up  his  j.lan  for  that  season. 
His  ow^  exjKxlition  had  been  a  failure,  that  of  Hraddoc-k  an 
overwhelming  dis^ister.  .Johnson  hful  won  a 
victory,  but  failed  to  follow  it  up  with  the 
capture  of  Crown  Point.  The  only  risal  succe.s.s  gained  was  that 
of  Monckton  in  Aciulia. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR. 


An  Able 
General. 


In  the  year  1756  France  and  Enf^land  declared  war  against 
each  other.  Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Austria,  determined  to  re- 
gain the  province  of  Silesia,  which  Frederick  the  CIreat  had  seized. 
She  allied  herself  with  Russia  and  France  as  well  as  several 
smaller  nations.  England,  fearing  to  lose  Hanover,  became  the 
ally  of  Frederick.  France  sent  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  help 
the  Queen  of  Austria,  but  could  spare  only  twelve  hundred  men 
to  reinforce  the  troops  that  were  fighting  for  the  possession  of 
North  America.  To  command  them  she  sent  the  Manjuis  de 
Montcalm,  an  able  general,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a 
true-hearted  gentleman,  whose  love  for  mother, 
wife  and  children  may  still  be  read  in  the  let- 
ters written  during  the  years  of  his  exile.  A  (juick  temper 
marred  his  otherwise  noble  character.  With  hi  in  came  three 
gallant  offici^rs,  Bougainville,  his  aide-de-camp  Levis,  and 
Bourlaiuaque. 

When  Montcalm  arrived  in  Canada  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  about  three  thousand  F'rench  regular  tr<K)j)s,  a  force  of 
Kome  two  thousand  Canadian  regulars  who  had  been  serving  on 
garrison  duty  and  who  weio  under  the  innnediate  control  of  the 
Governor-General,  Vaudreuil,  and  the  Canadian  militia.  This 
latter  force  consisted  of  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  colony.  It 
comprised  about  15,000  men,  but  the  number  und  r  arms  rarely, 
if  ever,  exceeded  eleven  hundred.  The  others  were,  however, 
employed  in  gathering  and  moving  supplies.  The  arms  and 
supplies  if  all  were  furnished  by  the  king.  The  regulars  were 
paid,  but  not  th^  rrilitia. 
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At  tl.e  be^nn,.in^.  „f  the  war  the  «rmter  part  of  the  British 
8ol(h,.rs  i-uuHisU'd  of  i.r.,vi„dals  calle.!  fr..,,,  the,  farm,  the  w..rk- 
shop  .,r  the  c-(,.niter,  to  nerve  their  c.n.try.  Ka.-h  e.mtinget.t 
Undisciplined  ''"''  <'M"'1'I'<'1  aruj  supplied  hy  the  govern- 
Soldiers.  ""-nt  ..f  the  i..<.vi„...  or  colony  in  wlu'ch  it 

^^'^-^  ''i'^<''l-  Th<.  olfMHMs  were  often  eliosen 
by  the  soMiers.  The  fanlt  of  su.-h  a  foree  was  that  discupline 
was  lax  arifl  supplies  wen^  hadiv  riiana-'ed 

W,.  o  Shirley  came  ha.k  fro„,  his  fruitless  expedition  against 
Mag^ua,  he  detern,ine<l  to  return  the  nc  xt  sun.mer  and  capture 
Niagara  Fronter.ac  and  Toronto.  Accor.linglv,  he  hired  two 
thou.sand  hoatmen,  armed  tliem  and  sent  th.-m  to  carry  supplies  to 
Oswego.  They  w,.re  un.ler  an  otiicer  nanuMl  Hradstreet.  Vau- 
dreud  sent  Villiers  with  a  strong  forc-e  to  capture  the  convoy. 
Hradstreet  arrive<l  safely  at  Oswego  and  left  his  provisions  arid 
nuhtary  stores  there.  On  his  return  he  defeated  ViHiers  a.id 
Ins  band. 

Shirley  had  bitter  enemies,  who  succee^led  in  persua^lin-  the 
BntLsh  nnn.stry  to  deprive  bin,  of  his  command.     Loudon    the 
new  comn,a,.der-in-chief,  gave  t,p  the  plan  of  tal-ing  Nia.'mra 
Oswego,  ill-defen<l.-d  an.I  badly  provision^,  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy.     Ktrly  in  August  of  1 756  Montcaln.  and  Vau.lreuil 
with  a  f.M-ce  of  three  thous^md  men  well  supplied  with  artillery' 
attacked  the  fort.     The  place  was  in  no  condition  to  h<,ld  o;,t 
agmnst  overwheln.ing  nun.bers  a,.,l  a  well-,lirected  cannona.le 
Ihe  garrison    of    sixt.vn    hundre.]   surrendered.      Oswe-^o    was 
evened  with  the  grou,..l  a,.<l  the  bat.v.ux  a,.,I  whale  boats  were 
burned.      Nmga.a  was  safe  and  the  Fre.uh   were   left    fn-e  to 

Shirley  in   !l"""^  *'"''''"  ''■'*''*'  *'"'^"^  "-'""^^  *•'«  a"nv  at  I^ike 

Disgrace.  "'''     ^"^^     '-^y  ^^'^>^  «''"t  h- me  in  disgrace.     He 

ha.l  ma.i,  take  in  „ot      .ving  left  sufHcient 

provisions   in    Oswego    f,.       .,e    winter,    but   he  hud  done  and 
suttered  much  for  his  country. 
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Loudon  lia«l  now  about  ten  thousan'l  men  at  his  dispoMal  .at 
Lake  George.  Montcalm  had  over  five  thousanfl  at  Ticonderoga. 
But  the  position  was  a  Ntrong  one  and  I^)udon  did  not  dare  to 
attack.  At  the  close  of  the  season  Ixith  Hiden  witlidrcw  the 
greater  part  of  their  forces.  l)iirin<.;  the  winter  a  party  of 
French  and  In<iians  carne  on  the  ice  fix)m  Crown  Point  and 
made  a  vain  attempt  Ut  destroy  Fort  William  Henry.  On  the 
other  hand  tlie  French  were  annoyed  and  hara.s.sed  by  the 
exploits  of  a  band  of  New  England  rangers,  under  the  leadership 
of  Captain  Robert  Rogers.     They  captured  men  and  carried  off 


ROOKKS    RA.VGRKa 


cattle  from  underneath  the  very  walls  of  Ticonderoga.  They 
made  plans  of  the  fortifications  and  kept  the  British  officers 
informed  of  the  doings  and  the  strejigth  of  the  enemy.  Their 
deeds  of  daring  and  ha!  oreadth  escapes  formed  the  theme  of 
many  a  tale  told  at  New  England  firesides  in  after  years. 

Meanwhile  Louiion  was  making  plans  for  the  next  campaign. 
He  intended  to  capture  Louisbourg,  j»nd  if  successful  sail  to 
Quebec.  He  withdrew  his  soldiers  from  the  interior  and  wrote 
home  for  a  fleet  to  support  him.     Admiral  Holborne  was  sent 
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out  The  l..,..U  rieot  a,.r.v..l  ut  I.uislK.ur.  l.f.,..  I.i.n,  and 
when  lu.  a,.,l  r.Mulon  we.v  .va.ly  to  atta<.k  th.-v  fuun.i  it  in.pos- 
8.ble  .V..,.  to  ..„t..r  tl,o  luuLo...  („.  its  ,.,,..;„  th.  n.-.t  las 
shattcml  by  a  t.-iiihlt.  .St-pteinlM-r  «al... 

Ix.ndo,.  l,a,l  tak..n  away  the  Uritisl.  tr.K>,,s  fro,,.  N.w  York 
The  c-ai.t.,re  ot  Osw...,  I..!  e„al,I...l  th.  F,..,,.!.  to  with.haw  th.'- 
greater  part  of  the  .ar,is.„.s  of  Nia,a,a.  Fn.,.t..„a..  a.„l  Ton.nto. 
Vau,heu.l   an.l    Alont.-al...   cl.t(..„.,„,.,l    to    tak.    Fo,t   WiUia,,. 
Henry  and  perl,a,,s  ..apt..,-  All>a,.y  its.-lf.      To  assist  the  r..„.Iars 
ar.d  m.ht.a.   they  «athe,vd  f,o„.  the  fo.-ests  of  I.,ke  Sup.-rior 
the  praines  west  of  tl,e  Mississippi.  .„,  the  nei,hho.-i,..  ...Ission^ 
Dusky       \  ''''"*'  ^'"■•■•^  ••*■  ^'""'""^-      A   war  f,.ast  x^as  held  at 
Allies.        ^^''  ^^'''•'  "^  *'"'  T«<.  Mo„„tai„s,  whe,v  the  Freneh 
«ei,e,al.s  met  two  thousand  of  their  red  allies.     .So«.n 
an  ar,„y  of  ei^ht  tho,.sa,..l,  under  eo„„„a„.i  of  Monteahn,  was 
on  Its  way  to  Tieond.Mo.a.      L.avin.  a  de.a.-hn.nt  to  hold  this 
post,  and  sending.  Levis  forwa.cl  with   2,.-,0U  „„.„  to  n.a.eh   by 
the.s,deof  thelak..,  the  gene,-al  e„,l,a.ke,l,  with  the  ...ain  hod'v 
of  his  anuy,  on  Lake  Oeor.e,  and  on  the  ev..,.in.  of  the  2nd  of 
August  landed  a  sho.t  distalice  f,„,„  tlu-  l'„itish  f„rt. 

Fort  William  He.uy  was  ,o„„Hand..d  i.y  a  l„ave  Seoteh 
oftcer  na„.ed  Mon.-o.  Under  hi.n  we..-  about  two  thousand 
men.      H:s    superior    officer   Wel.h    was   at   Fo.t   E.lwanl   with 

Port    William      ''.'"'"'^  •''''^''''"   ''""•l'-''<l   "'ore.      During  the 
Henry.  '"»"'  '"^   m-eived    a    ,einfo,re„,e„t    of    two 

th..usand  „„.„    tVo,„    X.nv   York,    hut  even 
with   these  he  did  not  ,la,e  to  n,a,rh  to  the  r.li.f  of  Monn, 
km,wmg  that  the  wo<k1s  hetwee.i  would  ix-  beset  bv  the  ene,„y' 
Monteahn  summoned  the  fort  to  sur.ende,-.      Mo„ro  refused 
Ihe  French  then  dug  treneh.s  u„d  p,onH.d,.d  to  h.-sic-.^e  it      On 
the  4th  of  August,  1757,  the  siege  bega,.  ;  on  the  Sth'the  assail- 
.mts  had  reaehed   the  walls  of  th.  fo,t.     Thnv  hu,.d,ed  of  the 
de  ende,.s   hul   been    killed,   their  ea.u.uns   w...   ...-a.-iv  ail  <lis- 

abled,  and   s.nallpox  had  brok...  out.      All  Montcalm's  cannon 
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could  now  he  hrounht  to  bear  on  tim  walls  that  hiul  l)epn 
already  hreacliod.  FurtluT  resistani-o  was  UH«'lt>»s  Monro  sur 
rendi'ied.  Montoahn  i)roiuisfil  that  thf  Kurdish  garrison  slioidd 
march  out  with  the  honors  ot  war  an<l  ho  escort<'<l  t<>  Fort 
Edwanl  hy  a  (h'tachnu'nt  «)f  Frcncii  tnK)j.M.  Tho  Indian  cliictH 
aurcfd  to  the  tonus.  ]iut  as  the  Kn;clisli  were  ab)ut  t(»  set  out 
f«»r  Fort  Edward  the  Indians  fell  u[)on  them,  plundered  tliem, 
nnu'dennl  many  and  earried  «)ff  six  or  seven  hundre«l  jtrisoners. 
Montcalm  succeeded  in  reeoverinf;  four  hundred  of  them.  Others 
eseapeil  to  the  wo<k1s.  Fifty  or  moro  were 
Indians  hutchered  outri},d.t.     Then  the  Indians  left 

Uncontrollable.  ^^^^,  Montreal,  carrying  tw.)  hundred  pris- 
oners and  their  plunder.  Montcalm  and  some  of  his  otticers 
did  their  bt'st  to  restrain  the  savages,  hut  no  wild  animals 
could  ho  more  uncontroUahle.  The  English  d«'clared  that  th«! 
Canadian  olKcers  did  not  try  to  prevent  the  outrage.  When 
the  panic  was  over  the  prisoners  were  sent  under  a  strong  escort 
to  Fort  Edward,  and  Fort  William  Henry  was  demolished. 

The  news  of  the  loss  of  Fort  William  Henry  reached  England 
at  a  time  when  she  was  used  to  the  shameful  story  of  defeat. 
"  Eniiland  has  ceased  to  be  a  nation,"  wrote  a  clever  observer 
of  the  time.  But  a  change  was  coming.  The  incapable  and 
corrupt  politicians  who  governed  England  were  to  give  place 
to  an  honest  man  of  great  ability  and  burning  patriotism. 
William  Pitt  was  made  prime  minister.  He  dismissed  the 
officers  who  had  so  disgracefully  mismanaged  the  war  and 
api)ointed  men  of  pioved  valor  and  worth  to  lead  the  English 
soldiers.  He  was  a  born  leader  of  men.  "Nobo<ly  ever 
entered  his  closet  who  did  not  come  out  of  it  a  braver  man," 
said  one  who  knew  him  well. 

He  sent  out  three  expeditions.  One  aga.  t 
I^OUisboUrg.  i^uij.hou,.j,^  another  against  Ticonderoga,  and 
the  third  against  Fort  Du(iuesne.  General  Amherst  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg,  and 
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undrr  liiM,  w,.m  I{ri;(,uli...s  Whitmor..,  I^iwrn,,-..  ur.rl  Wolf,. 
M.u-1.  a«ai„Ht  Lis  will,  Pitt  I.-ft  Loni  AlM.,vnMnl.i,.  i,.  ,\un:r,> 
of  thn  ur.ny  on  I.iko  d..,,,-.'.  U. •.).,•  |.i,„  was  L„r.|  H..«^. 
'I  ynun-  inun  wlmso  charma.-r  un.l  al.ilily  won  tl...  lov„  a,ul 
a<linimtioM  of  ail  who  .n.-t  hi,,,.  A  vH.-,a„  of  ,„i,Mi,.  „-',- 
ai..l  a„  ahio  a„<l  faithful  soj.li,.,  -l!,-,>,ii,.,.  .J,.l,„  k„,1h.s" 
un(iert«K,k  tl,o  oa,,t,„«  of  Fo,t  I),,.,.,..,,,,..  Ki„<|i„;,  i,  ,|,..st,ov...l 
and  aba,„lo,„..|,  h(,  huilt  a  i,.w  f,„f,  whi.-h  h.-  .all,.,!  l'ittsl„„-jf 

On    th..  mst  of  the  islan.i  of  Caijo  J},vton  tl,.,  Fn-uvh  ha.l 
lunlt  tho  fortiVHs  of  Louisho,,,..,  which,  at  the  In-innin^r  of  tl... 


Sim  or  toviNoiMQ« 


Seven  Years  War,  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  North  America. 
Ihe  town  contained  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  fortifi.a- 
tions  circled  round  it  for  a  mile  and  a  half.  The,e  v.e,e  n,o,-e 
than  three  thousand  regular  t.oops  in  the  garrison,  besides  militia 
A  Great  ""'^  Indians.  The  ships  in  the  ha,lH,r  were 
Fleet.  '".^""^^   ^'y    -^'^fO  n,en.      The  English  attacked 

with  a  great  fleet  and  an  a,„,v  of  nea,lv  1-'  000 
soldiers.  The  sl,ore  was  boM  and  rocky,  h^rd  to  ap/roach  in 
fine  weather  and  inaccessible  in  a  storm.     It  was  t},e  second  of 
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Fall  of 

the  Fortress. 


JiiTic,  1 7.')S,  \vln'?i  tli»'  British  t!«»«'t  Mailed  into  OiilMiruH  Bay.  Storm 
anil  fog  jd-i'vcnti'il  any  landing  till  tlu;  eiglith.  The  tnH>j>s  )ia<! 
Ivfii  fornit'il  into  tln-i'iMJiviHions.  That  under  Mi  i;,'adicr  Wolff 
«'tr»'ct«l  a  lantlin^i,  tlioiigh  tlin  placo  wan  dft'iiidrd  by  liaHcrics 
and  a  tlioiisand  soldiers.  Tiio  rest  of  tlie  army  was  wion  on 
shon',  and  tli«)  sifjio  In-gan.  LoiiislMan-.i;  was  hiavcly  dit'fnd»'<l. 
The  wif«  of  tilt!  eouiinander,  Madame  Pniconr,  moved  alnmt 
among  tlin  inliahitants  and  soMiers,  clieerini,'  and  etieoiiraging 
all.  But  tho  Engiidh  lines  drew  nearer  day  liy  day.  Toward 
tlie  end  of  July  it  was  seen  tliat  defence  was 
no  '')ni,'er  |K)ssil)U',  and  tlie  garrison  gave  up 
tlio  figlit.  By  tlu!  terms  of  surreiuler  Groat 
Britain  receive<l  not  only  liOtiishourg,  hut  Cajxi  Breton  and 
Isle  St.  Jean. 

Wolfe  wished  to  go  directly  to  Quobee,  but  neither  Amherst 
nor  the  admiral  considered  it  possible  to  attack  at  that  time  ; 
and  the  brave  young  ofKcer  received  the  hateful  eommission 
of  destroying  the  settlements  and  driving  away  the  settlers 
along  the  C.ulf  of  St.  I^wrence.  This  done,  thoroughly  as  he 
did  everything,  Wolfe  returned  to  England. 

Early  in  July  an  ainiy  of  15,000  men,  among  whom  were  6,000 
British  regulars,  gathered  along  the  southern  shores  of  I^ake 
George.  Massachusetts  had  s«'nt  one  out  of  every  four  of  her 
able-lxKlied  men  and  Connecticut  one  out  of  every  three,  to  assist 
in  the  capture  of  Ticondt  roga.  Though  Aln-rcrombie  was  the 
leiuler  in  name,  Howe  was  really  in  charge  of  this  army.  He 
had  gone  with  Uogei's  on  scouting  parties  and  liad  learned  that 
the  uniform  and  discipline  suited  to  the  plains  of  Tielgium  or 
Germany  were  not  fitted  for  forest  warfare.  The  long  queues 
and  the  lengthy  coats  of  the  men  were  alike  discarded,  arul 
useless  baggage  left  at  home.  The  yovuig  commanrler  himself  set 
the  example  of  simple  living   and    was  ays  at  the  post  f)f 

danger.     On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July  this  splendid  army 
embarked  for  Ticonderoga.     IVfore  sunset  the  next  evening  her 
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:,'«IIant  l,.wl,.,.  lay  ,\„ul,  pi,.,-.-,.!  I,y  a  l,.,II,.t  fro,,,  th.,  nfl,.  of  a 
H..l.l».r  iMjloi.yiny  to  UM  .MKa,„<,  ..arty  of  Mont.al.i.s  ur.ny.     Tl.o 

Gallant  'T"  "'    '^"'''    "'""'   •■""*    K"^''"'"'   «i'-Hr. 

I^eader  Dies.   '•'"''''"'  '^•»<''''«»'iii'i<'  f.il  \mvk  an.i  lost  a 

•I'ly.  On  that  .lay  Mont.-alm  <«•,•.,, .i.^l  a 
Htro„«  pcsition,  anrl  -,  fortiCi.Hl  it  with  tiinlM-r  a,,.!  tiv.-s  as 
to  rfii.ler  it  iin,.r.-Mal.l,.  to  a»  army  without  artill..,y  \Jv., 
oromhie  h;ou«ht  no  cannon  with  hin  .  Th«.  Knu'Iish"  attark.  .1 
Willi  fury,  but  w,.,t,  drivn  back  a-ain  arul  a-ain,  an.l  at  Wusk 
Kavo  up  th.,  useless  n.nt..st.     Th.-y  ha.l  lost  more  than  nin.-t.vn 

l.un.l,v.l  nu-n.   whil,3  tho  Fr..«.h  loss  .li.l  not  a n.t  to  n.ore 

than    four    humJnHl.     It    in    no    won.l.T    that    Montcahn    was 
elatwl   at   this    vict.)ry   ov.m-   a   -.vatly  sup,Tior  fo,,-,..      AUt- 
crombie   retirate.1   to  his  can.p  at  tho  h.-a.l   ..f   tho   lake  and 
fortified    hims..lf    th.-ns    niu.h    to    tho    .lis«„st    .,f    th.'     New 
Knylanders,    wh..    h.>nceforth    i-alltMl    tho   inoon,,H.t..nt   O.-n.-ral 
''Mrs.  Nabbvcroniby."     I„    0.t..iK.r    G.-n.-ral    An.h.rst    join.nl 
Aber.T.,nibio    with    fivo    n-inionts    fro,..    I^.uisbo.n -.  ;  but  the 
con.mando.-8  ag,v..,l  that  it  was  tho.i   t.K.  late  to  atta.k  tho  fort. 
Meanwhile  I},a.lstr..,.t  hud   take,,   thr...,   thousan.l   „„.„  an.l 
rowwl   up  the   Mohawk    and  d.3wn   the  ()non,la;,^i  to   Oswe-^o 
cro8.sed    Lake    Onta.io,   an.l    .seize.l    F..rt  Frontenac.       Ho  got 
Seized   Fort  P«'*'*''^^'"n    •'*'   a  g.eat   store   of   proviHi.>ns 

Frontenac.  *^"^^  ammunition  inte.ul.Kl   for  tno  westoin 

foi-ts.  This  was,  n.'xt  to  I.ouislM.urg,  tho 
greatest  loss  the  F.vn.-h  ha.l  y.>t  swffeie.l,  as  it  divi.l.ni  the 
western  piiasessions  of  Fianee  fi„m  those  on  thc>  St.  I^iwren.-o. 
The  Indians,  Um,,  wh.)  always  lean.'.!  to  th«!  strong...-  paity 
l»egan  to  desert  the  Fr.meh.  Thus  c-1os.h1  the  .-ampaign  :,f  1 7.58.' 
The  French  had  won  a  great  victo.-y  at  Ti<-on.len,ga,  but  had 
lost  Louisbou.g  in  tl.o  east  Du.p.esne  in  the  south,  and 
Frontenac,  which  '    ■  ■     ■ 


held  tlu!  k       of  th 


0  west. 


CHAPTER    XVIl. 


THE  LAST  STRUGGLE. 

The  winter  of  IToH  9  was  u  wrctclicil  «iiu>  in  Canada.  The 
colonistH  were  in  gr^'at  poverty.  Tin*  Ititcnilant  Hiyot  ami  Ills 
act'oniplicoH  had  for  yearn  Ihm'Ii  nililiin^  tiu>rn  and  the  kiiiK 
at  the  same  time.  They  were  forred  to  sell  their  priKluce  to 
the  army  at  the  lowest  priee,  while  the  kiiijj  was  char;,'<'d  many 
times  itH  value.  By  this  and  other  dishonest  HchtMues  a  tril)e 
of  raiicatH  grew  rich,  wliile  the  colony  was  inijMjverishe<l. 
Defeat  and  drearl    were    now   adiled   to  their 

.  sufferin^ft.      Nor    were    their    leaders    happy. 

*  Vaudreuil,     the    {(overnor,     hate«l    Montealm, 

who  disliked  and  despised  the  lj<m.stful,  jealous,  unserupulous  heiwl 
of  the  colony.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  this 
disagreement,  for  the  union  of  these  two  military  officers  was 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  colony,  which,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  both  desired  to  secure. 

With  the  oiM'iiing  of  spring  the  English  would  be  ready 
to  attack  them,  and  no  effort  was  spared  to  pre[)are  for  t\w 
attack.  Every  man  who  could  carry  a  gun  was  ordered  to 
luild  himself  in  readiness  to  defend  his  faith  and  his  home. 
There  were  three  ways  by  which  the  English  army  could  reach 
Canada,  and  all  were  difficult.  One  was  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Quebec  seemed  safe  on  its  all  but 
inaccessible  rock,  the  st'cond,  by  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
and  the  Richelieu  lliver  was  guardtHl  by  two  strong  forts  and 
an  island  (Isle  Au.x  Noi.x),  which  could  Ix*  fortified  so  as  almost 
to  block  the  waterway,  and  the  thii'd  was  by  the  Upper  St. 
Lawrence,  with  its  great  chain  of   rapids.     The  French  made 

hast«  to  secure  their  defences,  when  word  reachetl  them  that 
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^V..Ifo  WHS  ..o,„i,.«  to  (^„.|...  .itl.  n  «n.ut  .1..,.  All  ,1,.,  tnH.ps 
«xtt.pt  tl..^.  u|.i..|.  «,.anl...l  flH.  J5i..,...|i..u  u.-rn  ^ununon..!  '.. 
Troopgin       ^'".''''■"■-       '^'""•••"'•"    ""•!     Va„.lr.M,il    ,.,a.»,.,,H..I 

Readiness.      "",'  ".''''"'"  '''"'  •""""  '"'  '''-''^  "'■'••^  ">""»  tl... 

„     .  .     '".""'   '"'"•'  "»■  tl'-  St.    I..w,v,u...    iK.t «,.,.„   tl... 

Mont„,om,c.  hm.I  tl.n  city.     N.ar  tl...  Mo„t.nn.,.,ui  whs  I 


!■       .      .  _  ,  «  vi.i., 1,1111      H  US      J 

•itvisH.,..     In  tho  m.tn,  Montculn.  l.-hl  co.uMuin.l  ;   wlu|.. 


iM'Hr 


QUEBEC  AND 
SURROUNDINGS. 


*V    «»a6r 


(From  an  old  chart.) 


the  St.  CTiarles,  Vaudrouil  had  l.is  headquarters.  Earthwork, 
.iofemlod  the  camp  from  the  cannon  of  the  fleet  or  atta,,-k  from 
the  river. 

Wolfe  arrived  at  the  end  of  Jnne.  1  T-'iO.     The  commander  to 
whom  had  been  intruMttni  the  .litticult  ta.sk  of  taking  Quebec, 


i     1.41 
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was  only  thirty-tliree  ymrs  old,  hut  lie  liad  het'ii  in  the  army 
since  he  was  fiftivn.  Jle  was  the  s..n  of  a  ciistinguished  British 
officer.  His  mother  was  a  Ix-autiful  and  attoniplislied  woman. 
James  Wolfe  was  an  afF.'etif.nate  and  dutiful  son.  Though  a 
gallant  soldier  and  a  sti-ict  and,  when  need  was,  a  stern  officer, 
he  was  fond  of  .lo^rs  and  loved  childnii.  No  man  ever  ]<M)ke«l  less 
like  a  hero.  He  was  always  ill,  for  he  suffered  from  a  mortal 
disease  which  made  him  pale  and  thin.  His  features,  except  his 
eyes,  were  exeeedii.-Ij  plain,  not  to  say  u-ly,  and  his  red  hair 
was  the  j(^st  of  esen  his  dearest  friends.  Yet  this  rude  casket 
held  the  jewel  of  a  brave,  undaunted  spirit  whose  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty  won  the  lose  and  confidence  of  every  one  who 
knew  him. 

The  British  army  landed  and  encamped  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans,  which  foiins  the  eastern  houndaiy  t.f  the  harbor  of 
Quebec.  Their  first  njovement  was  to  seize  Point  Levi  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  there  throw  up  batteries 
from  which  to  cannonade  the  city.  Some  days  later  Wolfe 
formed  a  camp  east  of  the  ^h)ntmorenci.  He  made  an  attack 
on  Levis'  camp  which  lay  on  the  west  side  of  that  river ;  but  a 
heavy  rainstorm  brou-ht  the  battle  to  an  end,  and  he  abandoned 
the  position.  Autumn  was  approaching.  Wolfe,  who  was 
never  well,  now,  to  the  soirow  and  dismay  of  the  army,  fell 
seriously  ill  ;  but,  sick  oi-  ^^v\\,  his  busy  brain  never  rested. 
Quebec,  lie  saw,  could  not  be  taken  this  y««ar  from  below.  His 
ships  gradually  .sailed  under  the  batt.'ii.^sof  the  city,  and  many 
of  them  anchored  above.  But  the  rocks  were  steep  and  well- 
guarded.  What  hope  to  scale  these  precipices  where  a  handful 
of  men  could  check  an  army  1  A  brave  and 
watchful  officer,  Bougainville*,  liad  charge  of 
the  detjichments  which  guarded  these  heights. 
His  headcpiarters  were  at  Cap  Rouge,  and  for  twenty  miles 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Cap  Rouge  to  Quebec,  his 
soldiers  were  '  "  " 


Guarding: 
the  Heights. 


the  watch.     Wolfe  made 


up  his  mind  to  land 
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his  n.,.,,  at  a  plat-o  c,ill..,l  Ai.s,.  ,  ,.    ./ .„i  ,,    ,„   ,  ...  .^  ,    ^ 
about  a  nul.  and  a  l.alf  al.n.  the  .-it        T    !    ,  "\     "' 

very  steep  a„.l    wo.K]ed   t.>  the    v  te  '  "  e.,.  "     T     "'" 

p.stedonthetopofthehan..     ^  d^!:;  .;;:!  ^t.^ 
the  attack  te  Er.glish  ships  and  lK,ats  had  l<ept  clro    1    Ij 

MJes  soldiers  were  w,.rn  out  with  foll.,wi„.r  their  nmve„  ..,.f 
a.o„,  the  shore  Wolfe  learned  frou.  <,.  .t^s  ^  ZZ^ 
connnander  had  prou.ised  to  send  ,lown  a  c.o:nov  of  .ro  ". 
boats  on  the  ni,ht  of  the  twelfth  of  Septend.r,  and  tha  V  ^^ 
he  oft  cer  who  had  charge  of  tl,.  guard  at  the  top  of  the  chff 
bad  allowed  nearly  all  his  n.en  to,o  hon.e  to  reap  t  eir  1  ^  ^ ' 
On  the  appo,n  ed  night  the  ships  below  Quel.ee  pretended    h" 

rdr;r  r  -'''- "  ^--^'  -^  ^^---"  p--- 

At  Cap  Rouge,  where  the  real  attacking  party  were  collected 
all  was  qu.et      About  two  o'clock  in  the  nt.rning  the  h."     l^^ 
launched  and  driftcnl  slowly  down  stream      IV  •       ^,        ^'"^ 

„i      w,  P    ^  ^"^  anxious  moments  in  reoeatimr 

a^oud  the  verses  of  Gray's  -'Elegy  in  a  Country  ChurchXr    t 
the  officers  about  hun.     When  they  arrived  at  tL  spot  appoint..] 
a  volunteer  party  o.^  twenty-four  climbed  the  heights  IZZt 
overpowered  and  captured  the  few  Frenchmen  fJund         r T 
top-^  ergor.  the.r  connnander,   being  among  the.n.      No  con 
sulerable   force    was   there,   though  a  battalL   had  o.l^r:  to 
encamp  near  the  spot.     Son.e  excuse  for  this  ove..i.d.t      aj  C 
found  xn   the  fact  that  the  place  was  considered  in;!";:^  ^ 

A  Great    *PP';««;h.     At  a  given  signal  the  soldiers  scrambler! 

Army.         "P  ^'l^^'j^^^'^'  ^■'^•J'  I'^'ty  making  it  easier  for  the 
next  tdl  m  the  cold  dawn  of  the  autumn  mornin.. 

an  army  of  nearly  four  thousand  men  st.KxJ  on  the  plamTaC: 

the  prec.p.ce.    Wolfe,  who  had  risen  frou.  a  sick  bed  and  drl^^ 
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himself  up  the  cliff,  rode  forward  and  chose  his  i,'romi(l,  find  soon 
tlie  loiij^  files  of  soldiers  weie  foiined  in  iirniy  of  hattli!  on  a 
plain  witliin  a  mile  of  (^ueln-e.  The  ylare  had  onee  belonged  to 
a  man  named  Ahr.iiiam  Martin,  after  whom  it  is  still  ealled  the 
Plains  of  Ahraham.  between  the  English  and  the  walls  of  the 
eity  WHS  a  riilge  that  was  soon  m-eupied  hy  the  soldiers,  who,  if 
they  hail  Iwen  at  their  station  at  the  right  time,  might  have 
prevented  Wolfe 
from     landing. 

\V  li  e  r  (i  w  a  s 
Montcalm?  Till 
one  o'clock  he  liatl 
been  watching  the 
fleet  at  Beauport. 
Towards  daylight 
he  had  heard  the 
cannon  which 
Bougainville's 
men  had  fired  at 
the  hindmost 
boats,  and  sent  a 
message  to  Vau- 
dreuil  to  find  out 
what  was  the  mat- 
ter. Receiving  no 
answer,  he  and 
his  aide-de-camp 
about  six  o'clock 
rode  up  to  the  St.  Charles,  where  to  his  dismay  lie  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  scarlet  lines  of  ]?ritish  soldiers.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  troops  between  the  Montmorenci  and  the  St.  Charles  to 
advance,  and  soon  soldiers,  Canadians  and  Indians  came  pouring 
over  the  St.  Charles  bridg(>.  They  enterivl  through  the  Palace 
Gate  and,  crossing  the  city,  passed  out  again  by  the  St.  TiOuis 
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Retreat  of 
the  French. 


Gate  and  St.  John's  Oat.-  to  tak-..  thoir  station  opposite  WoItVs 
little  anny.      Van.lnuil   .ii.l    not  con.e  to   l.is  support,  ..either 
would    the  .•o.,nMa...l..r  of    the  «ar.ison   se.i.l   sufli..ie.,t    eannon 
to  the  «e.,e,al.      Ahoufc  te..  o'.-lo.k  .Monteal...  .I..<.i,h.d  to  atta<k 
The  irvurh  a.lvaneed,  firi.i^r  as  th.-y  ea.ne.      The  li.itish  sol.iie.-s 
M'uetly  awaite,!    their  co.nin;;.       AVh,-..  th.-  vuv,uy  ^vo,v  withi,. 
f...-ty  ya.<ls,   Wolfe  ^^aw  the  ^^ov,l  to  the,  and   v,.Il,.vs  of  ,n„s- 
ket.y  so  st.o.,^r  and  s.ea.iy  that    they  sound..d  like  a  ea.,no.. 
shot,  sp.-ead  dis...ay  m.d  confnsion  in  tli(.  F.vnci,  .a.iks.     WolfVs 
s..Idie,s  then  ehar.^.l    an.l    the    F.e.uh    .vtieate.!   in    diso,-der 
followed  by  the  Knojish  with  thei.-  Imyon.-ts,  ,.,•  hy  the  fir.re  ancl 
Meet  Hi-hiande.'s  with  their  h.-oadswo.'ds.      In 
the  he^'inninrr  of  th.-   KngliNh  adva.ice,  Wolfe 
was  inctally  wou.ided  l.y  a  shot  fioni  a  party 
of  Cat.adians  who  jiad  hidden  aiiio..;,'  some  buslies.      As  he  lay 
dying,  one  of  his  attendants  s  I  out,    "They  run 

they  run  :"     "  AVho  ru.,  V  aske<t  .     '•  The  en:..,.v,  si.-,'"  was 

the  reply.  "Th.-..,"  said  W..lfe,  .oused  f.oni  the  .leath-to.-j.or 
wh.eh  was  steali..-  (,ver  him,  "send  Hu.ton  with  Webb's  regi- 
me.it  (which  had  been  kept  in  leserve)  to  eut  off  their  retreat""; 
and,  tu.-nii.g  on  his  side,  he  utte.ed  his  last  wo.ds,  "Now  God 
be  piaised.     I  shall  die  in  peace  .'  " 

A  few  minutes  later  Mo.itealm  .eeeived  his  death-wound,  and 
although  h(.  lingeied  for  a  few  hou.s,  he  had  not  the  ...o.tifiea- 
tion  of  seeing  the  su.render  of  the  fort.ess  he  had  give.,  his  life 
to  save.  Thus,  far  from  mother,  wife  and  ehild.vn  and  the 
home  he  loved  so  dearly,  died  the  gallant  French.na.i  who.n 
every  Canadian,  whether  of  French  or  British  descent,  delights 
to  honor. 

The  French  ar.ny  was  left  without  a  head,  for  although 
Vaudreuil  could  boast  and  bluste.-,  he  had  not  the  cool  courage 
needed  to  rally  a  defeated  army.  He  ha<i  still  ...any  more  men 
than  the  E.iglish  invaders,  and  B(.ugainville  would  ai-.-ive  with 
reinforcements  in  a  few   hours  at  most;   yet  he  gave  up  the 
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contest  iiii<l  rotreatod  towiird  Moiitn-al.  L»'ft  without  siij>{K>rt 
and  almost  without  i)i<ivisi(»iis,  KHiiiesuy,  the  fon)miirnler  of  tlu; 
gariiHon,  surrendertMl  and  the  English  filtered  (^ucht'f.  The 
T»i  I?  ft*  nf-'^^^  ^^*i-'*  r('cfiv(>tl  in  P'ni,'liiiid  with  great 
_,    ,         -.       ^  joy,  mingled    with   grief  at  the   loss  of  the 

Bnter  Quebec.    ,  .      r-         i  av  i# 

*•  nruve  victor,  deneral  W  olte. 

When  the  flying  aiiiiy  met  Lt'vis,  who  was  coming  from 
Montreal  to  its  iclief,  that  l)ia\e  othcer  did  not  conceal  liis 
shame  and  indignativn.  He  rallied  the  fugitives  and  hurried 
back  to  Quebec  to  avert  its  surrender.  But  he  was  too  late. 
He  collected  men  and  provisions  and  in  the  early  spring  laid 
siege  to  the  captured  city.  Murray,  who  had  been  left  in 
command  of  the  British,  attacked  him,  and  though  Levis  made 
a  gallant  fight,  lie  was  forced  to  leave  the  field  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  English  were  in  a  dangerous  position.  The  walls  of  the 
fort  were  weakened.  Disease  and  death  had  been  busy  among 
the  soldiers,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  an  enemy  who  had 
grown  desperate  and  resolute.  But  men  and  otiicers  alike 
worked  with  stubborn  and  cheerful  determination,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ice  was  gone  from  the  river,  ships  arrived  with  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  The  city  was  saved,  the  baffled  enemy 
retired  to  Montreal,  and  many  of  the  peasantry  returned  to 
their  homes  and  submitted  to  the  conqueror. 

Before  the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  while  AVolfe,  sick  and 
discouraged,  was  watching  the  French  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Amherst  had  advanced  to  Ticontleroga  with  a 
great  army.  The  French  did  not  bide  his  coming  but  retired 
from  the  fortress  and  tlien  from  Crown  Point,  to  lortify  them- 
selves at  Isle  aux  Noix,  in  the  river  Richelieu,  where  they  hoped 
to  be  able  to  prevent  his  further  advance.  In  this  way  Amherst 
was  held  back  for  a  time,  and  to  Wolfe  was  left  the  glory  of 
taking  Quebec  unaided,  while  the  commander-in-chief  spent  the 
season  in  building  forts  and  vessels  for  the  next  year's  campaign. 
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Amherst  l.a.l  sent  an  a.my  und.-r  CmhtuI  IVi.l.vtux  to  seize 
Nmj,.vra  and  ,vl>nil<l  Oswe,...  Col..,.-!  Haldi.nand,  to  wl.on, 
ti.e  latter  task  I.a.l  l,,-..,  enfus,..,!,  s„,.,ve.Ie,l  in  holdin-, 
h.s  position,  altl.0,,,1.  attacked  l.y  a  fo, mi.lal.le  anny  ,.f 
lTen,-h  a,.d  Jn.lians.      At  tl.e  I.e^innin.,'  ui  tI.e  si,..,.,  of  Xi.'.^^ara 

French  I^eaders    ^''''' '*"''"''  '^'^^  '^'"•"•'-    '"'i'-  William  Jol.n- 
Disheartened.       '""  ^'"'"  ^""^  <"»"MMand,  drove  i.a.-k  or 

.        ,     ,  «-ai,tured   a  lar-e  l.o,ly    of  n.inf,„r,.n,ents 

that  luul  asse.nl.Ied   from   the   neighhorinj,^  count.y,  an.l  at  the 
end  of  July,  17.0!),  con.iK'lle.l  the  fort  to  surrender.     The  news 


I'l.AI.NS  OK   AIIKAIIAM, 
Wi/h  old  iwm  iimenl  to  l»',V/c  i„  the  /.,n  ,ir,.ii,i,l. 

of  this  loss  had  g,.,.atly  disheartened   Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm 
i)efore  the  battle  of  the  Tlains  of  Abraham. 

The  En-lish  were  now  l,.ft  free  to  put  forth  all  their  stren-tli 
in  an  attaek  on  Mont...al.  An.herst's  plan  of  camj-aii^n  Cas 
that  he  shouM  ,lesc.,.n,l  the  St.  Lawrence  from  T^tke  Ontario 
with  the  main  army,  that  :\Iurray  slu.ul.l  .ome  up  the  riv,.r  from 
t,?uel,ec,  that  Uri^adier  Haviland.  who  commanded  the  l',ritish 
:!T:7^  ^"''''7'  ^'"''••^••^•'••"I'l   f-'^'    ''^^   ^^"y  ^P   the  Kichelieti, 

ean- 


!ind  that  the  thnc  arnii.-.s  .slionl.l  lur.-i  Iw-fore  .Ab)ntreal.      M 


while  a  proclamati<:-i  had   1 


if 


)een  sc.nt  out  declaring  that  if  the 
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Canadians  n>turried  to  tlieir  homes,  tlieir  lives  ancl  property 
would  be  safe,  but  that  the  houses  and  barns  of  tliose  men  who 
were  absent  in  tlie  French  camp,  would  l>e  burned.  To  show 
that  the  thn-at  was  not  idle,  a  settlement  near  Sorel,  whose 
owners. were  at  Isle  aux  Noix  under  liourlamaque,  was  put  to 
the  flames.  On  the  other  han<l  those  who  submitted  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  Enj,dish.  The  con- 
seciuence  was  that  large  numbers  of  the  militia  gave  up  the 
hop-less  strujigle  and"  returned  to  their  homes. 

Stri'nge  lo  say,  considering  the  distance  to  Iw  traversed,  the 
three  English  armies  arrived  at  Montreal  at  almost  the  same  time 
and  Montreal  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Levis 
and  Vaudreuil  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honors  of  war,  as  the  garrisons  of  Quebec  and  Niagara  had 
done;  but  Amherst  declared  that  the  outrages  which  the  French 
had  allowe<l  the  Indians  and  Canadians  to  conmiit,  should  be 
punished  by  forcing  the  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 
engage  not  to  serve  again  during  the  present  war.  By  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  Canada  and  all  its 
British  dependencies  passed  to  the  British  Crown.     The 

ifair  Jriay.  Qj^nmiians  were  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  and  loft  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  honor  of  the  British  soldiers,  that  neither 
woman  nor  child  was  hurt  by  them  or  by  their  Indian  allies.  So 
far  as  America  was  concerned  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  over. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


Comparison 
with  the  Past. 


CONSPIRACY  OF  PONTIAC. 

In    17(;0    tlH>  ,u,.ifulatio„    was    s.>,u-<l    wl.ioh    deliven-d    up 
the   wlH.l,.    <,f  Cana,la    to    E..j;Ian.l,    l.ut    the-    lilies    „f  Fra,.,-,. 
still  wav,.,|  „v,T  ti.e  forts  on  the  fJ.vat  Lakes  west  of  Nia-^ra 
m  the   Olno  Valley  (except  at  Fo.t  Pitt),  an.l   in   the  Illinois 
country. 

This  inunenso  territory,  Guarded  l,y  a  few  widely  separated 
and  isolated  posts,  was  then  a  wilderness.  The  traveller  who 
would  explore  it  must  clin.h  the  mountains, 
ur^'e  his  canoe  along  dark  rivers  bordered 
^^'tli  d«-nse  forests,  or,  still  faither  west 
make  his  way  al<,ng  the  grassy  prairie  almost  as  trackless  as  the 
sea. 

The  land   which  is  now  the  home  of  millions  of  people  and 
which  produces  food  for  millions  n.ore,  v.-as  then  frenuented  by 
scattered  bands  of  Indians  who  for  the  most  part  lived  l,y  hunt- 
ing  the    wild   creatures,   the  fier.est   of    which    were   far   less 
dangerous  than  the  savage  hunters.     Around  their  clusters  of 
wigwams  were  clearings  that  showed  how  abundantly  the  rich 
SOI    repaid  even  the  rudest  cultivation.     The  corn,  the  pumpkins 
ami  beans,  of  which  their  crop  consisted,  were  fastened  to  the 
roof   of   their   ItHlges   or    were   buried  in   the  caches  (as  their 
underground   stores  of  surplus  foml   are  called),  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  supply  in  «ise  of  need.     They  sold  the  skins  of  animals 
taken    in    the  chase  ur  traj-ped,   to  French,  English  or  Dutch 
traders.     They  were  sel.iom  long  at  peace  with  one  another,  and 
the  forest  often  echoed  with  the  wild  revelry  of  the  war-dance 
or  thrilled  with  the  terrible  war-whoop.      Yet  fickle  and  blood- 
ttnrsty  as  the  Indians  we 


they  had   still   the  feelings  and 
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iiistiiHts  of  nirii.  Tlicy  Umnl  i]u>  luiul  tlwit  Ikiio  tJicin.  They 
wcio  ^'i-ati-ful  for  true  kindness,  l)ii6  tliry  felt  kwnly  uml  re- 
MMitcd  fuMwly  all  insults.  Like  cliiMien,  they  olM-yed  and 
Nature  of  the  '*'**'"'*'*''''  **"'  '"""  ^''"  ^'^'^  «tronf,',  unyielding 
Red  Man  '""*  •'"'^''     '^"  ^'"'  *''*'  "''"*''"'"'^  tribes  had  to  he 

deult  with  sepurutely.      In   1  7r>.'{,  for  Ihe  lirst 
and  last  time,  they  nnit<>«l  in  a  coinnioti  eause  under  one  leader. 

In  SepteinlHT  1 7(!(>,  Major 
KolH'rt  Ho^^ers,  eoinniander  of 
the  New  England  Uanj^ers,  was 
sent  hy  (Jeneral  Amherst  to  re- 
ceive the  ea|)itulation  of  the 
western  forts.  He  was  w«'ll- 
litted  ft»r  the  task  ;  he  under- 
st<MMl  the  art  of  foiest  warfare 
and  his  bravery  was  undoubted. 
On  his  way  from  Niagaia  t<» 
Detroit  he  met  an  Ottawa  chief 
luimed  Pontiao,  who  demanded 
by  what  rif,'ht  Enj,'lisli  armies 
were  invading  Indian  territory. 
Hogers  told  him  that  th;;  English 
had  defeated  the  French  and  had 
l)ecome  owners  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.  He 
said  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Detroit 
and  to  bring  peace  to  both  French  and  Indians.  Tlie  great 
chief  then  consented  to  make  peace  with  the  English  and  to  let 
them  live  in  the  country  so  long  as  they  treated 
him  with  respect.  Then  he  and  the  British  officers 
smoke<l  the  peace-pipe  and  Rogers  went  on  his  way. 
He  took  possessioi\  of  Detroit,  and  before  the  end  of  1761  the 
red  flag  of  England  waved  alx)ve  every  fort  in  Canada,  and  a 
handful  of  British  soldiers  occupied  each  lonely  outpost. 
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tliiil  tlu'y  wt'iti  iiiiwelciinie  >;u»'st.s.  'I'lifV  s<miii  ;.'r«'\v  ;iiij,'rv  ami 
fliscontcnted.  The  French  wtth'rH  or  tiailfrs  \mic  imt  in 
tlie  liiimor  t<»  aft  as  jwat'oniakiMs,  ami  th«'  lowfiiiiy  rliaul 
liurst  ill  a  triril>l('  storm.  Thf  Imliaiis,  art  in;:;  uniltr  thf 
l)'a(ltM'shi|)  of  I'oiitiac,  (ii'tciiniiu-d  to  iliivf  the  Kii;;li>'h  from 
Aiucrif!'.  Tlii'V  wrrc  assured  hy  the  Freiicli  that  a  >,'reat  army 
was  coiiiiiii;  to  regain  for  Fraiiit>  their  lost  jMi»s,s>ioiis.  In  the 
summer  ot"  17(53  tht'>  Indians  atlaeked  every  Knylish  fort  west  of 
Niagara  and  took  all  except  Hetroit  and  Fort  Pitt.  Most  of 
them  were  bravely  defended,  but  in  others  the  ;,'ai'i  s(»n  was  taken 
l»y  strategy.  This  was  ♦Ik  i  .  je  at  Miehillimackinac  on  the 
.    _      ^.      _  Straits  ot  Mackinac.      Tlu' oHicers  were  oft' 

A  Costly  Game  ,      ...      .,    t    i         i 

^  ;,'uard  watching  the  Indians  playin,<.{  a  fjame 

of  lacrosse.     The  hall  tlew  over  the  wall  of 

the  fort.     The  players  ruslied  after  it  through  the  gu^^es,  followed 

by  a  throng  of  warriors.      In  a  few  inuments  the  soldiers  and 

Kngiish  inhabitants  were  slaughtered. 

Detroit  was  the  headi|uarters  of  Pontiac  liimself.  Around 
the  fort  was  a  French  farming  settlement,  and  not  far  away  was 
an  Ottawa  town  and  a  villaye  of  the  Wyandots,  a  trilie  of  the 
Ir(M|Uois.  The  commande  of  the  fort  was  Major  Gladwyn,  a 
wise  and  gallant  oHicer,  who  could  neither  Iw  frightened  nor 
deceiveti  into  leaving  his  post.  For  fifteen  months  he  1  eld  out 
against  his  wily  and  resolute  enemy.  During  the  whole  of  that 
time  the  soldiei  who  ventured  alone  outside  the  fort  was 
instantly  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  Thither  were  carried  many 
of  the  captives  taken  in  tlie  war,  and  the  lielpless  garrison  h«>ard 
almost  nightly  the  terrible  sounds  which  told  them  that  defence- 
lt^ss  men  and  women  of  their  own  kith  and  kin  were  suffering 
the  most  horrible  agonies 

At  Fort  Pitt  a  brave  Swiss  otticer,  Cohmel  .  emy  Bouquet, 
with  a  few  hundred  resolute  men,  strengthened  his  defeiues  till 
lie  was  able  to  hold   the  "       "  '  ' 


rajie 


tjav. 


brought   to  him  from  time  to  time  that    drove   the  color  fi 


om 


IllSluitv   ol     r\s\|»v 


i.a 


the  fm...H  „f  h.Hvt.  ,.,..,.  a.Hl  tun..-.l   (I,,-!,.  h,a,,s  to  .t.„..-.      Tl,« 
mhans  w.ro  pouring    ov-r    th.    tronti..r..  fir..,    hU..lsM  ,„., 
•  Icsoluliuri  iimrkiny  Unit-  trail. 

n„nn«  tlu,  y..„r  IT,;;,  Si,-  Wi|,i,.„.  .,..,„.„.„  ,.„.,  ^,„.,. ,^ 

KnK  .si..     F,..  ,.,„,  ,,.„,  ,,t,.,,  ,..  „,.  ,....„.  ,„,,,., ,.^    „.; 

'■nt  t  .at    r,  woul.1  iH.  wis.  t..  ...,,  ,vi..n.|.s  ..f  tlu.  l„d  J.,  Tit 

wan  Hl.,...Ht  ,n.,...ssiblo  to  sub^luu  ra,..  s..  s.-ntt..,...!  a,.,i  s..  Hc-kl. 
In   the  sjainj.  <,f  17(il  he  sent  n.essa;,..  to  all  the  India,.  t..iJ..s 
.nv.tu.«  t  ,e...  t..  con.o  t..  a  yivat  .o.nH.ii  at  Nia^m.a.      I!,.  ......ie 

l-u'.^w.th    ...any   of   the,„,  ..s    tl..,-    ha.l    s„,re.-e.|  .....el.  .lu.i..^ 

-  w.nte,-.  Jl,,y  l.a.i  s..M  „..  f.ns  an.l  u,..e  l.,.,llv  ..IF  for 
h  ahk.i.s,  an.,„uniti<,n  a...l  even  f,K.,i.  Th.-v  l,,,....!,  ,.;,  f„,  (,„. 
white  mans  iinn  or  hiandy. 

In  the  autu...n  of  UiUUraMn.^t  ,.nK.e..le<|  to  the  west  with 
-»  "••"-yH'.  .v..,|    IVtn.it.      Ho.a.uet   1...1   ,  f,,,..  ,.f   j  -^o 

...en  u.to  the  wihl,.n.ess  west  of  Fo.t  Pitt  and  fon-,.,|  the  IVia- 
wares  and  Shawa,.oe.s  to  s,.e  to.-  ih-h,....     AV,,e„,  ^t  last,   news 

The  Defeat    "^  ^'''^  *'""*>'  "^"  ^ '"'^  '•^'"••»"'<1  the  western 

of  Pontiac.       '"''•'"""'■'^^  I*""ti"'-  Na«    that  the  sfru-r^h.  .vas 

hoiieless.       Onee   imipo   ••    »l.i..<-   .e 
I  .1      ,  ,  '  '"•  ""  t  or  caiKM's  can.e 

own  the  lakes.  They  land.l  at  (Kwe,o.  He.e  Por.tiac  and 
h  s  bttHed  ...,r,ors  n.et  Sir  W.,..  Johnson  a,.d  n.a<ie  a  treaty 
of  peaee  This  ended  the  Indian  war  of  inde,.ndence,  and 
theNorth  An.e..ea„  Indian  .etn.ted  In.fo.v  the  axe  of  the 
settler  or  lived  in  the  nei.hlK.rl.o.K|  of  the  white  ...an,  lean.- 
mg  his  v.ees  but  n,.t  in.itatin^'  his  x  i.-tn,..  A  few  vea,s  after 
P..nt,ac  was  n.urdere<l  by  an  India,  at  a  F,e,.ch  vilhrn-  on  the 
Illinois.  ' 


ill. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


AFTER  THE  CONQUEST. 

Thk  capitulation  «>f  Montreal  closed  the  Seven  Years'  War  so 
far  as  Canatla  was  concerned.  The  British  were  now  nmsteis  of 
the  land  which  France  had  spent  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half,  an<l  millions  of  money,  in  trying  to  colonize. 

The  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  defendetl  the  colony,  and  the 
officials  who  had  ruled  it,  were  sent  to  France.  Bigot  and  his 
rascally  associates  were  called  to  account  for  their  dishonesty, 
found  K'uilty  and  punished.  Some  00,000  French  Canadians 
remaine<l  and  Ix-came  suhjwts  of  the  king  of  Ennlaiul.  Almost 
every  able-lMKJied  man  had  for  many  years  been  forced  to  take 
,„,,.^  5„  the  war  either  as  a.  soldier  or  a  laborer.     The  crops  and 


cattle  of  the  Canadians  had   been 


seized  for  the  French  armv, 
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zir; "■; : '--•-" '•- •-'<'».. 

nu.t|,ntMo«.„na..,.n,...|..|.l    1....1    U-,,,   ,„„,.   ,....,.....,.,,, ....j,., 

"'"'   ^■""'   -J,'  Hll  rlH.sM,.H  of  Ca.m.liHUH. 

;w  a,   thn,.  „...,..,.  ,      K>..,vC diun   y  H    K.^    .it,. 

Honorable    ;^"'''*'''"''  ^^'"'  ^^"'^  .•oiiii.mn.i,.,-i„  ,.|„vf  „f  ti„. 
Rulers.  '*'""''  ^'"'•'■^  '"  A.n.Ti.u,  ,hM,i,,i  (■„,„„,,,  i,,^^, 

AI..nt,vHl.     Con„s  w.... .,,.„.(,..,,  „„.,  „„.  .,,,   ^,.,.,,^.,^  ^^^^^J^ 

at,n«  ,..  ,.n,p..,.ty  w,.,v  ..Mto.n.,1.     (■.•in.inHls  wnu  ch-nlt  with 
y.n.hn,v,au.     Tl...  ..ni....  .,  tl..-   H...na,.  Catl...Ii.,  Cl.u 

"-y  w.th  w|.i..,.   tl...  ,K.o,|,.   had   ......   ,ai.l   .,  tl.   F  .. 

•n.,    |„.wa..;uMcla,«u.toftlu.ftu...vaIu....fti;is.^^^ 

tu   ...,f,,„,   PVane.  a,..,pai.ltotl...  C „ia,.  who  h.UI   th. 

m^r.      ^o  con.,.u.n.,l   ,K.opl,.  w,.,..  ..v..,-   t.vat.,!  with  j^n-ator 
"HlnesH  and  justice  than  w.,-..  th-  Cana.lia„  Fn..,eh  hv  n.,a.,.al 
Murray  a„,l  h.s  bn.thc.,-  otfie....  ;  an.l,  it  shoul.l  1.  a<l.l...|,  tl 

".pie  n's,.o,HK..l  to  the  treat.....,.t   in  a  wav  that  .lid  .....ht  to 
tlu'ir  g.HMl  jud^nnei.t  and  -.mkI  f.-elinj,.. 

In   1763  the  Treaty  .>f  Pa,  is  was"  .si,Mu..l  and  CWk  pass..] 
End  of  *!'""'■*'''  ^'■'""  t'»'  '•"!«'  I'f  tl...  French.      Of  all 

French  Rule.       ''*"'"  '^""''■'""'  I^'Hsj-ssions  n<,thin-  remaine.! 
1,-ffi    •  ,     J      .  o      ''"''^'P*  ^'''''  ^•■''■'"'■^  ('»  I^i'iHiana)  and  the 

in  fZr     '"  '^""•'■"  '^"'  ''^'''"^''""'  •"-•  Newfoundland. 

in  1.64  George  III.  issued  a  proclamation  making  Quebec  a 
provxaceof  the  British  Empire  an, i  appointing  Murmv  it'  first 
governor-general,  who  with  a  ......ncil  appointed  by  the  king,  w^ 
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to  rule  IIm^  (•(•uiitiy  lu-cordiiii,'  fo  tlic  laws  of  Eii<,'Ijiim1.  An 
A((<irni'\  (Jciicral  ;m<l  Cliicf  .liistitr  were  .s»"iit  out  finm  Kii^'larul. 
Tlity  inidci-sttMMl  mitlicr  tlic  Fiviicli  l;iii<,'uag«' nor  tin-  old  laws  of 
the  colony,  and  Murray  foinid  tliat  tlic  task  of  .<,'ov«Tning  Canada 
was  junch  hardi'r  than  in  the  time  of  niilitar}- 
Disturbances  ^,^^^^^  -j.,^^.  officials  sent  out  wore  often  very 
Arise.  ignorant  and  ini(inii>et«-nt.     The  few  British 

.settlers  were  greedv  of  wealth  and  poxscr.  Th(>y  were,  with  rare 
exeejjtioiis,  nu>n  of  little  education  and  of  low  moral  eha..icter. 
The  courts  charged  exorbitaiit  fees.  There  were  not  four 
hundred  British  Protestants  in  the  pioviiice,  yet  they  wante<l 
to  get  leave  to  elect  a  pailiauient  that  would  make  laws  for 
nesirly  80,000  lioman  Catholics.  The  French  complained  that 
those  who  were  i>ai(l  for  managing  th(>  atiairs  of  the  country 
neither  understoo<l  nor  tried  to  understand  the  circumstances  of 
the  p«H)ple. 

Murrav,  wlio  had  been  in  Canada  since  17o9,  knew  and  liked 
the  French  and  did  his  In-st  to  picvent  the  English  new-comers 
from  oppressing  them.  Wroiig.^  were  conunitted  by  liotli  parties. 
Reports  of  «iuarrels  were  s»'nt  to  England  hiuI  Murray  was 
required  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  disturbed  state  of  th(> 
colony.  Yet  in  spite  of  discontent  and  disagreement  Canada 
prospered.  As  wealth  increased,  ti-ade  grew,  to  the  profit  chiefly 
of  British  merchants,  for  the  English  law  forbade  the  importa- 
tion of  any  but  British  goods  into  British  colonies.  This  meant 
that  wine,  sugar,  t«'a,  fruit,  silk  and  all  articles  produced  in 
foreign  countries  nuist  iirst  Ix'  taken  to  England  and  then  sent 
out  to  the  colonies  in  British  ships. 

Now,  up  to  1760  all  goods  imported  into  Canada  came  from 
France,  and  the  merchants  of  that  country  did  not  want  to  lose 
a  market  which  at  that  time  was  an  important  one.  Accord- 
ingly they  sert  cargoes  to  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
whence  the  goods  were  snmggled  into  Canada.  Thus  many  a  silk 
dress  for  madame,  French  ril>l)ons  antl  laces  for  the  village  lielle, 
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IuIniccu  (n\-  the  Iiiil>i(),iil.  ..!•  will.,  for  the  w c.l.liiiir  frast,  weiv 
forthtioiniiiK,  wlii.li  Imd  iirv.r  l,.rn  lainl.-.l  ;,|  a  Cana.luin  p..il 
by  vessels    tlyiii-:    the  Union  Jack. 

Munay  was  i.called  in  176G.  He  defended  liimself  manfully 
against  the  d.ai-es  of  his  enemies.  He  kept  th.-  eontidenet,  Jf 
the  government,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  defeiKe  of  Minorca, 
which  was  besiege<l  by  tlu;  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  A Ithougli 
the  island  was  forced  to  surrender  in  1782,  the  heroism  of  the 
general  and  his  garrison  won  the  admiration  even  of  their  enemies. 

In  October,  1761),  the  new  governor.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  arrived 
at  QuelK'c.  He  .soon  saw  tliat  the  province  was  suffering  from 
the  greed  and  the  injustice  of  those  sent  to  administer  the  laws. 
He  reformetl  the  courts  and  put  an  .-nd  to  extortion.  Tt  was 
plain  to  the  governor,  as  well  as  to  all  who  studied  the  condition 
of  the  country,  that  government  und«'r  English  l.iw  was  a  failure. 

Eminent  lawyers  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  mother  country 
were  asked  to  find  out  what  were  the  faults  of  the  present  wa'v 
of  ruling  Canada,  and  to  suggest  some  Ix'tter  plan.     Sir  Guv 

Quebec  Act.      ^'^'■'*^^""  ^'*'"*^  ^'"'"«'  "'    '""^^  «i"«l   n'mained 
some  yeai-s  to  give  the  ministry  advice  and 
information  about  the  state  of  the  colony.     The  result  of  these 
labors  was  the  Quebec  Act,  which  ordained  as  follows  :— 

1.  A  council  of  not  more  than  twenty-tliree  nor  less  than  seventeen 
niemt)ers  and  a  governor  were  to  be  apiwinted  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  make  ordinances  for  the  "  jR-ace,  welfare  and  good  govern- 
ment of  the  province." 

•2.  The  old  French  laws  relating  to  profwrty  (or  the  civil  law)  were  to  he 
restored,  but  all  criminal  casus  were  to  he  tried  by  English  law. 

.1  The  Roman  Catholics  were  to  have  jwrfect  free<lam  of  religion,  the 
priests  were  to  be  |)aid  hy  their  own  |)eople,  as  hefoie  the  Conquest, 
and  all  the  religious  bo<he.s  except  the  Jesuits  were  to  retain  their 
property. 

Though  this  Act  has  been  severely  criticized,  it  seems  to  have 
originated  from  a  sincere  desire  to  treat  the  new  subjects  of  the 
king  justly. 
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Revolt  of  the 
Colonists. 


THE  AMERICAN  INVASION. 

Wni:v  Sir  CuyCurlctitn  ictmiuil  us  <r()V('rii()r  midci-  the  Qii<'l)oc 
Act,  tlif  tliiiU'cii  Aiiu'iicaii  coli  .ii-s  liad  alrcjuly  ('iitcrr*!  uixiri 
tluit  foiiisc  of  losistaiu'O  to  tlu>  niotlic  r  coiiritiy  wliicli  ciulcd  in 
the  afliicvciiu'iit  of  their  iiHlejiendeiice  as  tlie  I'^iiited  States  of 
America.  Tlie  (HMonteiited  colonies  did  their 
lx.'st  to  induee  the  Canadians  to  join  tlieni 
in  their  revolt  aj,'ainst  Kn.i,'land.  Many 
of  the  British  settlers  in  Canada  had  once  lived  in  the  old 
colonies,  an<l  therefore  sympathized  with  those  who  strove;  for 
independence.  Addivsses  were  circulated  umoiii,'  tlus  French- 
Canadians,  representing,'  the  P^nirlish  as  tyrants,  and  advising 
i-evolt  from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  seigneurs  and  the  priests 
were  faithful  to  the  British  goveriunent,  and  sonte  of  the  French 
militia  8er\ed  it  gallantly.  But  in  t(M»  many  cases  aid  was  given 
to  the  American  invaders  by  furnishing  them  with  supi)lics 
and  transportation.  In  many  <listricts  the  habitants,  even  when 
calle<l  ujion  by  their  seigneurs,  refused  to  enroll  for  the  defence; 
of  their  homes  against  the!  expecteel  invasion. 

The  first  blow  wa.s  struck  by  a  rash  Connecticut  captain, 
named  Ethan  Allen,  without  the  knowlevlge^  of  those  who 
dii-ecteil  aft'airs  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies.  He  surpriseel  Ticon- 
n^u  •wi'i  *.  •^^''■f'S*''  ^"d  te)etk  the  garrison  prisemers.  Those'  in 
.p^  cliarge    or    tins    te)rt    never  elreameMl   e)f   ken-pnig 

guard  against  their  British  felle)w  -  ccjlonists. 
Crenvn  Point,  where  there  were  oidy  some  half-dozen  soldiers  in 
charge,  was  also  taken.      (Se-e  p.  87.  < 

When  Carleton  learned  that  Canada  was  likely  to  be  attacked 
he  was  dismayed, — having  but  a  vei  \    ^mail   force-  of  re'gulars 
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sts.      H.    f.  ,.,.,i  t.,  ,,„  ,„,t,„.  ,,i,,,,j„  .„^„„.,„   ^,^^^^  ^^ 
-- "..t  to  iK.  .H.on,l..d  ,, J..OWU1   nw.1..  n.unv  .n.Ji,. 

'•",,<>>-od  f....... .,.,  n.ii,i.,.,  ti...i.. ..,., ,..,  Lu.  .M  u .!;:• 

n.ul  H  W.l..m  ,.f  ,..,..„,„.,,.,■  ,Hi..„  i..  ^vl.i.-h  t....v  Lul  1^^^^^^ 
ihc  ho....-  govenuncnt  u,uU-rsUuu\  tlm  stat.  of  ...ffiti.s  so  Jittlo 


CARLKTON  RKVIKWINc;   .,,8  TKOOPs  ON  rilK  ,.,.ACK  I.ARMB8. 

that  they  onlored  hi.n  to  sorul  3,000  sol,li..,..s  to  Boston  to  tho 
ass.st.nce  of  Gage,  the  B.itish  general  at  that  po.t.  But  gX 
Invasion  of  ^'''■''■^'•"  '^''^^  "ot  the  man  to  sit  i(II,>.  }I,,  .s,.nt 
Canada.  *''^  ^'''''^''''  "»'"■«•'•  «f  the  soldiers  under  his 

tl     «•  .    ,.  «"'"'"'""'  to  .St.  John's  aM<i'chan,l,ly-f„rts  on 

t  e  meheheu  Very  soon  a  United  Stat.-s  annv,  under  Ge  -Z 
^^en^n.^ded  a.na.|a  by  way  of  U.e  Chan.p.ain  and  «:! 
H  cheheu.  ht.  Join,  s  was  bravely  defended,  and  it  was  not  till 
Montgomery  was  -.upplied  with  stores  of  food  and  anununit* 
by  the  cowardly  surrender  of  Cl.an.bly  that  he  was  able  to  f.rj 
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Canada  Remains 
British. 


Ill)'  st.'ii'x  in;;  uart'isDii  |o  siiri'ditlci'.  Hi-  nl  iiiiri-  |ii un ■ciIim]  tu 
M.intival.  CnlrlnM  had  l.-ft  it,  (l.till.vl.  .,s,  .is  lir  I'.U,  (||;|| 
lu"  would  iittil  «'scry  suldirr  in  tlic  colony  io  ^^niird  <^nclH'c. 

Til  llif  incttntinio  J?<'n«Mli('t  Arnrtl<l  li.id  nirivcii  williin  a  f«'\v 
Miilfs  of  that  tor)  icsM  hy  vvjiyof  the  KcnnclMc  .'iiid  thi-  Cliaiidieri'. 
thr  route  so  familiar  in  fornui' years  to  the  I'^rcnrh  iind  ln<lian 
war-pa  it  irs  wlticli  went  to  dcsojatf-  M<'w  Isnulaiid  honn'stcads. 

Carlcton  now  lallicil  all  his  forn-s  to  the  dcfcncf  of  th«'  gr<'at 
Canmhiin  stronyliolil.  'I'lic  Frcnih  iiihaliilanis  thrn-  assisted 
]iiin  manfully.  Hy  the  time  Montj,'»>i>«<'ry  joined  Arnold,  wi?iter 
liftd  coMU'.  '  >n  New  Year's  K\»',  177"),  the  Anieiitiin  j^i-nerals 
attempted   t     surprise  tlni  fjarrison.       ' '"'V   were  defeated  and 

Mojit;j;omery  was  killed.  Aiiiold  stayiMl 
near  Quelwe  dmini;  the  wintei-  of  177<) 
and  fieiieral  Thomas  went  to  reinforce 
him  in  the  sprinj,'.  hut  Hritish  ships  arrived  with  men  an<l 
siipplios,  tho  invaders  vvert^  <lriveii  across  t\u)  frontii'r,  and  Canada 
iiMiiained  a  ]{ritish  jtossossiun, 

Carlcton  hastened  to  huild  vess(>ls  with  whi(;h  to  rc-(>ccupy 
Titike  Ciiamplain.  ^Vn  army  <>f  some  8,000  rejiidar  soldiers, 
liritish  and  Germans,  hatl  been  sent  to  Canada.  A  Ixnly  of 
IixHjuois  Indians  jointed  the  army.  The  western  trilnss  also 
professed  friendsliip. 

In  the  autumn  of  1776  the  ships  of  Congress  on  Jjjike 
Champlain  W(>i'c  tlestroyed  and  the  forts  (»n  the  Hichelieii  repaired 
and  garrisoned.  Tht>  winter  ot  1776  was  :-,pont  hy  tlu!  governor 
in  collecting  stores  and  preparing  for  a  fresh  campaign.  In  the 
spring  he  received  word  that  General  Burgoyne  was  to  Im*  put 
in  his  place  as  commander-in-chief  and  s«'nt  from  Qiieln'c  to  join 
Ijord  Howe  in  New  York.  Carleton  was  to  remain  in  charge  of 
Quebec  with  3,770  troops. 

Burgoyne  proceeded  up  Lake  Champlain,  took  Ticonderoga, 
and  advanced  toward  Saratoga,  where  he  was  suri-ounded  by 
tlio  tiYnjps   of  Congress.      lie  stubliornly  delayed  a  necessary 
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ivlirut.  Iinlil  ..t.v.lt  w;.s  „..  |,.„m,.,.  ,..,ss,l.lr,  ,•,,,.1  u..,s  f..,r,-,|  (., 
>"nvii.l<T  vxifl,  his  ul.ulr  ;,,n,\.  TIiu.  tl,.  .■,■,,..■.•  „f  tins  l„.,v,. 
I.ut  msl,   -.M.nil  ,.|l.l.-.l  ill  ,lis^o-,M-.-  Mirl,  „s    nu,.|y  falls  to  til.-  lot. 

of  a  hritish  olliccr. 

nm.ipcr<-.|  l,y  till-  onliTs  of  an  ii..a|.al.l,.  aii.i  i,M..|,|lin:<  wai- 
iniriislrr,  (Inurunr  (;ail..tui,  n-Mi-,,,..!  I, is  position.  ll."oli,tr 
Just,  liu.iiai.r  aii.j  far  s.-ciii-    1„.  |,a.l  i„,.s,,m.,|  Caiia.la  a  |'„itis|, 

Carleton    '"■'"'"'■'■•  '""'  '"  ^P''''  "^  """I'  i»rovo,aiioM  ari,.,i 

Resigns  "'''"^"'  ""'  "^  '"  ^'"'"  ^'""  ''''•''"<-I'-^''i"ii' linns  til.. 
l.lo.s.sin«s  of  Kn-lisl,  fmrlom.  Mr  was  suc-ci-d..,!  i„ 
177m  by  (;ov..imoi-  lIuldiinaiMl.  Tli..  luw  -ovviiior  liail  a  v.-ry 
.lim.-nlt  duty  to  jK-ifonn.  (Jana.la  was  in  .onstant  .lan;,'f.r  <^f 
invasion  from  tli..  armies  ..f  the  'riiirt^rn  Colonics.  TIkw  wen- 
trait..r,s  aromid  l.im.  Wl,,.,,  Fran.-.,  join.'.]  Ii.-r  forces  to  tJiosc  of 
the  relH>llions  colonists,  she  Irie.l  in  every  way  t<.  iii.hi<c  (he  in- 
liai.itants  of  f^ieU-c  to  return  to  th-ir  old  ali.-ianw;.  With  foes 
with.M.t  and  traitors  within  Ih.-  .olony,  stern  measures  had  often 
to  1k!  taken.      No  ;,'overnor  of  Canada,  wlio  <Jid  his  duty,  could 

The  Colony    "'"'''  ""''*'"-  •'•"'•"i*'^;   '"'t  tliose  v.ul  i„i,,. 

Prospered.        •'-^'""''"'''  *->^'''M\y  the  state  of  the  colony  in 
the  i)eri.KJ  between  1778  and  178.3,  l.ave  f.,und 
that  in  spite  of  the  troubles  of  the  time,  th*;  colonv  j.rosix^rwl 
and  population  increased. 

Haldimand  tcnik  measuj-es  to  defend  the  western  frontier.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  forts  on  the  Illinois,  and  in 
1779  they  fell  into  th(;  possession  of  the  I^iited  States.  But 
with  tliat  exception  the  western  forts  were  retained  by  the  British. 
Haldimand  found  time  to  build  three  canals  on  the  St.  I^iwrence 
near  Montreal— the  l>eginning  of  our  niaj,'nificent  canal  system— 
and  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Quebec.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  had  to  make  provision  for  tli.;  settlement  of  the 
Loyalists. 
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UNITED  EMPIRE  LOYALISTS. 
Wiiii.K  Uic  fur  tnid.M-s,  soldins,  iirid  juicsts  sent  cut  by  tlif 
Kiiif,'s  of  FiHiK-e  w.-iv  .slowly  j.huitiiij,'  ji  colony  aloiijr  tlu^  I.-ink.s 
i)f  the  St.  F^iwivniv,  tli.'  land  hordt-iiii-  tl..'  Atlantic  O.-cuii 
iH'tw.vM  Acadia  luui  Florida  liad  been  settled  by  Kiiglislinien, 
and  thoso  Kn-lish  wttlcis  diilcrtMl  fi-„ni  the  Fiv.idi  not  only  in 
race  but  also  in  spiiit  and  aim. 

Between    the  yats    lt!0«J   and    17:^:1    tliirt.-en    .seif-,i,'overnitn,' 
w.lonies  liad  been  founded.    These  wore  Virginia,  Massachusett.s 
Connecticut,  lilunle  Ishmd,  New  Hampshire,   Delaware,  Mary- 
Thirteen      ''""''  ^*'""^^'^""'"'  ^'«'^^'  York,  New  Jer.sey,  North 
Colonies.      ^^'^'■"'''•"^'  '"^""'t''  Carolina,  and  Georgia.    The  greater 
nuinl»er  «)f  tlu'se  colonies  had  been  settled  by  people 
who  were  diiven  from  Great  Britain  eitiier  because  they  w<.uld 
not  submit  to  kings  who  wanted  to  make  their  own  wills  take 
the  place  of  the  law  of  the  land,  or,  as  was  ofteiier  the  case,  Wcause 
the  laws  of  their  country  forbade  them  to  olxy  what  they  Ix^lievefl 
to  V  the  laws  of  G,m1.    These  men  and  women  sought  and  found 
in  the  Western  wilderness  that  trmloni  and  lil)erty  of  conscience 
for  which  they  were  ready  t(.  suffer  the  loss  of  all  tilings.    Unlike 
their  French  neighbi.i-s,  they  had  no  help  from  the  parrat  country. 
The  king  of  England  sent  each  colony  a  governor,  and  they  were 
all  pi-otected  by  British  armies  from  foreign  invasion,  but  the 
colonists  themselves  had,  from  the  beginning,  either  to  wrest 
their  own  living  unaided,  from  the  wilderness,  or  else   return 
home  to  tyranny  and  pei-secuti<tn. 

But  they  were  strong  men.  They  had  counted  the  cost  of 
leaving  their  homes  an.l  nmch  that  they  held  dear,  and  they 
were  not  now  t(j  l)e  easily  discouraged.     In  the  beginning  they 
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l..ul    to  .....Inn-  famine    .n.|  .Lm-hm.,  h.,.1  tl„.v  nv,.,o  in  constant 
IK-nl  from  sava«e  t.il..-s,  l.ut  th.-ir  curai,..  a.ul  rncJuia.uv  w..,v 

Courage  Wins    '■'""""■•'  ^^'t''  •'^'"•'•••^^-    'i'l'-n-  w..,o  amon- 

Success.  !'"'"'  ^'"""  ""'''^•'""'t^  »"•!   fui-trarl.Ts,    hut 

it  \va.s  on  farming!,'  that  tiie  coionists  chictiv 
'h'lmuhnl  for  thrir  hvin-      They  worked  hard  a...l  constantly 
nor  (h.l  they  IhImm-  in  vain.     Cmfortahle  h<.n..>s  were  rais..,|,  an.l 
the  sui-plus  of  their  ahundant  harvests  was  sent  tu  the  seaports 


"COMKOKTABI.K  IfOMKS    WKKK    KAIHKIl." 

whicli  .s,„,n  -rew  into  lar-e  cities;  and  in  return  for  the  farm 
l-nKlucts,  they  ].rocured  first  the  comforts  of  life,  an.l  in  due 
tune  some  of  its  relinemejits  tind  iux^uies. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada  the  En-lisli  kin-,  C.-or-e  TfT., 
and  some  of  his  statesmen,  thon-ht  fhaf  as  the  Sex,.,,"  Years' 
War  l:a.l    Immm.    wa-.-d    partly   in   ^U-irur,-    of   the    .-olunies,    tliev 

:' ''•    P"y  'I  ■^^I'a.e  of   the    del.t    ;    .■„.!   tin-    pnili. n(,  the,vf„u- 

Mnpos,.,!  duties  on  .vrl.dn  a.li.les  i,„,,..rt.-d  into  the  colonies  and 
took  ii.easur.'s  to  compel  the  <(.l..nists  to  pay  the  tax.-s. 
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The  inHij)!*'  of  tli«'  thirhHMi  coloiiit'is  wen'  not  unwilling  to  lu'lp 
En^tlaiul  (li'fmy  tin*  cost  of  tho  war,  but  th«>y  niaiiitHin(>d 
that,  as  thi'V  N<'nt  no  nuMulHTH  to  tho  British  iiai'liuiiiriit,  the 
British  ji;ovornnicnt  hiui  no  r;.;ht  to  niaktt  tiinn  pay  taxi's. 
Each  colony  Jia<l  an  asscinlily  of  its  <»wn,  wiiosc  nicnilM>rs  \v«'r«' 
elected  hy  tlie  men  of  the  ciiltuiy.  This  was  tht)  only  ImmIv  tiiat 
hatl  a  rijiht  to  make  any  citizen  pay  a  tax  Ijctt^'rs  an<l  mes- 
sengers weiv  sent  to  King  Ceorge  and  his  <uivisers  <leprecating 
_  the  imposition  of  bixes  hv  a  ■'overinnent  in  wliich 

Oppose         ,,  .  .  i.  '  ^  . 

^  ,  tn»>  c«)lonists  were  not  represented,  and  praying 

that  they  1m»  allowed  to  raise  their  own  contri- 
bution towunis  the  expenses  of  the  war  and  present  it  as  a  filial 
offering  to  tho  motherland. 

But  the  king  and  parliament  of  Englantl  would  not  listen  to 
these  remonstrances  an<l  appeals.  The  colonists,  on  their  pjirt, 
were  resolutely  cletermined  not  to  submit  to  what  they  tliought 
was  an  injustice.  An  English  army  came  over  to  punish  their 
insubordination.  The  coh)nists  raised  levies  and  resiste<l  the 
English  soldiers,  and  thus  Ix'gan  the  Amei-ican  llevolution, 
which  eiidetl  in  forming  a  new  n.itioii,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  almost  every  man  of  intluence 
ami  ability  agree<l  that  the  governnu'nt  of  the  mother  country 
was  treating  the  coKmies  badly.  They  joined  in  the  remon- 
strances that  were  sent  home.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  were 
the  governors  and  officials  of  the  British  goverinnent  and  the 
merchants  whose  business  was  interfered  with  by  the  refusal  of 
the  patriots  to  buy  the  taxed  goods. 

But  a  very  lai-ge  numl)er  of  the  people  of  the  thirtetui  colonies 
thought  that,  if  their  countrymen  would  oulv  wait  a  while,  the 
British  parliament  would  surely  listen  to  theni  and  remove  the 
hateful  taxes.  They  iiad  sworn  allegiance  to  England.  They 
IukI  been  prot^'cted  by  her  armies.  They  wouhl  not  take  up 
arms  against  her  till  all  jH-aceful  measures  had  iK'en  tried.    This, 
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H..-y  w..n.  suns  hn,\  ,.ot  1......  .,,.,„.  ,,.,.      ;^,,^„^.  ,,^,,  ,,,.^^^. 

to  f.«l.t  a,„nst  th..,,.  ow„  f.,.sl.  „,.,|   ,,, ,.      s.Mh  a  war  sh.M.I.l 

not  »H.  ..,.t.Mv,|  ,„...,,  tlu.y  jH.|i..v,.,|,  wi,l..H,t  th.  ^ravvst  cauM- 
Resolve  ''"'.'   ""■'*'"'"*■  '^  •'•"^""ul.l..  .•.■rfair.ty  of  surr-esN. 

tipon  War.     ,;"'"'"  '"'"'''  ""'""  '"'".  «liN;,'m,.„  a,,.!  .I,.atl.. 

„      ,       ,  M'-.'ov,.r.    tiMy   kn..sv    that   thn    wis.-st    „,..„    {,. 

tnxlan.l  w.mv  ,.p,.„s,.,l  t..  th.  taxos  .,„it..  as  ...u.-h  as  th.-  .-oloniHts 
Uu.,ns..|v..s.  ami  th.y  iH-li.-v..)  that  th.  «...hI  cuns.-!  ..f  thnr 
Kn^M.sh  trH.„,|.s  an.l  «,lvm-at,.s  ,n..st,  i,.  th.  ,.,„|,  ,„..vail. 

lint  th<.i„,li.M,a,.t  patriots,  .l.spai.in.of  j.,sti....  .|,.,.|an..l  that 
the    U„,t<.    .states  a.v,    and  of  rv^  ..„.ht    to   1h,  f,.,,   ,„., 

."'%H.„,|.nt."     Th..y  Iovi,.,l  an s  to  win  thnr  fn..| ,  an.l  th. 

war  b...an.  Ev.ry  n.an  who  was  not  .va.ly  to  tak.  his  n.usk.t 
H.Kl  buck  <•  on  his  .sw<,nl  was  l,.,ke<l  upon  as  an  .n.n.v,  wh.th.r 
»"•  vvor.  th.  .V.I  .oat  of  (i.,,.-...  IFF.  or  w.nt  aU.ut  his  hu.sin.ss 
...  th.  or.  inary  .hvss  of  a  colonial  citi/.n.  Th.n  In-yan  haitl 
tunes  tor  th.  loyalists,  or  Tories,  as  th.y  w.re  ,„II..,1. 

Many  of  th.m  join.d  th.  Firitisl.  arn.y,  an.l,  how.v.-r  unwil- 
lingly, turn..l  th.ir  swords  a^^ainst  th.ir  r.l..iiio„s  countrv.n.n 
Among  th.ir  offieors  were  ,uany  n..n  who  aft.rwards  t;.,k  a 
promuiont  part  in  Canadian  history,  fonMn.,st  of  whon,  was 
ColonHJohn  Grav.s  Huncn.  A  f.w  ..f  th.  lioyalists  fl.d  to 
^^..gla,Hl  to  await,  in  lom-liness  and  cxil.,  th.  n'turn  of  n.or. 

Bitter  Strife,     •"''""^'f"'  '^'^y^-    '^"^  th.  n.^.joritv  w.r.  ol,iig.,i 

t<.  tak.  th.  still  hard.r  coins,  of  al.i.lin" 
•I'.ietly  at  hon..,  an.l  iH-aring,  with  what  fo.tilu.l,.  th.-y  cuM 
->...mand,  th.  l.ato  and  scorn  of  ol.l-tiui.  nd^hlnas  an.l  tVien.ls 
and  the  est.angenuM.t  of  neai-  an.l  dear  relatives.  Manv  a  tin.. 
we  may  be  sure,  l.,yalist  la.!s  wn-  call..!  u,.nn.  in  nan-ow  alhn' 
or  sha.ly  lane,  to  .l.fend  tin  .nsehes  n.-n,  )h.  atta.ks  of  stunl'v 
youug  r-cMs  or  iiul.  Tnry  .nai.l.ns  ..,...,...1  with  burning  cheeks 
a..d  s..al.hng  t^ars  fro,.,  th.  ta.u.ls  an.l  j..-..  of  their  former 
M-lio<(|mates 
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Harsh 
Treatment. 


ItandH  of  men  under  the  name  of  "Committees  fop  Public 
Safety"  wt-re  allowed  to  orguiiixt)  thomselvt'H,  oftt'n  under  ranh 
and  unrt'asoning  h-adors,  Tln-y  eiit«'i»'«l  the  housen  of  thoHe 
guspoc'ti'd  of  iH'iiig  "King's  Men "  and  onh'HMl  them  to di-clarc  to 
what  side  they  U'longwl.  If  tlu'y  8h()w«>d  the  nli!j;ht«'st  r  yniiMithy 
with  the  Ltiyalist  cause  thoy  woro  punished  as  was  thought  fit 
by  the  »o-»;aIl»'fl  "Coiuniitteos  for  Public  Safety." 
If  ]\fi  etK!a|H'd  iniprisonnient  the  hated  Toi  y  would 
wnnetimes  ha  stripped,  covered  with  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers,  ridden  an  a  rail,  or  insulted  in  whatever  hateful 
fashion  an  arrogant  and  tyrannical  mob  could  devise.  No  wonder 
the  lioyalists,  unable  to  Ix-ur  their  hard  fate,  sought  opjxtrtunity 
to  escai)e,  or  that  the  weaker  among  them  ga\o  up  the  struggle. 
During  the  war  the  English  government,  sure  that  in  the  end 
the  might  of  England  would  triumph,  arivl  *Iiat  her  dcfeatwl 
subjects  would  be  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  punishment  she 
chose  to  inflict,  promised  the  Ijoyalists  full  compensatitm  for  all 
the  losses  they  had  incurred.  When,  however,  victory  crowm-d 
the  efforts  of  the  Revolutionists,  the  mother  country  vainly  tiied 
to  persuade  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  foigive  the 
Loyalists  and  restore  their  property.  Hut  the  jn-oplo  of  the  n"w 
Republic  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  had  been 
true  to  the  English  Crown.  Tiiey  thems«>l  es  had  risked  and  in 
many  cases  lost  their  property  in  the  struggle  for  the  ficedom  of 
their  country.  Nothing  remain  to  them  but  the  soil  f«)r  which 
they  had  fouglit  and  bled.  Tlio  bitt«>rness  of  the  strife  had  not 
yet  passed  away  and  given  place  to  generous  and  gentle  thougiits  ; 
and  victorious  Revolutionists  declared  that  all  those  who  had 
given  aid  or  countenance  to  the  English  should  be  tried  for 
treason,  and  if  fouiul  guilty,  iiangcd. 

Sir  Guv  Carleton,  who  was  charginl  with  the  duty  of  with- 
drawing the  British  tr<H>ps  from  New  Yntk,  li.iii  t<»  w;iit-  six 
months  befoie  he  could  convey  them  safely  away  with  the  1  :J,()00 
Loyalists  who  hatl  come  within  his  lines  for  protection. 


JllSioilV   or    <  ANAI»A 


14.1 


How  d,cl  KM«la,..l  ,M.w  fullil  Imt  ,„o,niH«  ..f  ,v.„,„p,.n,sin«  the 
I..yah,sts?     She  di.l  ......1..      Those  who  .oul.l  ^o  or  M-nd  to 

hn«hind  and  i.r.Klu.o  d.K;uinonts  to  prove  that  th.-ir  h.^s.-s  wn, 
a-sgnat  as  th.y  dahuc-d,  ri-ceivcd  about  a  third  of  the  amount 

I^oyalists       "'''"'  ^"''      ""^  """'''■  "''''  "i"i'''"<i''^  ^^ho 
Rewarded.    *''^'"'''  ^""^  ""  '"''•  '"''•*"''*  «•■• '""'  J"^fc  thnn  in 

<•'«  confusion  of  tho  8trif...  T.»  th.-so  and  all, 
hn«land  offen-d  a  l.on.e.  Tru,.,  it  w«,s  a  hon.e  in  the  wild.M  .u-ss 
h.tt  t  u-ro  at  h-ast  thry  wo.dd  Ik,  H.if,.  „n,l  in.h.stry  and  m.non.y 
would  m  diK*  time  b-ing  th.'in  eoMif..rt  and  plmty. 

IMovi'.  tho  war  Ih-.i,,,  n.any  of  those  Lnvalists  J.ad  passnl  the 
l.n..»>  ot  hf..  H.Hl  wnv  l.M,king  f„r«ar,l,  aftrr  a  youth  of  toil,  to 
nn  ..Id  a^^,  of  .-as.,  „nd  co.nfort.  H.-w  dnary  the  pros,„.ct  of 
cmmenring  lifo  a;,.iin  in  tho  for.sts  ..f  Canada  nmst  have  Imv,. 
to  them  !  Many  a  youn-  lawyer  an<l  d.Kf.r  .  .  '  ..„tered  upon 
a  caiyer  which  s.vme.l  full  of  hope.  What  chanee  of  succesn 
would  he  have  in  the  wilderness «  l{„t  those  who  had  n.,t 
Hmched  duri.ig  the  stru-le  ^w.re  loyal  and  coura^'em.s  to  the 
t'Md.an.!  they  gladly  a.cvi.t<..l  the  r.-fu^e  otFered  then,  in  Cana.la, 
even  if  they  had  to  face  a  life  of  hardship  and  toil. 

In  the  3-ea.s  1783  a,.d  1784  about  30,000  I^oyalists  eame  to 
Canada.  Of  these  alH.ut  20,000  settl.-d  in  the  old  Province  of 
Aca.l,a,  along  the  St.  John  River,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  or  in 
the  Annap<.Ii.s  Valley.  Some  went  to  Cape  Breton  and  a  smaller 
number  to  t  ho  JslaM<l  of  St.  J<,hn  ( IVin-e  Kd  wan!  Mand)  •  10  000 

n.oreto,MHlth,.irtoiIsoM.e  way,  l.yva,i,M,sroutes,al,,,,,Mhe  streams 
ot  New  York,  or  the  oK,  .nilitary  r.m,!  U-side  Dike  Champ..n-n  to 
the  shores  of  T^ike  Ontario,  or  the  Links  of  the  St.  I^iwrence 
A  few  ivmained  on  the  border  of  Cana.la,  near  New  Kn-dand 
...  what  are  now  called  tl,e  Iv.stern  Tnu  nships.  They"  were 
.yc-e.ved  an.l  treated  ^^ith  all  kindness  |,y  Jl.idimand,  who  wa, 
1".Ug..vernur  ..I  Canada.  Ti,is  K..vernor  .lis.-..,na^.e,I  settlen.ent 
■■l-ng  the  frnntier,  as  he  was  afraid  -juarrels  In-tueen  the  l.,yalists 
•irid   th.-ir  furiner  countrymen   would   l.ad    to    renewe,!   trouble 
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iH'twfi-ii  Kii>,'luiul  himI  th.«  UnitiMl  Statrs.  A  Ui-i-  iiiuuUt  of 
r.>fn){<«H  .s«>ttlr«l  in  tim  NiiiKiim  «li»tiii-t  iiml  nlon^  tlio  Hay  of 
Quintr.  J«.w«i.h  Hiaiit,  tluM'lii.-f  of  tin-  Mnliawk  Tii.liaiis,  win. 
had  tak.'ii  tlir  »i.lo  «»f  thr  Kn-lish  in  ih  '  a.i,  n-r.-iv.-l  f..r  liis 
jM-oplo  a  pimt  of  lainl  alon^'  tlu«  (!raii<l  itri-r,  wli.-iv  Hniiii)  of 
tln'ir  «l«'sccnilaiitH  may  still  \w  foiiml. 

^t\  Ontario,  tli(«  I/iyalistM  liad  at  first,  to  ni«linp  uri'at  lianl- 
Hhips.  To  i-aih  family  wtm  given  l»y  \\n'  KoviTiuiient,  in  addition 
to  200  nvvvH  of  land,  a  «-ow  and  a  ploiijjh,  and  to  eju'li  man  an 
axo  and  other  tools.      Provinioiis  were  suppiieil  for  three  years. 


SKTTI.KMKNT  ALONU    IIIK  HT 


.AWHKNC'K. 


Tly  tliat  time  it  was  thought  there  would  Iw  suHirient  land 
cleannl  to  grow  enough  to  keep  the  farmers  and  tht-ir  families. 
"What  must  ha%e  In-en  the  dismay  of  the  p<H»r  settlers  to  fin«i 
that  the  crop  of  tiie  third  year,  1787,  had  fail.-d  utterly? 
Beechnuts  and  hutternuts  were  gathered  and  carefully  hoarded 
to  eke  o\it  the  scanty  Hui)ply  of  f<MKl.  Ground  nuts,  lamh's- 
quarters  antl  all  e<lible  r'K.ts  w.-re  utilized.  The  W(K)ds  wen 
scoured  in  the  search  for  game  nn  liicli,  fortunately,  was  plentifii 
enough  to  keep  the  settlers  from  starving.  During  the  "  Hungr\ 
Year"  many  old  and  weak  j:euple  and  little  children  died. 
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But   tll.s.)   <l<-<c||(JuiltHof    (I,..    I'iIm 
fxMwi.ilydH,,,,,,.,!.      TIl.Ml.xt  y.ai's  | 


F,iH 


lOIH  We  in   |„,t  II 


Mil 


iJiivrst  w/iH  ti'HMl.     TIr 


"'™;'-  "'••>"''<^  J 't yti.i.vvwi.-.i.Ji ,; 

"I'ORKinR      ;;"■  '""""''  ^"•'I'-       '^'  "   l'<".sn   was  to   In,   h„,lt. 

Bee."  •'"'    '"•'«'''»<'n>'j^    K..tll,.rs    ,.«„„,   froM,    far    an.l 

l.mr  an.l  H.,„a.v,l  tl..  lo^s  uimI   l..,ilt  tl.o  .al.i„. 

I.-  w.„  ...-.s  w.Hl  .U.S  <.|.t,Joui.  an.|  l.au!..!  in  l.y  tl.n  "  1 i,.. 

-       11.0  co..a  wa.s  husk...I,  tl.„  do.l.   «as  tl.i..h...,.d  an.l^l.: 
-"  -"«  ^J.■.n  by  woik-.Ts  vl.o  £..,„„,   H.at  tl..,  dK..,.fnl  ....r 

u-ny,.t,tI.oi..,......,a.......f. l..n....an.,t,::U^ 

•         r..,...v,ng  of  sympatl.y  <„•  a^Kic, ,.  ,,,.,.  t,,.  ,.;,,.^^ 

-i."  lK.-.y  l.Kht  ,„  ...npaiison  with  tl.o  l..n,  days  <.f  | ,y  t.i,. 

11.0  foiuKlors  o    U,,H.r  Ca„a<la  brou-dit  to  tl.Hr  work   th. 
-■so  m.f.„,.,.,,    t,,    .  .,,„^,,.^^   ^,^   «lnvw,In,.ss.    tf.o   fortitude 
.e  pn....,..a,...o  „,.,  tl.  ]ov.  of  o......  a,..,  ,i,.,,y  that  ha.^ 

n.a<le  thnr  colony  a  ...at  Htat...      Ka.Iy  i,.  th.ir  history  they 
wore  to  ,..ove  that  th.,v  also  inh.-n....!  th.  l.,.av....y  and  loyaty 

of  tlHur  true-heart..d  United  En.pir.  fathers.  ^      ^ 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 


i^^ 


UPPER  AND   LOWER  CANADA. 

'i 

Thk  fifth  and  sixth  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  wliit-h 
closed  the  llcvolutionary  War,  provided  that  no  one  should  be 
further  punished  in  any  way  for  their  loyalty  to  England  during 
the  war,  and  that  congress  should  endeavor  to  prevail  upon  the 
Icislatures  of  the  different  states  to  restore  to  British  subjects 
the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  them.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  United  States  government  did  not  keep  its  promises. 
England,  on  her  part,  refused  to  surrender  the  western  forts 
that  were  now  within  the  United  States  territory.  It  cost  the 
British  governnit  iit  in  Canada  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  expense 
and  anxiety  to  maintain  these  posts. 

In  1786  the  British  goveriunent  sent  hack  Governor  Carleton, 
who  had  betMi  created  I^ord  Doi'chester,  as  governor-geuerai  not 
only  of  Canada  but  also  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  new  piovince 
of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
Carleton  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
Returns.  America.  When  we  remeirljer  that  tliere  were 
neither  railroads,  steamei-s  nor  telegraph  lines  in  those  days, 
we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  ditticiilty  and  importance  of 
tlu^  <hities  of  the  man  who  hml  to  goveiii  and  defend  such  a 
vast  territory. 

The  Queljec  Act  had  Iwen  in  force  for  i.ut  twelve  years  when 
changes  were  taking  place  that  made  it  unsuitable  for  the 
government  of  the  colony.  As  scmui  as  the  fioyalists  from 
America  and  emigrants  from  (heat  Britain  lM-g:in  to  settle  in 
Canada,  th.  v  w.uited  to  htue  a  voice  in  makin-  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  they  lived.      They  disliketl,  too,  the  French 
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Improved 
Conditions. 


'''''''": '' ••^^•"•■<'  ^'>  ^ i'l. U..I  j.,.„..i  .,...1:;: 

accused    wc-e   gu.lly   .„■    innocnt.     On    ti.e   oth..,-   ha.ul     tl.. 

^.•Ia.s,„K       nn..uy.-as..sth..Fn.„..l.  inl.al.tu„tsoft 

alley  o    the  St    Uw.vncc  1....I...,  ,,,.,.,  H.,.;,-  K.,,Ii.l.  „.i,M,„, 
as  intruders,  «n.l  wautod  to  h.M-  u..tlnn«  to  d..  witl.  tl.en. 

The  discontented  c.lonists  of  Cun^ula  ,na<Ie  their  j^rievances 

and  their  w.sh.-s  kno.n  in  England,  and  a,     a  British  statesne 

set  to  work  to  t<.r„.  a  plan  of  Government.     It  wan  .•e.s<.lv..d  to 

•livide    Cana.la    s<,    that    there   would    U,    two 

colonies,  one  Knglish,  the  other  Fren.-h.     Rich 

province  was  to  ha>e  a  T>.,,.islative  Assen.hlv 

1.0  ku.^      Ihe  people  of  the  Upper  Province  were  to  W  ruled 
by  En,d.sh  law.     I„   L..,,.r  Cana.la,  as  Ix^fore,  the  French  law 
ruled  in  civd  cases,  hut  criminal  cases  (seep.  13G)  were  deter 
mined  by  En^iflish  law.  ^  ^'" 

Most  of  the  people  of  Upp.,  Canada  were  Protestants.  To 
provide  for  their  .spiritual  needs,  one-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands 
m  that  province  wei-e  s,.t  apart  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  calWl  the  Clergy  Heserves.  The  custou.s  dut 
were  to  be  Hxed  by  England,  but  the  n.oney  received  at  t" 
custom  houses  of  Cana.la  was  to  »3e  hande<l  over  to  the  Canad^i 
governments,  to  be  «pent  as  they  thought  In.st.  At  first  he 
share  of  the  Upper  Province  was  one.ightn  of  t^^^^Jt 
ialll  in  1791      '  ""'  """'  ''^  Constitutional  Act,  was 

In  17f)2  General  Sir  John  Graves  Simc,«  can.e  out  as 
governor  of  Upper  Can.la.  He  had  fought  bravely  durin.  th" 
Wrican  Revolution  on  the  British  side.  He  had  Ln  ei:ct^ 
'i  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had  wealth  and  a  good 
l-.t,on  in  England.     He  came  to  Cana^la  as  a  true  pah^ 
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|i>  servf  liis  <(iiiiitiy  ami  improvo  flu-  ctiiHlitiuii  of  tli«'  jifM>plr 
;»f  tin-  ii»'\v  [irovini-f.  For  tlicir  sjikcs  he  whs  willin^x  to  snftpr 
tln'  (liscoinforts   iiiMl    iiicoHVcnientH's   of  pioni-cr  liff.      ]Iis  wift> 

was    a    Irnc    lit-Ip- meet, 
',.i)j^MiMiMaggaMggHaaBgBw»i^^  slianii^  tlic  lalxns  of   her 

litisliaiid  ami  tit-atiiii^  all 
witli  vvlioiu  site  came  in 
contact,  witli  kindness  and 
iiosjiitality. 

The    fn-st    capital    of 
Upper    Canada    was 
Newark,  a  village  n»'ar  the 
falls  of   Niagara.      Hither 
at     harvest     time,     1792. 
(Jovernor    8inicoe    sum- 
moned his  first  jiarliament 
of  sixteen  memlx^rs  of  the 
Lower    House    or   Legis- 
lative Assembly,  and  nine 
Gov«RNOB  siMcoE.  members    of    the    Upper 

House  or  legislative  Council."  Only  five  members  of  the 
Lower  House  and  two  of  the  U{)per  House  could  find  time  to 
attend.  But  this  little  parliament  went  vigorously  to  work.  They 
introduced  English  law  and  trial  by  jury.  They  voted  money 
to  build  jails,  and  passed  an  Act  for  the 
Choosing  a  recovery  (.f  small  debts.  At  tin;  next  session 
Capital.  slavery  was  abolishe<l.     Governor  Simcoe  him- 

self laid  out  roads  and  superintended  their  construction.  He 
travelled  through  the  province  and  chose  sites  for  towns.  He 
thought  that  Ij(mdon,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  district, 
should  be  made  the  capital.  For  a  time  T.^rd  Dorchester  favored 
Kinsrston.  At  length  York,  now  Toronto,  was  decidetl  upon, 
although  at  that  time  the  situation  was,  by  some  persons, 
considered  too  marshy. 


HlSTOIfV   (»|'    CANADA 


l.")l 


Busy  Hsli..  «.,,   in   tlir  im|.i..v,.im'iitof  tl.r  <  ,.ln„y.  (Jov.-nior 
SjmcH.  j,av.,   „m,|,   „f   his   time   U.  plans   for   its  .1.  »-..„ct,       It 
I.H,ked  for  a  wl.il,.  as  tl.«,,rfh  I...  w„uld  a«aiu  hav,-  to  j.ut  l.i.ns.-lf 
.It  tl.e  hea.l  of  l.is  tr,H,,,s  au.l  figl.t  Ins  ol.l  ,.„,M„i,.s.      Unit,.! 
States  w'ttlcMs  l„.«an  to  take  possession  of  tl.e  l.i.ntin-  jr.o.n.cls 
of  the  In.iians  i..  tl.e  Ohio  valley.      The   Tmlians  opposcvl  the 
settlers,  and  trcK.ps  were  sent  to  drive  then.  away.      Car.adians 
had  Inn^n  tradinj.  in  the  valley,  and  iJ.itish  8oldie,s\.e,-npi,.d  forts 
theie.      Gov(.,-nor  SimcH'  asked  for  n.o.v  s<,l.liens  to  rt-sist,  if 
neeessary,  the  American  tr.M.ps,  I,nt  Lu.d  D-urhester  refused  to 
send  l.i,n  any.      The  great  war  iM-t-.w-e,.  England  and  F.an.-e 
that  lasted,  except  *o,-  a  short  truce,  f.cn.  171);$  till  the  battle  of 
\\ate.l.K,,  181.-.,  was  then  going  o,..     The  French   Republicans 
were  trying  to  get  th.'  Canadians  of  their  own  race  to  ivlx-I 
against  tl.e  En.i^lish  monarchy.     Do.rhester  felt  that  he  n.ust  he 
ready   to  defend   the  St.   I^wivnce.      Rut  the 
'-rgy  and  the  law-al.iding  citizens  of  Lowe;.- 
Caii.vda  had  no  sympathy  with  those  who  had 
caused  the  streets  of  Paris  to    "run    bloo,l,"  and  the   danae,- 
passed  away.     In  the  west,  too,  the  wa.-cloud  lift^nl.     Accorxlin- 
t<)  a  new  treaty  between  England  and  the   United  States,  the 
Bntish  abandoned  the  forts  in  the  Ohio  valley. 

In  1796  Simcoe  returned  to  England.  About  the  .same  time 
Lord  Doix-hester  aske,l  to  be  recalled,  that  he  n.ight  spend  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  the  mother  cunt.y.  The  names  of  these 
•uen  ai-e  held  in  honor  for  the  good  work  done  in  the  early  times 
ill  Canada. 
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EARLY  SETTLERS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  banks  (.^'  tlie  St.  Tj<awi'once,  a  strip 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  the  old  homes  of  the  Aeiulian 
peasants  -Canada  ^'roin  Cape  Sable  to  the  w;  stern  shores  of  I^ke 
Superior  was  at  th"  time  of  the  Ameiicim  revolution  a  vast 
extent  of  virgin  forest.  We  hnik  back  with  interest  upon  the 
men  and  women  who  bej^an  the  work  of  ehanixing  this  leafy 
wilderness  into  a  eountry  of  eonifortable  homesteads  and  busy, 
prosperous  towns,  with  lu-re  and  there  a  gieat  city.  These  were 
the  real  founders  of  Canada  and  to  them  she  owes  the  greatest 
debt.  We  have  alreaily  seen  where  tlie  United  Empue  Loyalists 
settliKl  and  have  followed  their  fortunes.  Tint  there  were  other 
settlers  whom  we  must  not  ov(  rl<K)k. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth.  .:  number  of  Scottish  landlords  turned  their 
Highland  estates  into  sheep-runs,  and  others  sold  tlieir  lands  to 
ricVi  EnglisliMien  for  game  preserves.  The  poor  fishermen  who 
had  for  generations  managed  to  snati-h  a  living  from  the 
stormy  sea,  and  the  husbandmen  who  had 
cultivated  in  a  rude  way  the  barren  soil,  weiv 
thus  forced  to  leave  their  homes  to  make  room 
for  the  sheep  or  the  deer  and  the  grou.se.  After  the  wars, 
the  disbanded  soldiers  returned  to  find  their  j)laces  in  work- 
shop or  factory  filled  by  artisa,ns  who  understcMMl  how  to 
manage  the  lalxir-saving  niachineiy  then  coming  into  \ise  every- 
where. Others  felt,  after  a  few  months,  that  their  life  in  field 
and  camp  had  unfitted  them  for  the  old  round  of  monotonous 
labor.  All  were  glad  to  h"ar  of  a  land  which  promif^e<l 
them  a  new  start  in  life.     Patriotic  Irishmen  ficd  from  tjie  old 
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soil  wh.-rv  th.'  .•oiidilioiis  ..f  lifr  w.'iv  li;inl  .iimI  nsI,..|v  Ui.'v 
conswlt-ml  tlii'mscivcs  ()|.im'ss,.,|  hy  Sjixuii  iiilc.  In  after  y.-ars 
the  very  soil  it.M-lf  Ntvmeil  t..  tiiin  imainst  Mi.-  |..-.>|.|i>  and 
refused  to  yield  the  ero{>s  of  j>otat..es  that  had  siii.j.lied  their 
simple  wants.  Thousiinds  tiien  sou-fht  relief  from  famine  and 
pestilenee  in  America. 

Hard-work ini,',  fru-al  farm  laln.rers  from  the  I^.wlan<ls  and 
from  Eiij^dand  listened  to  rej>orts  of  the  rieh  soil  of  Canada  and 
crossed  the  ocean,  making  the  districts  where  they  settle*!  noted 
for  beauty  and  fertility  :  and  hands  of  sturdy  (Jermans  left  the 
fatherland  to  try  their  fortune  in  the  new  English  colonies. 

The.se,  and  such  as  these,  forme«l  the  pioneers  of  Tiritish  North 
America.  The  {with  to  comfort  was  a  haid  one  in  those  davs. 
They  and  their  families — crowded  on  hoard  small  shilling  vessels, 
often  with  insufficient  ftKxl  and  scanty  covering — lay  at  the  nieixv 

Hardships  of    'f  ^""'  '"'*'  ^'^^*"  ^'"'  "'*"^  ^""*''  ^'*'*'''''- 

the  Pioneers  ^^^'^^  dieary  voyage  over,  they  weie  lande<l 
with  their  little  store  of  worldly  go  ids  on  the 
shores  of  some  desolate  harlMir.  As  they  stwHl  gazing  sadly  at 
the  vanishing  sails  of  the  vessel  which  l)om  back  their  messages 
to  the  loved  ones  left  Ix'hind,  they  forme<l,  w«>  uiay  well  lielieve, 
a  forlorn-i<K)king  group.  Yet  there  were  courage,  resolution, 
indejiendence,  yes,  and  hope  t«M»,  in  their  aching  hearts  as  they 
turned  from  the  sea  to  face  their  new  life. 

With  few  tools  but  the  unaccustome«l  axe,  the  men  set  to  work 
to  raise  a  temporary  shelter.  lieds  were  made  of  the  ..agrant 
spruce,  and  roaring  fires  of  the  dead  boughs  of  some  lightning- 
blasteil  pine.  With  light  and  warmth  and  rest,  cheerfulness 
returned.  The  men  of  the  fiarty  s«K)n  separate<l  to  choose  u 
place  to  build  a  home.  They  then  found  their  way  to  the 
nearest  town,  where  they  spent  the  few  pounds  left  from  their 
passage  money,  in  buying  the  b;u-es:t  necessaries  of  life  and 
securing  seed  for  the  spring  sowing. 
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TfciH  and  thfii'  alonjif  ih«'  slioir  of  st-ji  or  lake,  <>i  mi  tin-  ri\cr 
Wnk,  rose  tht-  little  cabins  of  the  immigrants.  Tlif  houses  wen- 
built  of  logs,  rudely  sipiHi-ed.  The  roofs  were  niaile  ai  poles 
covered  with  sods.  The  cracks  were  closed  with  nio-<s.  A  rude 
chimney  and  a  large  tireplaco  filled  one  end  of  the  itMini.  A  few 
st<x)ls,  a  iH'dstead,  a  table  and  a  dresser  to  hold  the  dishes  of 
<romman  crockery-ware,  were  made  as  time  served.  If  there  were 
children,  a  long  "  settle "  was  made  to  serve  as  a  seat  in  the 
day,  and  a  >)e«l  at  night.     The  house  usually  had  but  one  room, 
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with  a  loft  used  as  a  sleeping-place  for  a  stranger  or  grown-up 
son  or  daughter.  The  floor  was  mafle  of  rough  boards,  which 
constant  scrubbing  with  sand  made  smooth  and  white.  The 
one  luxury  of  the  settler  was  plenty  of  fuel.  The  roaring 
fire  in  the  great  fireplace  gave  to  these  humble  dwellings  a  look 
of  cheerfulness  and  comfort  which  is  often,  lacking  in  much 
finer  houses. 

These  were  the  days  of  flint,  steel  and  tinder-box.  To  light  a 
fire  was  a  work  of  time  and  trouble,  and  oiue  kindled  it  was 
seldom  allowed  to  go  out.  In  the  fireplace  hung  the  "crane,"' 
with  it«  lostd  of  pots,  kettle  and  bake-pan.  The  oatcakes  were 
browned  and  sometimes  the  meat  roasted  l)efore  the  fire. 

A  shelter  pn)vided,  the  axe  must  l)e  plied  continually  to  make 
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;i  ( ItMiitiji  iM't'iirc  sjiiiii;,'.  'I'lif  w  itV  jiif|i;irtil  llir  siiiijili-,  iiimI 
siiiiirtiiiu'S  si-iinty,  iiu>u1m,  iiii<l  ktiil  tin-  waiin  initttMis  jhmI  siM-ks 
sn  iiiiK-li  iM'i-(l*>(l  ill  til**  kci-ii  iiir  of  tlir  Caiiiidijiii  \viiit«T.  As 
si i«  Worked  slic  r<Mkf<l  with  litr  t'<M»t  the  nulf  ••luille  that  h«'l«l 
lnr  little  one.  iier  only  foint'ort  in  the  loni,',  lonely  days  of  her 
forest  home. 

When  at  last  the  snow  had  disajUKNirwl,  ami  the  \\<km1s  put 
on  th»^  vrtiyinji  tints  of  sprin;,',  v  hen  l»iid  and  lilossoiii  succeeded 
each  other  with  a  swiftness  unknown  in  the  old  land,  the  Ikk' 
and  the  rake  took  tht;  place  of  the  ax(!  in 
the  settlers  hand.  Little  patches  of  wiieat, 
oats,  or  harley,  ]Mitatoes  and  Indian  com, 
were  IukhI  into  the  lilackened  earth  anions  the  stiniips,  for 
these  pioneer  fanners  had  set  the  tir*^  to  finish  the  work  the  axe 
had  beyun.  How  anxiously  the  giound  was  watchetl  till  the 
f,'reen  plants  app-aredl  How  (larefiilly  they  were  tended! 
If  the  huslMind  had  the  ;,'(hm1  fortune  to  jfet  work  on  the  j^overn- 
inent  road,  or  in  the  shipyanl  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  then, 
in  addition  to  her  own  housework,  the  j,'«Hid  wife  hoefl  and 
weeded  the  growinji;  crop. 

But  oftener  the  axe  was  at  work  again  as  sckhi  as  seed-time 
was  over.  In  some  places  the  provider  left  his  forest  home, 
and,  hiring  a  share  of  a  lx)at,  went  out  to  sea  t<>  ««,tch  fish  for 
the  winter's  supply  of  f(K)d.  If  he  had  a  musket  he  coidd,  after 
harvest,  add  to  his  store  some  venison  or  other  game.  But  every 
day  sptMit  from  clearing  his  farm  was  grudgetl  by  the  pioneer. 
He  came  to  Itmk  upon  the  forest  as  an  enemy,  and  beneath  his-- 
sturdy  stroke  fell  many  a  noble  tree  tliat,  if  spare<l,  would  have 
lieen  an  ornament  to  the  farm  for  generations  to  come. 

After  a  few  years,  if  all  went  well,  the  pioneer  could  begin  to 
stock  his  farm.  A  pig  or  two,  some  sheep,  a  few  fowls,  a  cow 
and  a  pair  of  oxen,  would  not  only  furnish  food  and  clothing, 
but  assist  him  in  his  lalwr.  A  barn  was  built  in  which  to  shelter 
the  animals  and  store  their  f<HKl. 
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Hv  (liisliiiH-  iIk'Ikmim-  liners  Willi  tlio  nifii  y  v.iic.'s  ..f  <liil,|ivii, 
hihI  a  hiimln-d  small  tasks  arc  jmi  fuiim^l  |,y  tiit-ii  active  liaiuls. 
Mother  must  timl  material  to  make  their  little  -f'lnnciits,  an  well 
as  t()  replace  her  own  aii<i  her  husliaiid's  worn-oiit  clothinj,'.  She 
cards  atid  spins  the  wool  wliicii  lias  l)e«'ii  .shorn  from  the  gentle 
sheejt.  It  is  then  (sent  to  a  weaver,  who  has  hroii^'ht  his  loom 
and  Ills  trade  with  liim  across  the  ocean.  From  the  cojirse  but 
warm  clotli  she  fashions  garments  for  the  household.  A  verv 
busy  and  often  a  very  weary  woman  is  she,  but  patient  and 
withal  contentefl. 


(  f'rrnti  nil  fill  j.niil. 
CA.SAIIIA.N  COSTIMK8  oy  TJIK  TIMK. 

Her  husband,  too,  must  U'arn  in  his  forest  home  many  a  new 
trade.  There  ai-e  shoes  to  l)e  made  for  the  growing  children. 
The  little  ones  can  remain  by  the  fireside,  but  John  and  Mary 
are  big  enough  to  look  after  the  fire,  to  cut  the  firewo«Kl  or  to 
carry  the  water  for  mother  from  the  tw  distant  spring.  They 
must  have  slioes.  A  shoemaker's  bench  fills  a  corner  by  the 
fireside  and  coarse  but  serviceable  shoes  are  fashioned  in  stormy 
days.  The  rough  harness  must  be  repaired  and  simple  furniture 
and  strong  farming  implements  made  by  the  same  pair  of  hands. 
Little  leisure,  indeed,  has  the  pioneer  for  rest. 

And  yet  in  many  of  these  humble  homes,  time  is  always  found 
to  read  the  well-worn  Bible  and  to  otter  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
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t<)  the  God  who  has  sent  thoni  spe(l-tin>(>  uiiil  htirvfst,  wh<i  hiiH 
c'omforttHl  th»'iu  in  sorrow  and  watchc*!  over  them  in  sickn«'sN. 

Ah  th<>  settler  workis  in  tlie  <iiin  wimhIh  or  wiilkH  home  iiniier 
the  starlit  sky,  his  heart  mn's  out  in  reverent  worship  to  Him 
who  is  the  Maker  and  Rider  of  all  thin^'H.  His  wife  as  she 
turns  her  wheel  or  ){oes  alumt  her  household  duties,  l»«'}j;uilos 
the  time  by  singinji^  pstdms  or  paraphrases,  or  perchance  the 
sweet  words  of  Wesley's  hymns  learned  in  the  horn.'  of  her  ;iirl- 
IkxmI.  The  ehihlrcn  are  early  taught  to  In; 
oliedient  to  their  paivnts  and  reverent  to  their 
Maker.  Now  and  a;;ain  the  minister  finds 
his  way  to  the  dwelling  of  these  g«Kxl  jieople,  l»apti/es  the 
little  ones  and  cheers  the  hearts  of  the  eldei-s  with  prayer 
and  counsel.  A  traveller,  welcome  as  an  angel,  and  enter- 
tained as  one,  arrives  from  i  distant  settlement  and  Wrings 
news  from  the  outsicle  svorld.  When  sickness  or  misfortune 
comes,  the  neai-est  neighbors  are  quick  to  bring  help  and 
sympathy.  If  the  g(Hxl  nmn  is  ill,  his  harvest  will  b«'  gatlieitMl, 
his  crop  sown  or  his  wo<Mlpile  rtplenishe«l  according  to  the  season. 
Should  the  housewife  be  laid  a.side,  willing  hands  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  little  ones  and  minister  to  the  comfort  of  their 
VIers  ;  for  in  the  early  pioneer  life  each  settlement  forme«l  a  little 
orld  of  its  own,  where  love  and  nmtual  confidence  reigned. 
By  the  time  the  father's  hair  is  streake*!  with  grey  and  his 
wife's  figure  bowed  with  age,  the  broad,  well-tilletl  fields  ha\e 
pushed  the  forest  back  to  the  end  t>f  the  farm  ;  gcnxl  barns  have 
been  built  and  a  new  and  larger  house  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
little  log  cabin.  The  children  have  grown  up  and  are  rea«ly  t») 
carry  on  the  work  which  the  old  ^teople  must  soon  lay  down 
Canada  owes  much  to  the  labors  of  these  early  settlers,  but  per- 
haps more  t*>  the  example  of  their  strong,  simple  lives.  They 
planted  the  see-l  of  a  noble  nation.  It  is  our  part  in  these  later 
days  to  see  that  the  thorns  «lo  not  spring  up  and  choke  the  good 
seed. 
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THE  RULE  OF  THE  FUR  COMPANIES. 

Nearly  tlnwhumlml  yeursajfo,  in  IHIO,  a  British  navigator, 
fl»'iiry  Hudson,  wliilo  scaicliin;,'  f..r  a  iioitli  w»st  i>jisHago  lH;t\v.'.ii 
llif  Atlantic  and  tlie  Paoific,  discovenHl  tlie  j,Meat  Imiv  tlmt  still 
iM'ars  his  name.  Mutincius  sailors  put  their  cununandVr,  and  all 
who  were  faithful  to  him,  on  Inmrtl  a  little  \mit  and  set  them 
adrift,  to  perish,  doubtless,  among  the  icelx-rgs  of  tha  desolate 
(•f«ist.  For  nearly  sixty  years  explorers  canio  at  intervals  and 
examined  the  shores  of  that  Iwy.  At  length  in  16«i7  one  more 
<  iiterprising  than  tht-  others,  e.st<il)lishe<l  a  trading  station  on  the 
south  shoi-H  of  .James  Bay.  This  pioneer  of  the  fur-trade  was 
not  to  protit  IMll^  }iy   his   venture,   for  in  HwO 
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nujiert,  and  a  (-omjmny  ot  g«'iitlemen,  the  rul« 
of  all  th»'  lands  within  tli'-  entrance  t«>  Hudson  Hay.  to<rether 
with  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  those  regions.  This  territory,  tin- 
extent  and  value  of  which  no  one  in  those  days  imagined,  was 
at  first  called  llup«-rt's  L.ind. 

The  Hudson's  liay  Company  huilt  forts  at  the  mouths  of  the 
principal  rivers  flowing  into  the  \my.  York,  Churchill,  Severn, 
Albany,  ]MiKise  and  Eastmain  wen;  the  names  of  the  tradin«' 
stations  around  the  shore  in  17f3. 

I*^ich  fort  was  put  in  charge  of  a  governor  and  (Hcupied  by  a 
small  Imnd  of  liardy  fellows,  generally  from  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Once  a  year  in  SeptemlHT  a  ship  came  out  with  supplies  and 
carried  away  the  last  year's  harvest  of  fins.  Tlien  the  people  of 
the  tort  laid  in  a  supply  of  game  and  gathered  fuel  for  the  long, 
•  old  winter.  Often,  to*.,  during  the  winter,  parties  wiuc  sent 
"lit  iu  seaivh  of  fresh  game.  Terrible  ^lories  .ire  told  of  the 
'lardships  sutreri"*!  by  some   of  (host!   p.«)r   fellows,    who  found 
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theiiiH<*lvi<N  tuU'ifi  oil  an  iwUtk  or  limt  in  ti  tim-kles«  wildtTiiesH 
«>f  annw.  TIu-m'  HihIndm'h  FUy  »wn  hftvt-  left  behind  th«Tii  a  hihmI 
itHjord  fur  M4>briety,  honcsfy  iirnl  industry.  Some  of  thoni  weii- 
men  of  nior«  than  ordimiry  int«'IligtMK-»'  and  oliwrvation,  us 
nhown  by  tlio  aecounts  tliey  lia\e  written  of  their  life  in 
llupert'H  Ijjind. 

When  Hprinff  eaine  the  Indians  bnmjjht  tlieir  hmh  of  furs  to 
the  forts,  and  m  fai'  an  can  Ix*  huirned  tliey  were  tit-ated  with 
kindness  and  justice.  The  value  of  tlie  ^'immIs  sold  and  furs 
Hart   ri  Ix^'^^'t  was  reckontnl  by  Ijeavei-s'   skins.     If,   as 

-»  hap|»ened  now  and  a«ain,  a  g< -ernor  was  tyran- 

nical and  unjust,  the  Indians  a\oide<l  his  fort,  and 
hih  returns  to  the  Company  were  small  in  comparison  with  those 
of  more  humane  and  u|)right  otticials. 

For  almost  a  century  the  Company  was  satisfied  t«»  wciipy  the 
border  of  their  immense  domain.  The  men  planUil  ve-^etables 
for  their  own  us«>,  but  they  «lid  not  think  of  exploring  or  openinj,' 
up  the  land.  It  was  for  them  merely  a  great  hunting  ground, 
which  would  Iw  ruin«Hl  if  it  should  l»ecorae  the  home  of  civilize*! 
man.  In  lOHfi  and  again  in  1697  the  Hudson's  Hay  forts  were 
Heized  by  war  jmrties  fnim  C«na«la.  In  1713  the  territory  was 
secui-e«J  to  the  English  by  the  tn-aty  of  Utrecht.  Towards 
the  michile  of  the  l?<th  century  the  Vcrcndrj'es  explored  the 
North-west,  built  trading  posts  an«l  l>egan  a  trade  with  the 
Indians.  In  this  way  the  business  of  lh»>  Com(>any  was  disturlied 
and  their  profits  reduced.  The  jM'oj.le  at  home  })lamed  the 
agents  of  the  Company  for  allowing  the  French  to  occupy  t<'rri 
tories  that  should  have  been  held  for  England,  and  as  a  result 
greater  exertions  were  made  by  the  English  t<»  establish  trading 
stations  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  tlie  present  j)rovince  of 
Manitoba  and  the  t«M*ritories. 

In  ilKi  the  French,  who  were  helping  the  United  States  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  seized  forts  York  and  Churchill,  but 
they  were  socn  rcstoi-eil.     Alxjut  the  same  time  the  North-west 
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C(iiii{Miiiy  wiih  fouii(i(>(l  in  Montreal,  toti»uI«>  in  tin-  w**!  t'l  furs, 
ThiH  c«nipuny  «-mpIoypd  Frfiich-Canaflians  hs  iHwt'iirn  and 
tratliTH,  hut  tht'  otficem,  lik«!  niiwt  of  thosf  fniployi-.!  by  the  old 
coin|Miny,  were  generally  ScoUh men.     They  were  i  in'rK<'ti<!  and 

<'nt<'rpnsinK.     In    a    >»iii,.iisiii.'U    short 

time    they    pushed    then     tiwi.     'o    the 

foot  of   the  UiM-ky  M•>uIlt«iIl^      Tlirwi 

of    tliem    at     h'ust,    have    tl,.,      n.in.tiH 

"writ    hi  rye  "  m     the 

pages   of   the    history 

of  Canada. 


KORT  yuKK— H.  B.  OO's  TKAUfNd  I'OMT. 

In  1789  Alexander  MtKenzie,  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
tompany,  left  Fort  ChiiKiwyari.  on  I.«ke  AthulMisca,  and  explored 
the  river,  which  ho  nam«vl  McKenzie  River,  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Three  years  later,  in  1792,  he  found  his  way  acr<ws  the  mountains 
to  the  shores  of  British  Columbia.  In  1808  .Sinioji  Fraser,  who 
litul  risen  in  ten  years  from  the  jMisition  of  appi-entiee  to  that  of 
partner  in  the  company's  service,  performe<l  the  almost  incnnlible 
feat  of  following  the  Fraser  River  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 

In  1811  David  Tlionipsou  exjilored  the  Columbia  lli\er.  He 
hatl  previously  i-iitciv.l  MritlNli  Columbia  i)y  tlin-e  .lirti'ieiit  jmisscs 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  establisheii  a  ti-ading  station  at  Kam- 
l>«jps,  jtiid  travelled  ihrouuh  ,i  yrtai  part  ot'  what  is  known  as 
tluj  K(M(tenay  country. 
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The  Scotch 
Crofters. 


In  the  meantime  the  rivalry  of  the  Hudson's  Bjiy  and  North- 
west companies  had  been  growing  keener.  Each  stn)ve  to  outbid 
tlie  other  and  to  obtain  the  best  sites  for  trading  posts.  Quarrels 
were  frequent,  not  only  b<'tween  the  servants,  but  between  the 
governors  themselves,  niis  competiticm  of  the  Companies 
l)ecame  ruinous,  and  tltey  united  under  the  old  name  of  Hudson's 
Jiay  Company.  Their  right  to  the  t<'rritory  was  bought,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  the  Domini<m  government  in  1870,  but  the  trading 
company,  though  without  any  monopoly,  still  exists. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  rivalry  that  the  fii-st  Kritish 
settlements  were  made  in  Manitoba.  In  a  pievious  ehaj.ter 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Scottish 
Crofters  and  other  tetiants  by  their  landlords. 
The  deplorable  state  of  his  p(x>r  countrymen 
awoke  tlie  pity  of  Lonl  Selkirk— Baron  Daer. 
He  determined  to  help  them  to  leave  the  barren  j  •  ^  of  the 
Highlands  and  make  homes  for  themselves  on  thefe....ie  lands 
of  British  North  America.  He  had  heard  of  immense,  well- 
watered  territories  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  atr<)r«ie(l  pasture  to  great  herds  of  buiTalo,  but  which 
as  yet  had  no  human  tenant  save  wand.-ring  tribes  of  wild 
Indiar)s  and  a  few  half  breed  traders  almost  as  wild.  In  other 
parts  of  til.'  British  colonies,  too,  land  nught  be  hafl  almost  for 
tlie  asking. 

He  first  tried  to  make  a  settlement  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  but 
found  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  grant  of  the  district  selected. 
Then  he  settled  one  hundred  and  eleven  emigrants  at  Bald<M>n, 
near  I^ike  St.  Clair.  The  place  was  so  marshy  and  unhealthy 
that  it  had  (o  be  abandoned. 

His  next  venture  was  more  successful.  lb-  landed  eight 
bimdred  people  .,n  the  shores  ot  Prime  Kdward  Island.  The 
setUeui.-iits  mad.-  by  fhcM-  Highlanders  -r.w  sfeadily,  if  n..( 
rapidly,  and  some  of  their  .les.endants  l.ase  «.,n  honorabl.- 
pliu;es  Ih.th  in  ('anada  and  the  United  States. 
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Lord  Selkirk  visited  M<.ntieal  and  l.-aii.ed  fioni  n.eralxTs  of 
the  North-west  Company  the  possihilities  of  the  western  trach- 
On  his  return  to  Great  Britain  he  iK.njjht  a  lar-e  number  ..f 
shares  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Con,,.any,  an.l  was  n.a.h.  a  dire,-t..r. 
Then  he  had  inHuenee  enou-h  to  -.-t  a  -rant  of  l(i(),()()0  s(,uare 
miles  of  land  on  the  Red  Iliver,  t..  Ik-  used  as  a  Highland 
settlement. 

Fort  Douglas,  near  the  site  of  the  present  eity  of  Winnij.eg, 
was  the  earliest  liritish  settlement  in  Manitoba.  loiter  in  the 
season  another  fort  was  built  at  Pembina  and  namcnl  Fort  Daer. 
F(kk1  was  searee,  and  th.-  buffalo  were  m.;re  plentiful  here  than 
at  Fort  Douglas.  Almost  every  year,  .luring  Um\  Selkirk's  life, 
new  emigrants  arriv«>d.  At  first  some  left  the  IJed  Rive,-  hiuI 
settled  again  in  Upi>er  Cana.ia,  but  at  last  the  Selkirk  s.-ttlers, 
in  spite  of  liardshij.s,  were  able  to  make  homes  for  themselves 
on  the  fertile  .soil  of  the  prairie. 

The  Karl  of  Selkirk  left  Cana.ia  in  1819  and  sen,,,  after  that 
he  die<l.  Like  all  strong  ii.itured  men  In-  had  his  faidts,  an.l 
enemies  to  n-vile,  as  well  as  frien.ls  to  prais,.  bi,,..  I'.ut  what- 
ever his  faults  and  failings,  Canadians  of  Scottish  .leseent  will 
always  hold  dear  the  memory  of  the  man  wh<»  pitie<l  the  distn^ss 
of  their  ancestors  and  led  them  across  the  .M."ean  to  become  the 
pioneers  of  a  new  nation. 
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THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

In  the  summer  of  1812  the  work  of  settlement  and  improve- 
ment in  Canada  was  rudely  interi  iipted.  During  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Napoleon,  Ein[)eror  of  France, 
was  winning  those  victories  whicli  have  made  his  name  so 
famous  and  so  terrible.  In  almost  every  country  of  Euroj>e 
wast«l  fields  and  ruined  cities  maiked  the  path  of  his  cimcpieiing 
armies.  Great  Britain,  indeed,  had  not  suffered  from  invasi(m, 
but  every  year  saw  her  sons,  in  increasing  numbers,  leaving  their 
native  .shores  to  fight  against  the  despot  on  land  or  sea.  The 
workmen  of  the  Continent  wen?  forceil  to  leave  the  productive 
labor  of  their  looms,  their  forges  and  their  farms  to  engage  in 
the  dreadful  and  destructive  trade  of  war.  English  ituUistry 
was  not  much  disturbed,  and  English  merchants  were  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  friends  and  foes  and  sell 
their  wares  to  all  nations.  Even  the 
soldiers  of  the  French  armv  were,  it  is  said, 
clad  in  English  cloth.  In  1806  XaiM>leon 
resolved  to  humble  his  indomitable  foe  by  d(>stroying  her  com 
merce.       He    issutxl    the    Berlin   Decrees,    which    forbade   any 
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merchant  ship  to  obtain  a  car,.,  in  a  British  port.      En-Man.) 
retaliated   by   Ordervin-rmm,.;!    f    in  .         '-n^iand 

uifh  T.^  .  n-Council    f,.rbi.l.lm,,  „„y   «hip   to   trmle 

u.th  I. ,. nee  or  her  allies.     For  u.nuy  years  the  United  States 
had  sent  «ra.n  and  hnn..er,  cotton  an.l  t<.baeco  to  the  Continent 
and  to  En,dand.      No.-   her  ships   coul.l    not  saf.-ly  enter  a   v 
E.n-opean   port     ami    her    trade    was    ruined.       In   those  da;s 
-dors  .n  a   Bnt.sh   ^K.rt   .ere  often   sei.ed   by   a    band  of  n.en 
calhHl  a  press-gan,.,  carrie.l  on  boar.1  a  ,nan-of-war  an<l  force,!  to 
serve  there      These  unwillin,  recruits  .son.etinies  de.sert,^  an.i 
Ln,da„d   clanned    the    right   to    searc-h    for   the.n   i„    American 
ves.sels.     As  Bnt.sh  and  Unite,l  States  sailors  were  of  the  san.e 
n^e  and  spoke  the  san.e   hu.,uage,  it  was   hanl  to  distin-nnsh 
U.tween  then,,  and  the  An.ericans  declared  that  men  wh^ha^l 
never  served  under  the  Union  Jack  were  sei.ed  by  the  British 
officers,     loadd  to  the  iil-feelin,  between  the  kirLni  nations, 
^   wa.s  d.sc.nered   that   a   Canadian  governor,    the    in.li.scm-t 
Nr  James   Cra,g,  ha<l    sent    a    Captain    Henrv    to    Boston  to 

nd   on     .f    the   New    Eng d    states   n.ight '..     induced    to 

l.;ave    t.e     Urnon    an.l    join    Canada.      It    was    b.liev.Hl  that 

Kngland  had    neither    soldiers    nor    .sailors    to    spare  for  the 

<lefence  of  Cana,la,  an.l  a  few  noisy,  disloyal  settlers  ,H.rsuade,l 

War  Deemed    ^^"'  ^"'*''''""'  authorities  that  the  colony  was 

Unjust.  '■•■'"'>'  ***   *'"'"'''   '"   '»•'•  lot  with   the  United 

States.     Yet  the  New  England  p,., pie  opposed 

he  war       ^e.ng  unjust  and  unwise,  and  when  it  was  declared 

in  1812,  the  Hags  of  B..ston  hung  at  half  mast. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  the  war  partv  in  the 
Sta  es  l,Ht  Ingh  with  hope.  The  population  of  the'  United 
•Mates  outnuml«.rHl  that  of  Canada  by  more  than  twentv-six  to 
""<••  The  frontier  to  be  protects  was  seventeen  hundred  n.iles 
'-'»«,  an.l,  ui  most  places,  without  natural  .lefences.  There  were 
^-v  regular  .soldie.s  i„  the  colony,  an.l  the  fanners  and  back 
—  iMuen  of  Canada  had  no  ex,MMience  in  warfare.  Hut  the 
'  u'^'  's  not  always  to  the  swift  no,-  th.  battle  tu  the  strong,  and 
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the  young  American  nation  was  soon  to  learn,  to  its  cost,  how 
soon  and  how  thoroughly  the  lessons  of  war  are  learnp<l  by  men 
who  are  fighting  for  tiieir  homes. 

Three  large  armies  prepared  to  invade  Canada.     Hull,  the 
governor  of  Michigan,  was  to  cross  from  Detroit  an<l  take  the 

western  peninsula.  Van  llens- 
sehier  held  his  force  in  readines.s 
to  cross  the  Niagara  river  and 
capture  the  older  settlements 
and  towns  of  Upper  Canada, 
while  DearlM)rn  at  Alhany 
watched  a  favorable  opportunity 
of  marching  north  and  seizing 
Montreal.  No  attempt  was 
made,  thanks  to  the  dislike  of 
the  New  Englanders  for  the  war, 
to  attack  Nova  Scotia  or  New 
Brunswick. 

The  Canadians  were  com- 
manded by  Brock,  a  brave,  resolute  and  patiiotic  general.  He 
had  livetl  ten  yeai-s  in  Canada  and  was  dearly  loved  by  the 
militia.  The  Indians  who  joined  the  British  ranks  in  consider- 
able nundjers  were  led  by  Tecmnseh,  a  Shawnee  chief.  In  his 
too  short  career  this  heroic  leader  showed  himself  not  only 
brave  but  wise  and  humane. 

The  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  west  at  Micliiilimackinac, 
w  hicli  was  taken  by  a  British  officer.  Captain  Uobcrts.  Tlie 
jiossession  of  this  foi't  carriiKl  with  it  the  control  u{  Lake 
Michigan  ami  influence  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west. 
Hull  crossed  into  Canmhan  territory,  but  being  worstwl  by  the 
Canadians  in  two  skirmishes,  he  withdrew  and  t<M.k  shelter  with 
tw«i  thou.sand  five  bundled  men  within  the  walls  of  Detroit. 
Here  he  was  Iwsieged  on  August  Kith  by  Brock  and  his  Indian 
ally,  Tecumseh.  witli  a  force  of  about  half  the  numlK-r  of  the 
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<'(i  anoss  tln'  Niayuia  Hiver  fuc  niilfs 
vatt'd    the   .small    tV.rcc  .stati<tiit'd    tlicic 
lis    way  to  a  stroii;;-  position   on    tli.'   tof>  of  a  liiuh 

iiuiiicdiaU'ly,  Hrock, 


Heights.      Almost 


lateau  called  i^ueenst< 
who  ha<i  lieard  the  fiiiiii,' 
at  Fort  (J«'or;,'e,  nwle  up. 
Takiii<^  (■onimand  of  the 
tfo<^)pN  and  Kcnrlinj^  orders 
to  (Jeneral  Sheaffe  to  hrinjjf 
up  reinforcements,  ho 
charge<l  strai",'}it  up  the 
hill.  Olancinj;  over  the 
_.  ^  field     he 

Queenston  ,  , . 

iT^i_i..i.  wavtnl    his 

.sword  and 
shoutetJ  "  Push  on,  hrave 
York  volunteers  !  "  The 
command  had  scarcely 
lieen  given  when  he  fell, 
shot  through  the  breast. 
His  gallant  aid<'-de-camp, 
McDonnell,  attempted  to 
obey  the  command  f)f  his 
fallen  lea«ler,  hut  he,  t<K», 
was  killed,  and  the  brave 
little  band  was  forced  to  take  shelter.  Ab(Hit  n«K)n,  General 
Shcaffo,  now  commander-in-chief,  arrived  with  all  the  soldiers 
he  could  muster — hi.s  whole  force  numlwring  nearly  a  thousand 
men.  Filled  with  grief  and  anger  at  the  loss  of  their  chief, 
the  Canadians  won  their  way  fen  it   l.y  foot  to  the  top  of   the 
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heights.  In  tlic  shock  tliat  foUowtHl.  tht^  AriH'ricaiiM  were  driven 
l)ack  U}  the  ed;;*'  of  the  river.  Here  the  eU'v«M)  hundred  sur- 
vivors surn'nilcit'd,  hut  the  victory  was  dearly  Imuj^ht  by  the 
lives  of  the  heroic  liicM-k  and  his  hrave  aide-de-camp. 

These  Canadian  victories  of  1812  offset  certain  niortifyinj; 
disasters  to  I'^n^lish  ships  <luriri^  the  same  war.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  for  nearly  twenty  years  every 
I'n'itish  vessel  liail  Ix'eii  in  almost  constant  service  and  that  ships 
and  sailors  were  alike  l)attle-worn,  while  the  Unitetl  States 
vessels  were  new  and  manned  witli  strong  fresh  crews. 

In  the  winter  of  1812-1813,  Canadians  from  Inith  provinces 
hastened  to  join  the  ranks,  and  in  March  the  104th  Regiment 
from  Frederict<m  and  a  partyof  sailors  from  Halifax  went  on  snow- 
sh«te8  to  the  aid  of  their  fellow-colonists.  In  February  a  detach- 
ment of  United  States  soldiers  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  attacked 
Brockville  and  carrieil  off  tlie  villagers  as 
prisoners  of  war.  In  reprisal,  Col.  McDoiuiell, 
who  was  stationed  at  Prescott,  tcwk  his  men 
out  as  if  for  their  usual  drill  on  tlie  ice,  for  the  river 
between  Canada  auft  the  United  Statics  was  frozen  over  at  the 
time.  In  their  c\'.!'ations  they  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
fortifietl  town  of  Ogdensburg  on  th(»  American  side.  With  a 
l)old  and  unlooked-for  rush,  they  carried  the  jH)st  and  put  the 
garrison  to  tliglit.  McDonnell  caj)tured  eleven  caiuion  with  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores  and  burnt  four  ships  that  lay  in 
the  harbor. 

With  the  opening  of  spring  an  American  army,  assistefl  by 
the  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  captured  York  (nctw  Toronto),  the 
capitid  of  Upi)er  Canada,  destroyed  its  public  buildings  and 
carried  off  the  library.  Turning  Ut  the  Niagara  frontier,  tlie 
Americans  forced  Vincent  t«)  abandon  Fort  George  and  to 
retreat  to  Beaver  Dams,  twelve  miles  away.  Finding  the  enemy 
close  upon  him,  the  Canadian  general  t<H)k  up  a  strong  position 
on  Burli.ngton  Heights.    The  Americair;  halted  at  Stoney  Creek. 


A  Clever 
Manoeuvre. 
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H...V  they  w..,-..  .s„r,.,is,.,|  l.v  CV,1.  Hurvt-v,  s..„t  hv  Vi.uvnt  t« 
reconnoitre  their  i..,sition.  (i,.,.e,als  Winder  an.l  Cl.an.ll.  ,  v>ith 
a  hundred  uwn,  were  euptured  and  the  enen.v  j.ut  U,  Jlj.d.t 
Nincent  f<.ll.,we<l  the  n-tn-atin^r  ar.nv  and  sent  I.i,..<t  Fitz- 
(iiblKHi  with  a  small  force  to  re-,„rui.v  lieaver  J)aM.s  A  few 
.niles  away  General  ,le  Jlaren  was  posted  with  two  hundred 
men.  An  Auieritan  foree  of  tiv  hurnhiHl  troops  und.-r  C.l 
lioerstler  was  sent  to  dislod;,'.-  Fitz-(iil)hon. 

Near    Queenston,   a 

wounded     militiaman     Ly', 

named  James   Seeord  was 

heing   nursed    back    to 

li«'alth     by      Ids     devoted 

wife.     The  helpless  soldiei' 

learnefl   of   the   Anierican 

plans  and  his  wife  resolved 
to  frustrate 
them.  The 
summer    skv 

was   scarcely  tin;,'ed    with 

the    first    erimson    streak 

of    sunrise,    when     Lsiuia 

Seeord,   her    milk-pail    on 

her  arm,  f«)lIowed  her  cf)w 

past  the  Ameriean  sentry 

into  the  W(kkIs.     Onee  out 

of  sijrht  of  the  Americans, 

^lic  hurricHl  on  as  swiftly 

as    possible   tiirou^'h    the    tan;,'led     forest    and    In-fore  nightfall 

r<'ache<i   the  Mohawk  sentry,  posted  twenty  miles  away.     We 

may  imagine  how    Jier   heart  beat    at  every  S(.und  that   broke 

the  stillness  of  the  sultry  w«H>d  and  how  often  she  fancir'd  she 

saw  the  forra   of  some  wild   bci.st  or  the  more  dreadeil  figure 

«'f  a  United  States  soldier,      lint  she  pushetl  on  till  her  brave 


I/aura 
Seeord. 
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work  WHS  <l()iii>.  Fit/,  (Jihlnui  was  fon-wanu'd,  and  li«  so  sent- 
U'rod  his  hundfnl  of  soldici-s  and  Indians  amon«  tlie  woods  that 
when  tlicy  attacked  lion-stler  their  wild  shi.uts  1»h1  him  to 
beHcvc  that  he  was  smrouiMk'd  hy  a  formidable  foire,  and  he 
HurrendtMwl  iH'foic  do  Harm  and  his  men  coidd  come  up  to  act 
as  a  fjuard  to  the  priMmors.  >iany  men  owi>d  their  lives  that 
day  to  Tjimra  Secord,  and  m/»ny  others  were  wivwl  by  her  heroic 
deed,  for  the  ft)iled  Americans  made  no  further  attempt  that 
year  against  the  Niagara  frontier. 

On  Lake  Ont^iriq  Sir  James  Yeo,  in  command  of  six  ships, 
met  Commo«lore  Cliauncey  with  fourteen,  and  forced  him  to 
retire  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Niagara.  On  Lake  Erie  the 
fortunes  of  war  went  uj^ainst  Canada.  Tliere  the  American  com- 
modore (Perry)  had  t<'n  ships,  and  the  British  captain  (Barclay) 
but  six.  Tn  a  fierce  engagement  every  one  of  Barclay's  ships 
was  taken  or  destroyed.  This  was  a  great  blow  to  Canada,  as 
it  left  Pnx'tor's  army  in  Michigan  without  supplies.  That 
general  felt  himself  forced  to  abandon  Detroit  and  he  determined 
to  retreat  atid  join  Vincent's  army  at  Burlington  Heights.  His 
force  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  bundled  men -of  whom  five 
hundred  were  Indians,  under  Tecumseh  —  was  followed  by 
General  Harrison  with  a  fine  army  of  three  thousand  men.  At 
Diseracefttllv  ^^^i^a^'antown,  on  the  Thames,  the  Canadians 
Beaten  ^"""^^  ^  *  stand.     They  neglected  to  fortify 

their  position  and  were  soon  disgracefully 
l)eaten.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground,  and  their  heroic  leader, 
Tecumseh,  was  slain.  His  fate  nmst  have  been  envied  by  his 
stiperior  officer  Pi-octor,  who  was  dismissefl  in  disgrace.  Wlnle 
these  disasters  befell  the  fleet  and  arnjy  in  the  west,  Canadian 
ships  drove  the  United  States  flag  from  Lake  Chainplain. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S13  two  large  armies  attempted  the  cap- 
ture of  Montreal.  A  force  of  3,500  under  General  Wade 
Hampton  advanced  from  Lake  Champkin  by  way  of  the 
Chateauguay  River  toward  the  head  of  Montreal  Island.     The 
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i.tlHT    uikI     lai-.T    army     nf    S,(»(H»    .(.iimiuti.l.-.l     l,y    (;..n..ni| 
Wilkinm.ii,    was    t..    Irav..    Sark.'tl  s    JlailM.r,    .nn,,.    ,|,,wn    tlm 
St.    I^iwn'iicn  ui;.l   join    Haiii|.t..ii   at   Ijirliin.-.      In   <  ),t..l»«'i-  a 
small  IxMly  <.f  ti-.«.i.s  .onsiMtiii-,'  of  three  ImiHlicd  aixl  iihy  iiu'u 
umliT  a    Freii.li-Canndiaii    ()(H.-.t,    (*niuiH'l    <l.-    SaluUTV,   iiiter- 
c«'pte<l  Hamptons  army  at  a  fur.l   ..f  tlic  Cliatfaii-iiay  aiul  put 
it  to  n.iit.     (J.-n.'ial    Wilkinson    l.-ft    Sack.tfs    ll,irl«'.r  <.n    tl.« 
.•ird    of    NovcmlH-r.       Part    .••     his    army    marduMJ    alonjr    tho 
St.  Lawrem-e,  while  tlu^  rest  of  his  troops  with  tlic  ston-s  thwtcd 
down  tho  river  in  three  hundred   l.ateaux  i,'uarded   l.v  ;;uiilHMit,s. 
They  were  followed   l,y  uhout  ei^dit   hundred   Canadian    miiitin 
and  regulais   under   Morrison   and    Harvey.      Annoyed    U-yond 
endurance    hy    the    skirmishiiij^    attacks   of    this    little    hand, 
Wilkinson  ordered  his  army  t..  halt  and  disjKMse  them.     Some 
miles  alx.vi-  Cornwall,  the  Canadians  took   up  a 
po.sition    in   an    ojH-n    field    on  Chrysler's    farm. 
Instead  of  lM'in.^'  hrushed  away  they  defeated  the 
Americans    and    forced    them    U,    take    r.-fuj,'e    in    their    hoats. 
Wilkinson   hastened  down  the  St.  I^iwrenie  t(.  Uej,'is,  where  he 
heard  of  th.- defeat  of   Hampton.      He  then   retired  into  winter 
<l*iarters. 

More  dis>,'raceful  than  these  humiliatin-,'  defeats  was  the  act 
of  the  American  General  M<Lure,  who,  at  half  an  hour's  warn- 
ing,', burned  the  town  of  Newark  and  turned  women  and  children, 
the  a-^'tnl  and  the  sick,  out  of  tlx'ir  homes  into  the  hitter  cold  of 
a  December  ni,i,'ht.  In  revenge  for  this  outra),'e  Mk;  incense.l 
Canadians  crossed  the  fiontiei',  ttn.k  Niagara  and  burncil 
Lewiston,  Buffalo  and  P.lack  R-nk. 

The  British  ship  •'ShannoM  Captain  Hn.ke— challengefl 
tlie  American  frigate  ChesHi>eakp,  riding  at  anchor  in  Boston 
fiarbor  on  June  1,  IM.J.  The  diallen-e  was  accepted,  and  in  a 
<|uarter  of  an  hour  uiU-v  the  In-st  gun  was  tired  the  rni.m  Jack 
tlroited  at  the  masthead  of  the  Chesapeake,  whose  gallant  captain 
and  seventy  of  her  crew  were  killed. 
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At  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  CeiLMul  Wilkinnon  had 
retired  sick  and  dispiiite*!  across  the  fi-onti.-r.  In  March,  1814, 
he  rcHjrossed  it  with  five  thousand  men  and  nttaek.-d  the  fort  of 
r^  Colle  Mill.  This  outpcwt  was  defended  hy  Captain  IlandwH^^k 
with  a  garrison  of  five  liundred  men.  It  was  budt  of  stone, 
and  the  American  general  tried  to  batter  down  the  walls  with 
his  canmin,  but  his  gunners  were  picke<l  off  by  sharpshooters. 
Before  the  day  was  ov.t  Wilkinson  drew  off  his  army  and  s«sin 
after  resigned  his  command. 

In  Upjjer  Cunmla  a  force  from  Kingston  captuo'rl  Oswego. 
The  Americans,  ir^  their  turn,  seized  Fort  Erie   and   .hfeateil 
General  Riall,  who  had  rashly  attu«ked  an  army  outnundx-ring 
his  own,    three  to    one,    at    Chippewa.      General    Drumm«md 
arrived    with    reinforcements,    and   on    the    26th   of   July   the 
Americans  and  Canadians  met  at  Lundy's  Uiie,  a  nwul  Iniside 
Niagara  Falls.     At  five  ti'cl.K-k  in  the  afternoon  the  iMittle  In-gan. 
All  through  the  long  summer  evening  it  raged.     The  roatl  was 
heaped  with  tiead  and  dying,  and  the  setting  sun  saw  men  grap- 
pling in  a  haud-to-hand  struggle.    The  gentle  moon  looked  down 
on  the  same  horrible  scene,  and  it  was  not  till  mirlnight  that 
the  carnage  ceasetl.       The  Americans  abmdoned  the  field,  tVil 
Iwick  upon  Chippewa,  and  next  day  retreated  to  Fort  Erie.     This 
was  the  last  (as  well  as  the  most  bloody)  battle on  Canadian  soil. 
In  this  campaign  Sir  John  Sherbrook-,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
captured  the  towns  of  Eastpt^rt,  Castine,  and  Bangor  in  Maine! 
At  this  time  Napohwn  was  imprisone<l  in  EWm,,  and  England 
sent  ships  and  troops  across  the  ocean  to  end  the  war  in  America. 
Sir  George  Prevost  with  a  fine  aiiny  and  a  small  fleet  attu.  ked 
the  enemy  at  Plattsbiirg  on  I^ike  Champlain.      His  ships  were 
destroyeil  and  he  was  ilefeated.     To  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  his  officers  he  retreated.     More  than  once  before,  the  timifiity 
or  irresolution  of  the  governor  had  lengthened  out  the  war.     He 
was  summoned  to  England  to  answer  for  his  mistake,  but  did  not 
live  to  undergo  his  trial. 
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A  HritiMh  floot  mjuI.hI  iiitoChesaiM'Hk.'  lUy.  uiwl  an  iimiy  under 
Ooneral  R<»h«  nmivhwl  to  Wa.sliiiif,'tori  hiuI  «lfstiov«<|  tlic  Cnjiitol 
timl  other  pulilio  l)uil(lin«H,  nn  mt  unw..rtliy  of  »  «ri'ut  imtioii. 
The  war  Hhoiild  have  eii(le<I  h(>ro,  for  the  Tn-aty  "f  Olient  wan 
signed  on  Dwemln'r  L'lth,  \HH.  M„t  the  Atlantic  niMe  was 
not  then  lai«l,  and  More  a  h-tter  eoiild  reach  the  I'nited  States 
a  terrihh-  UitUe  wan  foii«ht  at  New  Orl.-ans  in  .January,  1^<I.'»,  in 
whii'h  the  British  ftirees  wer«'  defeate<l.  My  the  t.-rnis  of  the 
treaty  all  c<MK|uest«  w«'i-e  mutually  i-estoml.  What  wew  the 
resultH  of  the  war  1 

The  Unitetl  States  had  attiurkwl  an  nnofrendini;,  and  as  hIic 
thou;;ht,  a  defenceless  neijfhlx.r.  She  had  sjH-nt  millions  of 
money,  wasttnl  the  lives  of  many  sohiiers,  and  her  tra.le  had  lieen 
niiniHl.  She  had  f,'aine<l  neither  ylory  nor  lands.  Canada  had 
lost  mu. '  too,  in  those  years  when  armies  tnnl  over  her  tiehls 
and  her  men  exchan;,'.-.!  the  reaping  h.M.k  for  the  swonl,  and  the 
axe  for  the  musket.  Siie  could  ill  spare  from  her  sjNirse  jM.pula 
tion  the  brave  hearts  and  wise  heads  that  hail  In^m  sacritice*!  in 
the  war.  But  its  fruits  were  not  all  evil.  Tlie  colonists  liad 
!•  Jinuil  to  depend  ujm.u  themselves.  The  laml  h«>r  sons  ha«l 
defended  l)ecame  douhly  dear  to  them.  Men  of  scatterwl  settle- 
ments, di.stant  towns  and  widely  sejiurated  provinces,  learmni  by 
the  camj)-firo  and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  to  IcM.k  Ujxm  one 
another  as  brothei-s.  Selt'  reliance,  patrif)tism  and  unitv  -these 
were  some  of  the  le.ssons  in  citizenship  that  Cana<lians  began  t^i 
learn  under  the  stern  t<'aching  of  war. 

While  the  .s«.ttlers  in  UpfH-r  Canada  were  hard  at  work  clear- 
ing land,  making  roads  and  doing  such  other  pione«'r  work  as  was 
n.ressary,  the  people  of  the  older  |)rovinc«'s  were  becoming 
[•rosperous  ai.d  rapidly  increasiny  in  numlj«'rs. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  IS  12  the  Cana<lian  French  had 
Iwen  more  than  half  a  century  under  British  rule.  Though 
England  during  a  gn-at  part  of  tliat  time  had  U'en  at  war,  the 
habitanta  in  the  valley  of  the  St.    I^wrence  were  left  fi-ee  to 
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sow  tlirir  s.-('<i  7.11(1  ivHj.  tli.-ir  haiwsts,  mi.listuilM'd  l.y  tli,;  roll 
of  drum  or  roar  of  <(ijinoii.  'I'heni  IkkI  lM-.>n,  as  wi;  hav..  scon,  a 
short  and  almost  harmless  invasion  durinj,' the  American  Revolu- 
tion.     In   the  recent  war,  French-Canadians  had  distinguishe<l 

themselves  in  defence  of  their 
homes,  V)ut  the  enemy  liad  not 
iK'en  able  to  enter  the  province, 
and  tlie  war  ha«l  leally  Wnefited 
its  inhabitants  by  affording,' 
them  a  profitable  market  for 
their  surplus  j)nKluce.  The  sup- 
plies hiul  Ix'en  j.aid  for  in  army 
bills  which  the  ;,'overnment 
pinmptly  refleemed. 

That  part  of  the  province 
Ordering  on  the  United  States, 
known  as  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, had  been  settled  by 
English-speaking  people,  among 
whom  were  a  number  of  immi- 
grants from  the  United  States. 
They,  like  their  fellow-settlers 
in  Upper  Canada,  were  still 
engaged  in  turning  the  virgin  forest  into  fertile  farms.  There 
were  no  great  cities  in  the  pro\ince.  Montreal  and  Quebec 
were  as  yet  but  small  towns,  and  Three  Rivers  was  still  smaller. 
At  many  of  the  seigneuries  there  were  villages,  though  the 
fortifications  so  necessary  when  Indian  raids  were  common 
nuist,  ere  this,  have  fallen  into  decay.  Railroads  and  telegraph 
lines  did  not  exist,  and  even  the  steamboat  seldom  awoke  an 
echo  in  the  rocks  and  forests  that  bordered  the  Lower  St.  Law- 
rence. Apart  from  this,  tlu;  tourist  who  visits  Quebec  to-day, 
sees  very  nmch  the  same  sights  as  did  the  immigrants  who  came 
to  Canada  in  the  sunnner  of  1816.     The  same  noble  river  flows 
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{)eHcefully  ix'twet'ii  its  rocky  >ib<)rps,  did  jilmn^t  is  time  itself, 
Stretcliinj;  away  on  either  side  art>  still  the  narrow  farms 
with  their  white-waslied  farmhouses.      At  bhort  intervals  arise 

the  clmrches  whose  conimandinj'  sites 

tshow  how  jjreat  a  jiart  they  }ilay  in 
the  life  of  the  community.  In  lan- 
guage, in  appearance  and  in  manner 
the  hnldtduf  of  the  valley  of  the  St. 
I^wrence  has  altered  little,  even  in 
three  generations.  In  one  respect  lie 
has  changed.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  one  man 
in  ten  could  sign  his  own  name.  Now, 
peihaps,  there  is  not  one  in  ten  who 


"^.Jl^ 


cannot  read  and 

write  fairly  well. 

Then  most   of   the    British 

inhabitants   of    Lower 

Canada  were  found  in  the 

cities.     They  carried  on  the 

conmierce  of  the  country  and  founded  its  manufactures.     The 

greater  number  of  both  executive  and  legislative  councils,  many 

of  tlie  judges  and  nearly  all  of  the  officials,  werp  men  of  British 

birth  and  descent ;  while  the  French-Canadians,  who  now  tike 

their  full  share  in  all  the  professions  and  business  enterprises, 

formed  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
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RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  war  was  scarcely  over,  when  in  ever\-  one  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies  the  peoj.le  entered  upon  another 
striij^j^le  which  lasted  for  more  than  thirty  years, — the  struyle 
for  llesponsihle  Government.  Txn^'  ago  our  forefatliers  chose 
the  wisest  and  strongest  man  to  ride  over  them  and  they  called 

«    I  the  people  all  went  well,  hut  sometimes  they  served 

only  their  own  wills,  and  sought  only  their  own 
glory.  Then  little  by  little  the  people  won  back  the  pt>wer  of 
ruling  till  now,  in  England,  in  Canada,  and  in  most  Christian 
countries,  the  laws  of  the  state  are  made  by  parliaments  oi- 
assemblies  elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  the  people. 
This  is  called  Responsible  Government. 

In  Canada  at  the  present  time,  the  meml)ers  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  in  each  province,  and  the  meml)ers  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  Dominion  Parliament,  are  all  elected  by  the 
people.  When  the  time  comes  for  an  election  there  is  generally 
some  important  public  question  to  be  decided,  such  as  P^ducation, 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  Then  there  is 
always  the  question  of  Reform.  Some  people  want  to  leave 
things  as  they  are.  Others  desire  to  make  improvements. 
Hence  the  two  parties — Conservatives  and  Reformers.  In 
almost  every  electoral  district  each  party  nominates  one  or  more 
candidates.  These  candidates  present  their  views  on  thi^  ques- 
tions at  issue,  and  on  election  day  he  with  whom  most  of  the 
electors  agree  is  chosen  member.  The  ablest  man  in  the  country 
on  either  side  is  selecfefl  by  his  party  as  leader.  The  leader 
who  aftei    the  election    is     over   is    found    to   have    the   most 
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followerH,  is  askt'd  l)y  the  Gt)verrior  to  select  his  iniiiisteis,  or 
the  men  who  are  to  direct  the  various  (le|)artineiits  of  pul)Iic 
Idisiiiess — sucli  as  Diw,  Finance,  Piildif  Works,  Ayricultiire, 
Kchication,  etc.  Tlie  men  thus  selected  constitute  tlie  Cal)inet 
or  Ministry,  and  the  leader  is  called  tlu^  Premier,  or  Prime 
Nrinister.  ]i<-fore  lie  etiters  upon  his  duties,  each  Caliinet 
Minister  must  jro  hack  to  his  constituents  for  re  eltH-tion,  so 
tliat  there  slwdl  he  no  douht  that  the  pnipie  are  sjitisfied 
with  the  Premier's  clioice.  TUo  mt'etin<,'s  of  the  Cabinet  are 
secret  and  if  a  nieml)er  disajjrees  seriously  with  his  colleaifues  lie 
resigns  his  office. 

When  the  House  meets,  the  Premier  and  his  followers  take 
one  side  of  the  Legislative  ChanilM>r,  while  the  minority,  now 
called  the  Opposition,  takes  the  other.  One 
of  the  principal  duties  of  'h*^  Opposition  is 
to  criticize  the  conduct  (  the  Government, 
an<l  as  no  nien  are  always  wise,  an  able  opposition  is  a  go<Kl 
thing  for  a  country.  The  House  is  usually  elected  for  a  tt^rm 
of  years,  but  if  at  ar>y  time  the  Premier  caimot  conunand 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  legislature  lie  resigns.  The 
Governor  then  calls  ujjon  some  other  member  of  the  Cabinet  or 
upon  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  form  a  Government.  If  no 
one  is  willing  to  undertiiki  the  task,  the  Governor  dissolves  the 
House.  There  is  then  a  new  election,  and  the  votes  of  th«! 
people  decide  what  they  wish  the  Government  to  do.  In  the 
meantime  the  old  i  ters  retain  their  offices.      If  the  verdict 

of  the  country  is  against  them,  they  resign  and  a  new  govern- 
ment is  formed.  From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ministry, 
Cabinet,  Executive,  or  GoNcrnment  (for  the  bfxly  which  carries 
on  the  business  of  the  country  is  known  by  all  these  names)  is 
responsible  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  th(?  Legislative 
Assembly  is  responsible  to  the  people.  No  law  can  remain  in 
torce  unless  the  people  «iesir.<  it,  nor  can  imoticv  be  spent  exeent 
ill  such  sums  and  for  si 
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(joveriior,  as  the  head  of  tho  Executive,  is  ^juirled  Uy  tltp  advice 
of  his  CalniK't,  and  if  ho  does  wrong,  his  ministers  and  not  he 
must  hear  tlio  hlanie. 

Tins  is,  in  hricf  outHiie,  our  present  system  of  responsihlo 
j^overnment.  Jn  the  early  times  it  was  veiy  ditlcrent.  Then  the 
Ministers  of  State  and  the  Le;,'islative  Councils  were  chosen  by 
the  Goveiiiors  anil  they  could  hold  their  places  of  po\v(>r  in  spite 
of  the  people.  The  memlMTs  of  the  T^'i,'islative  Assemhlies 
were,  it  is  true,  elected  hy  the  jieo|>le,  hut  the  real  rulers  of 
the  country  were,  in  the  Legislative  Councils,  ahove  popular 
control.  PerhajJH  this  irresp(msil)h>  govennnent  was  the  host  in 
the  very  early  times  in  this  country,  hut  the  times  changed  and 
a  new  oriler  was  d('man<led. 

We  have  seen  how.  in  Ciovernor  Carleton's  time,  the  English 
of  Lower  Canada,  who  wf-re  a  small  minority  of  tlie  jjopulation, 
were  inclined  to  tyraiuii/e  o\('r  their  fellow-colonists  of  French 
origin.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  Lower  Canada 
ohtJiined  in  1701  the  power  of  electing  a  Legislative  x\.ssemhly, 
the  representatives,  wljo  were  mostly  French,  resolved  to  wrest 
the  power  from  Ministers  of  State  appointed  by  the  Crown  and 
usually  chosen  from  the  English  minority.  Tho  struggh*  liad 
h(>gun  before  the  war  and  it  was  resumed  still  more  vigorously 
when  the  war  was  over. 

The  governors  of  Canada — generally  distinguished  soldiers — 
were  perhaps  naturally  inclined  to  look  ujion  tiio  colonists  as 
uin-easonable  agitators,  who  could  ii<tt  or  would  not  understand 
that  many  of  their  demands  wert;  in  opposition 
to  ;iie  ConstitU(ional  Act  of  1791,  by  which 
the  cokmy  was  go\erned  and  under  which  they 
enjoyetl  a  degree  of  freedom  unknown  during  the  French  rvijinip. 
The  constant  associates  of  the  governor  and  those  to  whom  he 
l'K)ked  for  information  concerning  the  colony,  were  otKcials 
whose  places  and  salaries  would  be  isked  if  there  were  any 
change  in  the  method  of  govermuent.     On  the  other  hand,  tiie 
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leadei-8  of  the  Assembly  often  spoke  of  tlie  representative  of  tl.e 
king  in  teiins  so  disrespectful  that  it  was  hard  for  even  the  most 
aniiaWe  of  governors  to  he  ujx.n  suih  frien<lly  terms  with  them 
that  he  n.uld  hriii-j  himself  to  look  njMin  the  afVairs  of  tlie 
colony  from  their  standpoint.  It  must  never  l)e  f(ir-otten,  liow- 
ever,  that  wluit.-ver  mistakes  th.-y  may  hav.-  made,  no  shmlow 
of  suspicion  rests  up„n  the  honor  and  intef,'rity  of  anyone  of  the 
governor-s  of  that  stormy  jK-riod. 
The  heliaviour  of  the  otticial 
class  to  all  outside  their  own 
immediate  circle,  was  haughty 
and  exclusive  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  l)itterness  of  the 
strife  which  was  to  end  at  last 
in  blmxlslied. 

The  leader  of  the  popular  paity 
was  Tx>uis  Joseph  Papineau. 
When  he  was  elected  Speakei- 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
1H16,  he  was  j'oung,  handsome 
and  elfKjuent.  His  compatriots 
adi)red  him,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  able  to  swjiy  them 
aceording  to  his  will. 

The  conduct  and  i>osition  of 
the  judges  afforded  the  first 
grounds  of  complaint.  ''early 
all  of  them  held  fiolitical  offices,  and  many  wei-e  mend)ers  both 
of  the  Executiv"  an<l  Legislative  Councils.  I'nder  such  circum- 
stances it  must  have  been  very  hard  for  tli(>  most  upright  of  men 
to  do  justice  to  political  friends  and  foes  alike,  and  some  of  them, 
It  is  to  be  feare<l,  did  not  wish  to  oecide  righteously.  The  refonn 
>o  lou(ily  demanded  in  this  matter  has  l»een  brought  alnnit,  and 
now  judges  may  no  longer  sit  in  Parliament  or  enga;,'c  ::■  party 
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Ntrife.  The  chief  cause  of  (lisagret'inciit,  liowrvcr,  coin'cnird  tho 
raisins'  ami  H|jt'n<linjj  of  piildic  money.  The  revenue  of  the  prov- 
ince was  (lerivtHl  from  tlireo  sources — tJie  sale  or  lease  of  public 
or  Ci-owii  lan<ls  and  mines,  excise  duties  on  spirits  and  molassi-s, 
and  Customs  (hit ies  or  taxes  on  imported  ^'oods.  The  fnst  two 
wei-e  impose<l  hy  the  Crown  and  formed  a  jtermanent  revenue, 
u|K)n  wiiich  tlui  (Governor  could  «h'aw  at  liis  pleasure.  The  last 
were  raised  by  the  Assembly  and  could  only  pass  by  its  vote 
into  the  hands  of  the  E\e<:uMve.  All  iho  moneys  raised  in  th  > 
colony  must  l)e  expendtnl  for  its  benifit,  and  the  Assembly 
claimed  that  no  one  had  any  rij,dit  to  s|H'Md  a  shillini,'  of  public 
money  without  its  consent,  or  for  any  purpose  of  which  it  did 
noi  appn>ve. 

The  (Governor  and  his  Executive  Council,  on  the  other  h!>   d, 
fixed  and  paid  the  salaries  of  all  ollicials,  most,  if  not  all  of 
whom,  were  appointed  by  the  Crown.     The  Assembly  was  ex 
_  ,      pected  to  vote  whatever  sum,  in  addition  to 

Revenue  and    f,  .  .,     ,7       . 

_    <      ,  the   permanent   revenue,   the    Executive   re- 

Salaries.  i  *     *i  .^  mi      -^         i 

quired  for  that  purpose.  vV  lien  its  members 
urged  their  right  to  control  the  whole  revenue,  they  were  met 
with  a  demand  that  they  should  set  aside  a  certain  sum  each 
year  for  the  salaries  of  all  officials.  If  the  Assembly  refused 
to  grant  all  the  money  asked  for  by  the  E.vecutive,  or  if  it 
passed  measures  displeasing  to  the  governor,  it  was  pi(jrogued 
or  dissolved.  The  Legislative  Council  often  pievented  bills 
passed  by  the  Assembly  from  becoming  law,  and  the  Assembly, 
in  its  turn,  would  grant  no  supplies.  The  governor  would  then 
pay  the  salaries  from  that  part  of  the  revenue  to  which  he  had 
access.  More  than  once  a  govenior-general  was  obliged  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  government  by  borrowing  money  fiom  the 
fund  entrusted  to  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  Canada.  The  strife  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Exec,  ^ive 
over  the  questions  of  revenue  and  salaries  ■>  as  exceedingly  bitter. 
A  dispute  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  led  to  the  inter- 
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ferent-e  of  tl.«  Iin,H.rial  Cunvrnnwni.     A.ts  ha.l  Ihvii  puss,.!  in 
K.igland  an.l  tl.«  twc,  Carwuias  «rai.tltiK  o.u-fifth  of  the  rusto.ns 
<l.ities  c..IIr,t..|  i„  Unvvv  Cu.uula,  t..  th.-  westein  i.iovi,,,...      Tho 
I^.wer  Caiuulian  law  on  this  niattr,  rxpiml  i..   l,si!»,  uiid  th.. 
AHm-inhly  n.f„s...|  to  n-cnact  it.      Kn«Ia,..l  t.K.k  fh..  n.att.-r  i„ 
h.Town  hands  an.l  Hettl.-d  the  disput."  hv  passii.j.  the  Canada 
Trade  Aet  in   l«2i',  con.jM-lling  I^.wer  Canada  to  han.i  ov.r  to 
her  Histt-r  province  her  ..Id  shar.-  .,f  th.'  revrni.-.     At  the  san.o 
time  the  H.ano  Governinent  jmsMNl  an  A.-t  for  the  uni..n  .,f  the 
provinces,  whi.-h  w,w  not  t..  lH..„,n.'  law  without  th.ir  .■ons,.nt 
It  was  so  flistastefnl  to  the  majority  of  Fr.-n.h-Cana.lians  that  it 
was  never  put  in  for....      As  n.i^ht  haN..   U'vn  e.x,H.«t.Hl,  this 
action  of  the  British  (Jovernn.ent  a.ld..l   to   th.-'  irritation  of 
Disturbing     ^*"'''''  '''"'  ''•''"  ^'■-^■'"-  *"  f^"'^  t'"'  '"'ina-.>n.ent 

Factors.         "^  ^'"'*''''  ""'"'"''  '"^"  ^''"  '"""''*  **^  *'»'  P^'pli', 

and  the  strife  iM'tw.-en  the  niiinf,'  party  and  the 
Assembly  grew  hotter.      \Vh..n  it  was  found   that  a  nM-eiver- 
^'eneral  had  misappropriated  n.^arly  half  a  million  .l.,llai-s'  w..rth 
».f  public  funds,  the  an-er  an.l  discntent  iva.h.-d  a  danger.)UH 
point.      The  arbitrary  on.luct  of  the  K(.v.Mn.,r-K.'neral,    J^.itl 
Dalhou.^ie,  added  fn.'l  to  the  fir...     In  ]H'2H  the  British  (iovern- 
ment  sent  out  a  conunission,  which  advi.se.1  a  mnnlH.r  of  reforms, 
but  would   recommend   no   change  in   the   constitutioi,.      The 
governors  who  succeeded  I^nl  Dalhousi.-  granted  every  reform 
that  the  constitution  would   alL.w,  except  the  control  of  the 
revenues  before  referred  to,  uhich  was  n'taine.l  by  the  dir...;tion 
of  the  authorities  in   England.      In   sj.ite  of  this  nuKlerati..!,, 
matters  grew  vorse.    The  A.s.sembly  insiste.1  upon  th>,  legislative 
Co  mcil  Imng  made  elective  and  the  ministers  rt'spotisible  to  the 
jjeople. 

Ill  1834  the  A.s.sembly  drew  np  a  document  callefl  the  Ninoty- 
tw<j  Resolutions,  in  which  all  the  grievancis  suflJ-rfKl  or  imagintn] 
'>}•  the  colony  were  recited,  and  self-gov.'rnment  and  the  co'ntrol 
of  the  revenue  demanded.     This  document  was  sent  in  the  form 
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of  a  p<»tition  to  Eii^laiul.  Tli"  inoro  iiiiMlcrHto  n-fftriiuTH  now 
joinpil  with  tlui  niiiuirity  hihI  liustt'iM'il  to  aHHiiro  tlic  Hritisli 
Oovrniim'iit  «)f  tlnir  loyiilty  ami  fiiitli  in  its  justicf.  EngliMh 
8tat«>sin**n  .I'fiilly  mtisidfii'd  tlic  ii  iin'smtatioUH  of  Imtli  jMirtics, 
nM-alltHl  the  ^nviMiior  ami  H<>iit  out  n  coiniiiisHion,  miisistiiii;  of 
I»r«i  Oosf<»nl,  Sirdcor^fo  (lipjw  ami  Sir  Cliarl«'><  Clivy,  to  I'lujuin' 
into  th««  »t»ito  of  tlu«  rolniiy.  I^onl  (JosfKnl,  tli«'  m-w  gnvciiior, 
had  iiistnirtiiiiiH  to  |ii-ovi(ii>  in  t-vi-ry  way  |  <»HMil)lf  fur  the  j^immI 
gov»'niin«Mit  of  tht!  ix'o|ii(>  of  I^>w('r  (  ,  ida.  Ihit  M<»  n^foniiH 
hmiifiht  alwiiit  hy  tlic  rcpn'st'iitativcs  of  thr  British  Govi-riu  .«'nt 
would  coutj-iit  I^iuis  .Jost'ph  Papiiicau,  Dr.  ^^  .tlfn'*!  Nflson  and 
their  followers.  Th*  AsM'uihly  triiil  to  ton-e  the  governor  to 
gmnt  their  thMuaiids  hy  starviiifi;  puhlie  wrvaiits  and  ni-^'UHjUnj,' 
puhlic  works.      For  five  yearH  it  jjranted  no  supplies. 

Ho  far,  Pjipineau  had  Ik^'h  ahle  to  lead  the  |M'ople  at  lii'*  will. 
In  '  ;<37  HHH'tiuKs  were  held  throu;;hout  the  colony.  The  a;,MtHtors 
urfjed  the  jvitple  to  thn^w  otTtlie  yoke  of  En;(land  an<i  estalilish 
a  French-Canadian  llepuhlic  La  Nation  Canadinine..  Now  the 
more  moderate  of  his  own  ci  .npatriots  fors(M)k  Papineau.  The 
priests  hastenwl  to  l)eseech  their  tlocks  not  to  plunge  into  useless 
rel)ellion  and  hUnKlshed. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 


THE   RISING. 

Vp  to  F..».ruaryof  IS.37  tl..-  I'.ritisI,  (Jovm t  l.nci  l„.„..stly 

hut  vainly  siriv.-n  t..  allay  tii,  .liHn,nt,.Mt  „(  its  M,l.j,.,.fs  i„  J^,v»,.r 
Canmla.  'I'li.-.i,  after  lu>.iririK  tli.-  i<.|H,it  <,{  if-  •..„„„issi.,n,  tlie 
iw.liry  was  .•|,h!.««hI  and  a  law  |„,sh,..|  .o.M.MHn.Jin-  Ih.-  -..vc'nu.r 
to  seize  tl„'|„ovi«,ialtiv»sun  •.Mltaketl,e,rf,oM.a.sum,sumci..nt 
to  l).iy  all  arrears  of  s^ilary.     Ti.e  news  of  this  ste,,  ,.o„s,.,|  t|„, 

Unruly  Mobs.      '"'^^'""^  "*'  "'"  »l>'-mly  excitnl  a-itators  in 
I»wei-  ('ana.1,1  to  the  jM.int  of  u:nie.|   rt-sist- 
an.e.     All  preteiure  (.f  loyally  was  thro-vn  asi.ie.     Tunnilti.ous 
inohs  assemhle«l  an.l  wer.;  ur;.e,|  hy  th.-ir  le^.-lrrs  to  prepare  for 
war.      A  pr(K.-lan.ation   was  -ssue.!    I,y  f|„.  p.vernor  forl.i.l.ling 
tl««se  nieetin«H.     Sir  John  CollK.rne  was  sent  ..nf   in  spring  to 
«-.n.an«l  the  forces;  an-i  all  the  i.-ulars  in  l.oth  Cana.ias,  with 
the   loyal   militia  of   (;ien-arry,  assenihle.l   at   Montreal.      The 
hishop:  ,-alleci   ui-on  all  -..od  Catholi.s  to  keep  th.!  p<'afre.      J{ut 
no  eonsi,i;,rations  of    p.„,|,.n(e,   l,.yulty   ...■   ieli-i<,n   avail.Hl    to 
Htem  tho  ti.«e  of  n.l,elli.,n.     The  in-     gents  along  the  Uieh.-lieu 
V«  the  south,  and  in  the  district  of  'J' wo  ^lountains  to  the  north 
"f  Montmal,  ]Mepaml  for  resistance.     In  the  city  of  AI«,ntreaI, 
as  elsewhere,  the  r^;yaiists  and  the  f..lio«e,s  <,f  l',i,,ineau  f-rnie.! 
thems('lves  into  opposing  cluhs.      It   was  lu.,e  that  ti.st   1)1.kk1 
was  shod  in  a  street  fight  In-tween  the   '..»oric  Cluh  and  tl.e  Sons 
of   Liberty.      Encounters   iK-tveen   tlie  soldiers  and   the   reU-l 
F>easant8  took  place  at  St.  I)<"ius,  St.  Charles   St.  Kustache  and 
St.  Benoit.     At  St.   Denis,  Colonel  Gc^re  was  defeated   hy  the 
hravest  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  Dr.   Wolfred  Nelson.      Near 
this  place  Lieutenant   Weir,  a  bravo  young  officer,   was  shot 
down  and  cut  to  pieces.     He  had  been  captured  while  carrying 
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<l«»s|Mit«'ht'.s  to  Coloiu'l  (i(tr<',  uihI  wiiM  iitli'iii|iliii;;  ti>  cm-uin'.  'I'ltiM 
<)uti'iis;t>,  wliicli  iiroiiscii  tin*  iinli^niitioti  «ii'  (ho  Nolilicrs,  whm 
roniinitliHl  Mitlioiit,  tli*'  ktMiwli-il^i>  of  tlii<  };alliint  rittniiiaiiili-r  of 
Ht.  hoiiiH.  At  St.  Cliiu-lfH  tin'  ii'Im'Is  wire  il<-tVHti><l.  Slmitly 
at'tor,  Or  Nclsnii  was  captiirtMl.  I*a|iini'aii  ami  oilier  l*>a<l)>i's, 
l>iiiv«>  in  wonis,  luul  ulnwly  tl«'<l  (o  tin-  l'iiitt'<l  States.  At  St. 
Kiistn«'lie,  Sir  •lolm  CoiiMit-iie  ileMtniyetl  l»y  tirr  ami  kwohI  tlm 
limvi*  liiit  iies|M'i-at«>  IniimI  of  icIm-Im  \nIio  liail  taken  icfiix*'  in  the 
|Hii-ish  ehuivli  ami  NtiHxi  their  v:>'o»ml  wlule  otiiePH  tle<l.  'I'lii! 
ciitwil  of  half  armed  )N>asants  m,  .  t.  lienoit  Niiltiiiitt*'*!.  The 
eniel  neees.silieN  of  war  t-oni|M'lle«|  the  liurnin^  of  the  lionieH  of 
the  «h-lu«le«l  villajjerM.  Hy  the  e lose  of  hecenilier  the  rash  and 
ill  {tianned  rising  was  at  an  end.  It  had  lN>4-n  eoniinetj  to  a 
Niiiall  sectiop  (»f  the  eoluny  and  the  niass  of  the  |>eoMle  had  taken 
no  part  in  it.  Tiower  Canmlu  was  plaeed  under  military  rule, 
with  Sir  tlt)hn  CollMirne  at  tho  heml  of  the  government.  The 
winter  of  1837  -3f<  niUNt  have  Ikvh  a  sad  one  for  the  hahitantM, 
who  mourned  the  death  of  friendM,  saw  th<-ir  leaderH  caiituml, 
or  lieanl  from  them  s»".  -otly  as  refugti-H  from  justi«'e. 

It  wa.s  dark  indiMul,  hut  it  was  the  darkest  hour  Iwfor  lawn. 
IWoiv  the  soft  ^'iiiy  tints  of  spring  luul  gi\en  way  (o  the  tender 
giitni  of  early  sununer,  and  while  the  farmers  wore  still  Itusy 
with  their  spring  sowing,  Ijord  Durham  arrived  from  Knglaiid 
with  full   pttwers   to  eiujuirti   into  the   n'cent 
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Discontent. 


troubles,  and  to  find  a  i-em«'dy  for  the  discon- 
tent not  only  in  I.K>wer  Canada  but  in  all  the 
provinces  of  British  North  America.  He  at  once  up]>ointed  an 
Executive  Council  and  sought  inf«irmation  from  all  .souires.  lie 
brought  to  the  w\  rk  all  the  jKiwers  of  an  acute  and  well-cultivated 
mini!  and  a  sound  judgment.  In  his  famous  report  he  recom 
mended  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Ijt)wer  Canada, 
and  whenever  it  should  become  feasible,  of  all  the  provinces  of 
British  North  America.  He  pointed  out  the  benefits  that  would 
result  from  the  building  of  an  intercolonial  railroad.     He  advised 
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wiiM    Dr.    Ni'lsoii)   ati<l    forlii»l<liii>{   otiii-:  ,  who    w<  iv   mU"  cxiiisl 

to  irtiirti   to  (*uiia.l,i  r>ti   puiti  of    .l.utl..  'I'liis  Im-  <ii<i   Ikthiish 
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HJiiliil  for  Kn^lanil,  wh.rn  he  i|j*><|  two  years  hiter.  In  thi- six 
months  HjM'nt  in  Cana.la  Im  arconij.lishcd  a  ^jrcat  wr.rk.  Hi- 
was  thn  lir-st  Krmt  Kn;{liMh  stuti-snian  who  r<To;;nizf(l  the  ri^ht 
of  colonists  to  all  thn  i.iivili';;,  s  of  British  citizi-nshij.,  and  is 
th.-ri'foro  i-ntillcd  to  thn  Kratitudc^  not  only  of  Canada  hut  of 
ail   thoNO   parts  of   tho  Km])ii<)  which   have 
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of  "(iii-atiM-  Hritain. 


After  Durham's  departuro  anotlier  attempt  to  niisean 
was  mode  by  the  insur-'ents  who  )iad  t^iken  ref 


■iM'llion 


iii,'<)  in  thii  Uniteil 


States.  Sir  John  Colhorno  met  them  at  Odelltown  and  eoin- 
pleti'ly  defeated  their  ill  .idvised  ellort  to  fan  tho  smouldriny 
eiubei-8  of  disall'ectiou  into  a  llaino. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


I      ] 


Undesirable 
I/egislation. 


THE  GRIEVANCES  OF  UPPER  CANADA. 

Undkh  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  the  people  of  CTpper 
Canada  were  very  far  f loni  having  the  power  to  govern  them- 
selves. Tlie  Legislature  consisted  of  two  Houses,  a  Lower 
House  or  Legislative  Assembly  whose  members  were  elected  by 
the  people,  and  an  Upper  House  or  Legislative 
Council  whose  meml>ers  weie  appointed  by  the 
Crown  for  life.  The  governor  and  Executive 
Council  were  also  appoiiitetl  by  the  Crown.  It  often  happene<l 
that  a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  one  at  the  table  of 
the  Executive  Council  were  held  by  the  same  person. 

When  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  it  was  fre(iui'ntly  thrown 
out  by  the  Upper  House.  Even  when  it  was  passed  by  both 
Houses,  the  governor  could  prevent  its  liecoming  law  by  refusing 
his  sanction.  If  the  Assembly  granted  supplies,  the  irresponsible 
Executive  used  the  money  as  its  members  pleased.  Should  the 
Assembly  refuse  to  vote  money,  over  whose  exjienditure  it  had 
no  control,  the  governor  would  dissolve  the  House.  He  did  this 
the  more  readily,  as  he  was  not  altogether  dej)endent  on  the 
Assembly  for  money  to  pay  his  own  salary  and  the  salaries  of 
other  officials  of  the  colony.  As  settlers  came  in  and  bought 
land  and  leased  timber  limits  and  mining  lands,  the  money  paid 
by  them  formed  a  fund  which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  governor 
and  executive. 

In  the  early  years  of  Upper  Canada  the  settlers  did  not  feel 
this  independence  of  the  governor  and  executive  to  be  a  great 
grievance.  The  farmers  were  too  busy  clearing  lands  and  pro- 
viding for  their  families,  to  find  time  to  devote  to  the  public 
affairs  of  a  colony  which  was  yet  scarcely  home  to  them.     The 
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governors,  with  the  h.'lp  of  tlicir  smvcyors  imd  .•Mu'iii.'.Ts,  were 
engaged  in  phmniiig  and  constructing  roads,  ,an;ils  and  other 
public  works,  while  the  chief  justices  and  magistrates  enforced 
the  laws  and  punished  offenders.  Tlie  revenue  was  very  sn.ail 
and  the  Mother  Country  had  to  send  out  money  to  pay  tht* 
exj)enses  of  the  colony.  But  as  time  w,.nt  on  and  population 
increased,  Upper  Canada  became  self-supporting.  The  farmers 
and  other  working  people  who  paid  most  of  the  taxes  felt  it  a 
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hardship  that  there  should  be  a  class  of  officials  sent  from 
England  or  cht)sen  from  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  fainilies  in  the 
colony  who  were  well  jviid  for  doing  the  j-ublic  work,  and  who, 
it  wa.s  believed,  looked  dow  n  upon  their  humbler  fellow-citizens. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  lawyers,  the  surveyors,  the  nieml)ers 
"f  the  Executive  Council,  the  military  oflieeis  and  some  of  the 
richest  merchants  forme<l  a  stjcicty  of  their  own.     As   these 
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people  were  tlie  constant  associates  of  the  governor  ;  they  used 
their  influence  to  persuade  him  to  obtain  from  England  the 
appointment  of  their  relations  and  friends  to  such  offices  as 
became  vacant.  Such  a  class,  called  sometimes  the  Family 
Compact,  existed  in  all  the  British  North  American  colonies. 
In  Upper  Canada  this  class  was  cordially  hated  by  the  mass 
of  the  people.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  all 
the  officials  were  dishonest  or  negligent  of  their  duties.  There 
wei-e  among  them  men  of  high  principle  and  great  ability,  who 
served  their  country  faithfully  and  won  the  respect  even  of  their 
bitterest  opponents. 

Next  to  the  defects  in  the  system  of  government,  the  Clergy 
Reserves  were  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  injustice  suffered  by 
the  colonists.  By  the  Constitutional  Act  one-seventh  of  the 
Crown  lands  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  The  Church  of  England  in 
the  province  claimed  and  obtained  the  sole  right 
to  the  revenue  from  the  Reserves.  After  much  agitation,  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  of  Scotland  succeeded 
in  getting  a  share  of  this  land.  But  the  majority  of  the 
settlers  believed  that  the  State  should  neither  support  nor  con- 
trol the  religion  of  its  subjects.  They  commenced  an  agitation 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Reserves  and  asked  that  the  money 
obtained  from  Clergy  Reserve  lands  should  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion or  some  object  in  which  the  whole  province  would  share. 
The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  foremost  among  whom  was 
Bishop  Strachan,  wrote  and  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Reserves. 
One  of  their  ablest  and  earliest  opponents  was  a  young 
Methodist  minister,  Egerton  Ryerson.  The  evil  fruits  of  the 
religious  controversies  of  those  days  long  remained  to  embitter 
sof  'ety  in  Canada.  Sir  John  Colborne,  who  was  governor  during 
the  stormy  years  between  1828  and  183.5,  gave  great  offence  to 
the  people  who  did  not  b«-lieve  in  State  aid  to  religion,  by 
ordering  fifty-six  rectories  to  be  formed  from  the  Reserves  for 
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the  clergy  of  tlie  Clmrch  of  England.  Forty-four  were  actually 
made.  Besides  the  objection  to  the  Reseives  which  have  been 
mentionefl,  was  tl)o  further  objen^tion  that  they  hindered  settle- 
ment. Every  seventh  block  of  land  was  reserved,  and  as  in 
some  places  they  were  not  scdd  as  8(M)n  as  other  lands,  the 
settlers  on  the  «ieare<l  farms  on  either  side  of  such  lands  were 
put  to  much  loss  and  inccmvenience.  The  final  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  was  not  reached  till  1854  (see  page  202). 

The  management  of  the  Crown  Lands  was  another  great 
grievance.  Sometimes  lands  which  should  have  been  thrown 
open  to  settlement,  were  reserve<l  by  the  Crown,  and  at  other 
times  speculators  were  allowed  to  choose  the  best  areas,  buy 
them  at  low  prices  and  keep  them  vacant  till  high  prices  could 
he  exacted.  The  revenue  that  came  to  the  government  from 
these  Crown  lands  wiis  often  wastefl  and  mismanaged.  The 
speculators  were  all  members,  so  it  was  said,  of* 
the  Family  Compact.  These  and  many  other 
abuses  and  grievances  long  ago  forgotten,  would, 
the  people  believed,  be  quickly  redressed  if  the 
colony  should  obtain  the  boon  of  Responsible  Go\  emment. 

Whenever  any  strong  feeling  prevails  in  a  community,  it  is 
sure  to  find  someone  to  give  it  utterance.  The  governor  and 
the  irresponsible  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were  deter- 
mined to  silence  any  voice  which  found  fault  with  the  doings  of 
the  Family  Compact.  Persons  who  spoke  or  wrote  against  any 
of  its  acts  were  accused  of  libel,  and  fined  or  imprisoned.  Wliat 
made  it  lAore  unlikely  that  these  critics  should  obtain  justice 
was  the  fact  that  the  judges  in  those  days  were  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  How  great  this  evil  was  may  be  seen 
from  one  example.  Very  soon  after  the  war  a  Scotchman 
named  Robert  Gourlay  came,  to  the  province  and  engaged  in 
business  as  a  land  agent.  He  sf)on  found  that  owing  to  the 
•state  of  the  colony  it  was  hard  to  sell  land.  He  wrote  out 
a  number  of   questions   and   sent   them   in   all  directions  in 
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oi-eler  to  find  out  what  was  preventing  the  proj,Mi's8  of  the 
coh.ny.  From  all  parts  came  Iwiclc  answers  which  pointed 
to  the  governnu'iit  as  the  cause  of  hani  times.  Gourlay  advised 
tJi(?  peoiAo  to  call  a  convention  in  discuss  measures  of  reform. 
For  (larin^  to  suj,'j,'est  such  action  to  the  elwtoi-s,  the  agitjit«.r 
was  first  put  in  prison  and  then  ordered  to  leave  the  country  as 
an  (i/i^u,  although  he  was  known  to  l)e  a  British  subject.  He 
refused,  and  for  his  refusal  he  was  imprisoned  without  trial  for 
six  n)onths.  When  he  was  at  length  brought  to  trial  it  was 
found  that  trouble,  hardship  and  injustice  had  driven  him  out 
of  his  mind.  * 

As  the  years  went  on,  the  reformers  of  Upi)er  Canada  divided 
into  two  parties.     One  was  ('t-lcrmined  to  wrest  violently  from 
the  irivsponsible  Council  the  power  which  belonged  of  right  to 
the  people.      The  other  worked  more  quietly  but  just  as  per- 
sistently to  place  good  laws  on  the  statute  book,   to  expose 
corruption  and  to  reform  abuses.    At  the  same  time  its  members 
hoped  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  force  of  public  opinion 
would  comj..  1  even  the  Family  Compact  to  rule  the  province 
according  to  the  will  of  the  people.    If  this  hope  should  fail  they 
still  had  faith  to  believe  that  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  British 
Parliament  would  sooner  or  later  cause  it  to  repeal  that  part  of 
the  Constitutional  Act  which  made  it  possible  for  an  iriesponsible 
executive  to  tyrannize  over  British  subjects.     These  reformers 
felt  that,  \md  as  things  were  in  Upper  Canada,  they  would  be- 
come much  worse  through  violence  of  speech  or  action.     The 
leading   representative   of    these    moderate   and   constitutional 
reformers  was  Robert  Baldwin. 

The  leader  of  the  former  party  and  the  most  conspicuous  actor 
in  the  troubles  that  resulted  from  the  agitation  was  William 
Lyon  McKenzie.  This  l.ut-tempered,  excitable,  but  withal 
talented  little  Scotchman  came  to  Canada  in  1820.  He  published 
A  newspaper  called  the  Coluuial  Adwcaie.  In  its  columns  the 
mistakes  and  misdoings  of  the  ruling  party  were  relentlessly 
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exposed.  So  hateful  (li<|  tlie  paper  Ikmuhic  to  tli.>  Familv  Com- 
pact tliat  a  huiiiImt  of  its  youri^'  iiitti  lii(.k(^  into  McKenzics 
ortic«!  in  brojwl  (lavlij,'lit  and  destroyed  his  printing'  j.ress.  For 
this  outrage  the  only  punishment  was  a  fine.  MeKen/ie  was 
elected  to  the  Assenihiy  and  sent  as  a  d<-ie-ate  to  En','iarid  to 
ask  the  British  ministry  to  remove  the  grievances  from  whiclj 
the  colony  suffered,  pour  times  his  enemies  were  ahh;  to  exp;! 
him  from  the  House,  hut  as  often  the  eh^ctors  of  York  returnerl 
him  as  their  repres<'ntative. 
When  in  18;U  the  town  of 
York  txH-ame  the  c  i  t  v  <>  f 
Toronto,  McrKenzie  was  electeii 
mayor  by  the  men  who  had 
come  to  KM)k  upon  him  as  their 
champion  in  the  .strugfjjle  for 
friH'df>m. 


Perhaps  no  one  can  long  har- 

hor  feelin]L,'s  of  anger  and  hitter 

resentment  even  against  wiong 

without  having  his  moral  sense 

weakene<l    and    his   judgment 

impaired.      McKenzie  and  his 

friends   allowed  their  indigna-  '^"*  ^'KA.NCIH  iio.m)  hkai>. 

tion   to  overlM'ar   discretion,   and    they  entered  upon  a  course 

which  brought  trouble  upon  tlut  colony  and  misery  and  disgrace 

iip.in   themselves.     Just    when    the   affairs   of    Upix-r   Canada 

needed  the  wisest  guidance.  Sir  f^rancis  Rmd   Head  was  sent 

from  England  as  governor,  with  instru(;tions  to  do  his  utmost 

to  remove    the    grievances    complained    of    by    the    reformers. 

Instead  of  carrying  out  th(>s<^  instructions  in  an  impartial  wuv, 

he  iM-eame  a  supp(.rt<!r  of  tlu;   Family  Compact.      He  appointed 

tlu-et;  memlK'rs  of  the  Reform  Party  to  the  P:xecuti\e,  but,  as  he 

told  them  he  was  not  liound  to  ask  their  advice,  they  declined  t<» 

iict.     The  Assembly  refused  to  grant  supplies,  and  \ery  unwisely 
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they   put    thcniselves    in    the 
wron«  by  listening   while   the 
Speaker    read    an    appeal    for 
help  from  Papiiieau,   who  was 
inciting  the  colonists  of  Lower 
Canada  to  reU'lliiin.    Menil)efH 
of  the  extreme  party  not  iinly 
censuied     the     governor     but 
declared     that     while     UitjH'r 
Canada    remain<Hl    a     British 
colony  her  p<'opIe  would  never 
enjoy   the    rights   of    fre(>men. 
The    governor    was    cjuick    to 
seize   upon    the   a  d  \  a  n  t  a  g  e 
which  the  imprudent  acts  and 
speeches  of  McKenzie  and  his  followers  gave  him.    He  dissolved 
the  Assembly  and  appealed  to  the   loyalty  of   the  electors  to 
refuse  to  return  the  reformers.     He  was  successful  and  they 
were  defeated. 

McKenzie  and  his  friends  nov.'  openly  advocated  rebellion. 
By  December,  1837,  he  had  succeeded  in  gathering  a  small 
force  together.  The  regular  soldiers  had  gone  to  Lower  Canada 
to  suppress  the  rebellion  led  by  Pipineau  and  Nelson.  Tlh.agh 
McKenzie  had  provoked  the  people  to  sedition  in  his  writings 
and  8i)eeches,  and  though  men  were  known  to  be  drilling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Toronto,  the  governor  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
a  rising.  The  rebels  planned  to  seize  a  store  of  arms  which  was 
kept  in  the  City  Hall,  Toronto,  take  the  governor  and  chief 
executive  councilloi-s  prisoners  and  set  up  a  republic,  witli 
Rolph  as  president.  In  the  meantime  a  provisional  gi. /eminent, 
led  by  McKenzie,  was  formed  on  Navy  Island  in  Niagara  River 
The  plans  of  the  rebels  miscarried.  They  were  not  able  to  seize 
the  City  Hall,  and  Colonel  McNab,  with  a  detachment  of  militia, 
met  a   half-armed   body   of    the   insurgents   at   Montgomery' 
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tevern  nou.-  lo,..„tc..  and  dispersal  tl.em.  M.Kenzie  and 
Holph  fled  tc,  li.draK,  hut  returrunl  after  a  few  .lavs  t<>  Navv 
Is  and.  Hu,,,.li,.s  w..„.  .arriod  to  tlu-  r.M  ,a.np 'fmn,  F..rt 
.Vl.Io.sHer,  on  th.  An.m.-an  si,|.,  by  a  littlo  Htran..,-  c«Ile.l  the 
Carohne.        A    party    of    voluntoers    fn,„.     M.-Nahs    „,ilitia, 

Burning  the    ^^"^'""•'•' '»"  t'-^'  "F'p«>^it^.•  .sho,-,.,  sutm^i.-d  in 

"  Caroline."      '■"''•>'•"«  "»"  »•»<  Carolin.'  from  under  the  guns 
,        ^      .  "^  *''""^  Schlossor,  set  hrr  on   fir<>  and   sont 

her,  flam.ng,  .nor  Niagara  Falls.  As  the  Caroline  was  an 
An,eri..an  ship  the  Unite.l  States  den.anded  an.l  ohtaine<l  an 
apo  ...y  fron.  En-dand  for  her  destruction.  Al)out  the  mi.ldle 
of  January  1838.  McKenzie  abandoned  Navy  Island,  and  the 
.•eb<.lhon  in  Upper  Canada  was  over.  Dunu^  this  year  several 
attempts  were  n.a.le  by  United  St-tes  svm,.athizers  with  the 
n>bc.ls,  to  invade  the  province  and  establish  a  republic.  The 
descendants  of  the  I.,yalist.s  refused  to  join  in  the  insurrection 
but  ere  long  they  secured  by  constitutional  n.eans  a  full  redress 
of  a  the  grievances  that  had  brought  on  the  rash  and  hopeless 
rebellion  of  1837. 


i»«^i    itLmi,   \^    (U~i„,    ^i,"'<i.<.    21,     (851         Ituu,     mvM 

|g  w    J-^.^^^^  AC^.^^   ^^c^.    ^^^^  ^  «  «i«,  .1  A.  e^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


IMPROVEMENT. 

Manv  pH^t'H  liavH  Imm'u  filli'd  witli  tlio  record  of  war  and 
stritV,  but  it  iiiiist  not  l)«  tliou^'ht  thut  iii  the  qiiiirtcr  of  n 
century  Imtween  the  coinniencenient  of  the  war  of  1812  and  the 
close  of  the  relK?llion  of  1837,  the  chief  business  of  Canadians 
was  either  politics  tor  war.  Year  by  year  tlit.  forest  receded 
from  lake  and  river.  Clearings  grew  into  settlements,  ami  at 
tiie  mouths  of  rivers  or  on  their  banks  villaj^es  app'ared,  wliile 
towns  at  the  harljoi*s  were  developing  into  cities.  With  greater 
plenty  and  convenient  markets,  the  farmer  found  means  to  pur- 
chase goodcj  and  implements.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  dejiend  altogether  for  their  wardroU's  on  the 
materials  which  their  busy  but  unskilled  fingers  manufactured 
from  the  wool  of  their  own  slieep  or  flax  from  their  own  fields. 
St'iii:"  dresses,  straw  or  silk  bonnets,  and  cotton  for  children's 
frocks,  aprons  and  suidxinnets  were  Iniught  at  the  village  store 
at  prices  which  aft'orded  a  handsome  profit  to  the  country 
merchants. 

Reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Canada  laid  reached 
Gret't  Britain,  and  every  year  saw  increasing  numlxjrs  of  immi- 
grants setiking  homes  in  the  colonies  wheie  settlers  need  no 
longer  en<iure  all  the  hardships  of  early  pioneer  life.  Some  of 
these  inmiigrants  could  aftbrd  to  pay  f(»r  farms  and  buy  stock 
and  implements.  Others  came  frfun  imj>overished  districts 
and  brought  little  with  them  but  strong  arms  and  willing 
hearts.  Sonu-  had  even  to  1h?  fed  and  ItMlged  at  the  expense  of 
the  seaport  towns  where  th<»y  landed.  But  they  were  generally 
lioiicst,  industrious  pft;ple  and  tlnie  was  room  and  work  for  all. 
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Tn  thoKo  days  few  <»f  tlio  weak  iiiul  vicious  nr.nbeis  of  anv 
community  vciitnnil  to  face  the  <liiiij,'ei-H  of  a  st-a  voyage  aiul 
tlio  hardsliijw  of  lif«  in  a  i.ew  country. 

TliH  earliest  commerce  of  Canada  was  carritHl  on  l»y  means 
of  canoes.  Then  followed  the  great  flat  lK»tt(inie«l  Durham 
lM>ats.  Sailing  vessels  sptd  up  and  down  the  St.  I^iwrence 
antl  over  the  lakes,  but  between  Afontreal  and  Tjike  Ontario 
the  rapids  nia«le  navigation  very  dangerous  and  in  many 
plact  »  imiMtssible.  In  1S()9  John  Molson  built  the  first  steam- 
iMMit  Ui  ply  iH'twfH'ii  Quel)ec  and  Montreal.  Fourteen  yeai-s 
later  there  were  seven  steamers  on  the  mmo  r«»ute,  and  in 
1H2(5  there  were  as  many  «m  Lake  Ontario.  The  first  stt-amrr 
t<»  cross  the  Atlantic  the  Tloyai  Williaia — was  huilt  in  Quel)ej 
18,J0-31.  To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  inland  navigati  .n 
-»         .         .,  can;- Is  were  made,     Tlie  Rideau  Canal,  from 

-  ^         ^  tlie  Ottawa  Uiver   to    Kingston,   was  l)egun 

by  C«tl<>nel  liy.  The  Lachine  Canal  was 
opened  ia  1821,  and  in  18J9  the  first  Welland  Canal  was  con- 
structed. The  newly  arrive<l  immigrants  found  work  in  the 
lumber  camps,  in  the  shipyards  and  on  the  canals,  as  well  as  on 
the  numerous  government  roads  and  bridges  which  oj>en(id  up 
new  districts.  Some  of  these  lalM»rers  afterwards  engage<l 
in  trade  in  the  cities,  but  most  of  them  invested  their  savinirs 
in  farms,  where  they  and  their  families  lived  in  humble  but 
independent  conifort.  As  the  settlements  grew  largt'r,  schools 
were  opened.  During  the  winter  months  tl-e  sturdy  boys  and 
uirls  of  the  new  settlers  often  traiMpe<l  for  miles  to  scIhkiI 
through  the  snow,  or  in  the  long  inidHunuuer  days  filed  bare- 
I'Mit  over  the  fragrant  wcMMllarid  paths.  They  were  almost  a.s 
Aiid  aiid  .shy  as  the  haie  ui  tiie  dcei-  that  l)ouiide<l  away  at 
--iitht  oi'  sound  of  tliciii.  hi  the  iiide  log  schiM>lhouse  with  its 
iiidcr  funiitine  they  sjx-Mt  the  (lay  studving  volumes  that,  as  w(* 
iiiid  them  now  in  some  old  ganet  or  forgotten  chest,  look  very 
unlike  the  nicely  bound  and  prettily  illustmted  Ijooks  that  are 
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in  tho  )iuu(Ih  of  tlit!  Hchotil  cliildreii  of  our  day.  Aiiioii;^  i\w\\\ 
the  Bible  almost  always  had  a  place  and  was  used  as  a  daily 
lesHon  book.  Th«  schoolmaHtors—  for  tluTo  were  few  or  iu» 
Mchooliiiisti"o»8os  in  those  days  -  wt-ro  sometimes  old  soldiers  who 
tunu'd  to  account  the*  knowled,L;e  lu-iiuireil  at  home  Ixifore  they 
jointnl  the  army  in  8ome  wild  hour  when  rumors  of  French 
invasion  roused  the  patriotism  that  lies  still  and  -leep  in  the 
heai't  of  every  true  Briton.     Oftener,   perhai>H,  they  weit?  men 

whoee  minds  had  been 
inspii-efl  with  the  love  of 
learning  and  the  hive  of 
fi-eedora  in  the  schools  of 
New  England.  Among  the 
Scotch  immigrants  were 
tetichei*s  who  luwl  obtained 
a  good  education  in  Edin- 
burgh or  AbenUvn,  an<l 
who  brought  to  Canada 
that  .skill  in  impartini; 
knowledge  for  which  Scot- 
tish schoolmasters  luuc 
ever  l)een  note<l.  S<jme 
of  these  teachers  and 
many  of  their  .scholars  have  fille«l  an  imjMirtant  place  in 
Canadian  liistory.  It  was  not  long  before  l»oys  who  yraduateil 
fron"  the  log  schoolhou.so  were  hlle<l  with  tlie  ambition  ti> 
pursue  their  studies  further,  and  in  lf<27  a  royal  charter  wa^ 
obtained  for  King's  College  in  Toronto  as  a  Clnirfli  of  Englanti 
institution.  Bishop  Strachan,  who  was  at  that  time  Archdeacon 
of  York,  wa.s  really  its  founder.  Olgecting  to  the  ctmtrol  oi 
one  church  «»ver  a  provincial  university,  the  Metli-nlists  ami 
Presbyterians  inunediat^'ly  took  steps  t<i  lound  seli«M>ls  of  theii 
own — Victoria  College  and  Queens  College. 

In   1849  the   University  was  remove<i  fr<»m  Church  control 
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and  moiganiml  h.s  the  rnivfrMity  ..f  Tomntn.  Trinity  (V.||«kh 
wa«  thru  ostablislHil  as  a  t'limci.  .,f  Knglun  1  in  ition.  In 
I8JH7  tlie  p'^'Nt-ntoiyanizati  )n  of  tin-  Univorsitv  of  Tnn.nt..  whh 
.•m-cttHl  hy  the  University  F.si.ratiori  A.t.  a<vM„iin-  to  wl.irl, 
Victoria  au.l  Trinity  talc  th»-ir  j.huvs  in  a  ur..,.,.  oi  ...Ih-.-s 
lUHk-r  til.'  one  prmiiKial   luiivcrsity.      In    \h:U>   r|.|«.|   (  aniMla 


iMVKUsnv  o^  roao.vri). 

('..ll.'^'e  was  fc'iiHl.'.!.  It.  thf  m.-autinu.  jfraniniar  s<li<.oIs  lia<l 
•>.fn  opem'<l  in  villa-cs  and  towns.  As  w,-  hav.-  s.vn  in  studying 
iIm-  history  of  Fivnch  (McnpaficMi,  th.'  nuns  and  Jt-snits  w.-i-e 
tlic  earliest  instructors  of  tlie  yoiitli  of  Canada,  T.ut  at  tlu- 
'"iiquest,  the  Jesuits  \>en"  l.anisii.d.  The  erhication  of  the 
Ixihilants  had  never  heeii  jren,-ral,  and  althou-h  a  puhlic  seh.M,! 
\vstem  had  'oeen  esta'hlished  in  I.nwei-  Canada  earlv  in  the 
'•••ntury,  it  was  not  till  tlie  v.-iy  ex.-  of  the  ivhellion 'that  we 
find  the  people  had  In-^nn  to  tak.- a.lvantage  of  it. 

It    was  durinj,'  this  peri.Ml   that   .McOill   Colle-e  was  touinhni, 
m  \X-1\,  and  shortly  after  the    Cnion  the  ^Mvat  Homan  Cath..li.' 
-'■at   of   learning,',   I^val    UniverNity,    aiivady    alhirhnj    f. 
;  4abiished. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 


UNION 

WnK>f  Kritisli  Htiitrsnifii  wtul  IaihI  Diirlwinrs  r<>|M)i't  tli«'V 
Imh'iiiih'  oiiviiici^i  tliut  til**  Coiistitntintiiil  Art  wim  no  loii^t*r 
Huitaltir  tlio  ){ov«>riini)Mit  of  Cainxin.  Ity  ilividiiiff  th«)  colony 
into  tw«»  pro  urrti  it  liuil  niiiil«»  ji-hIoiisv  himI  «liNs«>iiHiiin  In'twi  ii 
thi'ni  |M»HMilil«'.  TIh^  St.  liiiwrtMiri*  foniitNl  tli«'  ronniion  rntrunet' 
to  l>oth  Up|N'r  iukI  IiOW«>r  CHhudii,  itiiii  it  wns  not  i>asy  to  f lis 
triltute  fairly  to  ivirh  pi-ovinc*^  tin'  n'vi'niu-  tliTixcil  from  custonis 
(liitit'H.  In  IiOw«'r  CiiMHdu  tli»5  int<Ti'Ht  himI  tVt'liii^^H  of  the 
Kn^'liHh-s|M>iikiii}{  minority  \v*'vv  so  ditVcn'tit  from  those  of  tlM'ir 
l'«'ll(iv-sulij«fts  of  Kn-n«*li  «l«'N«-»Mit  as  to  ri'iuli-r  |M>|>ulur  govern 
m«'nt  very  ilitticult.  Hut  tl>«'  rliii'f  fault  of  tin'  CunHtittitional 
A<'t  was,  that  wliiK'  tin*  jH'oplf  were  tln-rehy  allowe<l  t«i 
expivsH  their  ^viH  through  repn'H«'iitatives  in  the  f/'gislativc 
Aswmhly,  yet  the  T^-gislative  and  Kxeeutivt<  Council  werr 
apiHiinted  hy  tin-  C'i"own  un«l  had  jiower  to  pre\(Mit  the  carrvin;; 
out  of  the  will  of  the  people.  This  IkmI  1m  en  tlie  fruitful  wiurce 
ui  disconttmt  and  agitation,  and  at  last  of  relKilli  >>i.  Tin 
British  gt  ernnient  set  itself  to  tind  a  renunly  for  these  evils, 
and  the  i-esult  wim  the  Act  of  Union,  of  which  the  following 
wei-e  the  principal  pnivisions : — 

l«t.  There  was  to  l»e  t>no  legislature  for  all  Cantula.      2u(I 
The  (lOvernor-General  and  the  Legislative  Council  were  to  Im 
apiH>inte<l    by    the   Crown.       3rd.  The    Pi-ovinces    were    to    hi 
etjually   represent***!   in    '':c    fj«'gi8lative   Assembly.       4th.   Tli' 
governor  wis  t*>  sele(!t  his  advisers  fii)m  the  nieniK'is  of  l>otl' 
H»«is«'s,    an*l  tlu»s<>  <*hosen  from  the  assembly  musi    return  tn 
tht*ir  constituents  for  n*  el«*ction.       Hth    The  assend>ly  receiv*-il 
(MHitrt)!  of  .'ill   public  mont'v,  but  it    .va.i  bound  to  set  aside 
certain  sum  yearly  f<tr  the  payment  of  the  govern*»r,  tin*  ju<lgi 
and  other  civil  servants. 
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«...      ,„.„.   A.I   .|„|  ,„.,,  u,.„„..  ,,,^  ,i„  j,  ,,^^,  ,^^^^      ^^^^1 
l.y  t  ...  I..«,.|„„„.„  ..f   rp,..r  C«„H.lH  hhH  I.v  .1...  ..........il  wl.Ml. 

n.l-1  l..xM.,Ca„H.lH.     TIh„..«  «.,N..,,H..-,  M,'  I'-uLif  Th..„„,v„. 

WHS  .„Htnu-t..|   to  n.l,.    ,1...  ....I..„y  H...O,.|iM«    ,.,  tl...   wiKl„..s  of  ,|,;. 

|H..pl.'.  II..  Mu.r....|,Ml  i„  ^aininu  tl..-  hhh*.,.!  f..  (1...  u,-w  ,n„sti. 
tuHonof  tl...  «ov..iim,ri,ts  of  In.tl.  C'ni.n.laM.  |„  |,sU  |„.  was 
.  ivat.MrT/,nl  Sy.lenl.ain  an.l  nm.l..  (Jovriior  (.'.nnal  of  r„it,.| 
jHiuMla.  II,.  had  U-im  a  8urt....ssf„|  ,„,.nl,a„t  «..,!  I„..u«ht  t.. 
l.is  l.iKh  Slut  urn  that  in.lust.v,  inf.-llij...,,...  an.l  »,..-t  whi.h  ha.1 
ina.1..  hin.  ..min..„t  in  tlu.  In.sin.ss  vv„rhi.  AlthouKh  his  ..Hieial 
.utumM  wer«  nhajH.,!  \,y  th..  H.lvice  .,f  niiniHt..rs  wh.,  ha.:  th.- 
'•-•'««I«'M.-..  of  th..  n,aj.aity  of  t\w  ftHs..n,l,lv,  y.t  he  ..x.-r.  is.,! 
umit  intnu-n.-..  ov..,-  th.-  artaii-s  of  Canmia,  an.]  wh.i,  h.-  .H«l 
111  iHl'A  h*.  was  rn'atly  lain.-nt.Hl. 

In  the  ,.aili,iiuent  of    ISJI    an    Act  was  pasM^I  «ra„ti««  to 
.•v,.ry  .hstri.t    in    rp,M.,-    Cana.la.   rontaininj.    s,.ven    th.M,.s>»nU 

Improvements   ''*''''""^'  ""'  »"'^'i''Kf  of  uxin-  its  profH-.ty 

in  Education.      ''"'''''■'*   ^"''  «'u»»iti..n    and    l,K-al    inipn.v... 

iiK'nts.     Th(«  muni<i|Md  syst^-in,  as  thin  plan 

'.f  .loin«  publi.-  l,usin..Hs  is  chII.hI.  tak..s  from  tl...  g.-n.-ml  g„v,.,„. 

'-'••t  «  gmit  .leal  of  work   whi  h  is  U-tLT  and  more  t-h.-aply 

"'■••"'  l>y  the  nuu.ic-ipalitu-  ;  at  tl...  «am..  time  it   .nlucates  , , 

u.  the  art  of  .'.....Incting  public  atliiirs.  In  I  .s  |j  a  puhlie  who.,! 
syst.n.  was  estal,lish«i,  and  in  184  4  Ih.  Kverson  was  apiK,int..l 
M>IM..mt.>n.l.-nt  of  Educati.....  It  is  t..  tl..-  wis.-  lalH,rs  of  this 
<n.in..iit  man,  wh..  stiulicl  the  workin-s  of  tl.<-  sfl.....ls  of  G.-r 
'"Hny,  the  Unittvi  States  and  ..th.r  .-onnt-i.-s,  that  (Ontario  ow<.s 
tlie  hif,'h  position  her  schools  have  sine.,  held. 

In  the  Act  of  Ui.i..n  the  p.,we.i*  of  th.-  governor  were  not 
"i'-arly  set  forth,  an.l  it  was  not  Ion-  In-fore  a  .iispute  ar.we 
Inaween  a  governor  and  his  ministry.  8ir  CharU-s  Metcalfe,  in 
i^44  appointed  certain  otHcials  without  consulting  his  advisers. 
-Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine,  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
irovernment,  declared    that    th.;v  eoi.I.l   not   hold  .,ffice  if   the 
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;,'overn<>r  refused  to  ask  (lie  advice  ot'  Uie  exeeufi\e.  'I'liev 
resigned,  but  the  jjeople  t<K)k-  sid.s  witli  the  ^'uvenior  uiid  a 
Conservative^  yoveriiinent  was  retiinie<L  .Sir  Cljailes  Metealfe 
sfK>n  aft«>r  fell  ill  and  left  the  (-(.iiiitry,  and  sinee  his  time 
IK)  Canadian  governor  lias  acted  against  the  ail  vice  of  his 
cal)inet. 

In   n?iiting  the  provinces,   British  statesmen  hoped  tliat  the 
(piarrel  between  French-Canadians  and  English  Canadians  would 
cease  and  that  Ix^h  races  would  work  togetlier  for  the  goinl  of  the 
colony.     That  hope  wjis  only  partially  fulfilled.     One  of  the  evi- 
dences tliat  race    jealousv 
was  slow  to  die  out    was 
that    during     almost    the 
wliole    of     tlie    thirty-six 
years  of  the  unif>n  period 
there  were  two  leailers  of 
the  government— one  from 
Upf)er  Canada,    the  otlu'i 
from  Lower  Canada. 

As  it  was  feared  thei-e 
would  be  ti'oultle  »vith  the 
United  States   over  what 
was  known  as  the  Oregon 
Boundary,  a  soldier,  Loni 
Cathcart,  was  sent  out  as 
governor    in    IS  15.       The 
danger  passed    away,  ami 
Lord     Elyin,     the     most 
notable  of  the  governors  of  the  period,  arrived   in   1(*<47  and 
held  office  till  1854.      During  his  time  the  reformers  had  thing- 
all  their  own  way.      Jn  1M7  Canada  obtained  from  the  mothei 
country   the  power   so  long   contended    for,  of    regulating  tin 
salaries  of  her  civil  servants.     The   next  year  the  Union  Act 
was  amended  so  that  the  French  language  could  be  used  in  pai 
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liaiuent  and  in  olli.ial  ducmnents.  This  ivrimv,.d  „„..  „f  the  chief 
..l.iectioTi«  held  l.y  the  Fivneh-CHUHdiiius  to  the  new  .-onstituti..... 
The  nmjontyof  the  k-ishit..iH  of  Ei.-laiul  f„r  nmny  geiier 
atioiis  had  iM'eii  landowners,  and  very  naturally  the  laws  which 
they  made,  -narde<|  tlu^  inter.'sts  of  ]andown,-rs.  In  the  niiie 
twnth  century  much  of  the  politi.-al  power  passe<l  into  the  hands 
..f  manufacturers  and  merchants.  They  cnvince.l  tlie  Kn-lish 
Parliament  that  some  of  tlie  old  taxes  were  very  inijust.  Kn^.- 
land  di.l  not  pr.Kluce  enough  food  to  fe.>d  the  multitudes  th^t 
Unjust  tln-onj,'od  her  great  nianufacturini,'  and   seaport 

Taxation.      *"^'"''-      ^'*'*^  ^^^  '■'""  ''^^^^  impos<.d  heavy  duties 
on   imported   wh«'at,    and   thus    raised    the  price 
of  bread  till  workmen   found  it  inqx.ssihle  to  provide  for  their 
families.      Wise  and  elo,iuent  men  wrote  and  spoke  a^'ainst  tlu- 
injustice  of  thes,.  laws  till,  in    IS^C,  they  were  repealed.     S,m,„ 
other   in.port   dnties   were   removed.       En-lisl,  merchants  were 
allowed  to  buy  -oods   wherever  th.'y  ct)uld  get  them  cheapest, 
whether  the  coin.try  they  bought  from   was  friendly  to  Englan.l 
"1-  not.     If  her  own  piM.ple  could"  not  raise  wheat  or  manufacture 
gocxls  a.s  cheaply  as  foreigners,  they  must  do  something  else  for  a 
living— something  that  they  could  do  better  and  at  less  cost  than 
'.thers  could  do  it  els-where.     Thus   England  In't-ame  what  is 
calle<l  a  Free  Trade  countiy.      For  nearly  two  hun.hvd  y(.ars  the 
laws  of  England  had  declared  that  no  g(K)ds  were  to  Ix-  sold  any- 
where in  the  British  dominions  except  those  that  were  carrie<l  in 
Knglish  ships  and  bf)ught  in  British  ports.      These  laws  for  th<. 
Iienefit  of  British  merchants  and  shipowners,  were  repealed  in 
1)^49,  as  those  for  the  UMiefit  of  the  landlords  had  been  in  lS4»i. 
L'p  to  this  time  flour  and    some  other  i)roducts  of  Canada 
liiul  been  admitted   into  Englan.l  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
the  same  articles  coming  from  other  countiies.     Now  the  duties 
"u  Canadian  goods  were  made -the  same  as  those  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand   Eni^'land  had.   heretofore,   fmmefl  part  of 
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the  rnsttmis  <liitifs  ..t"  .ill  licr  colonics,  tuxl  the  colonists  could 
impose  only  such  other  (hifics  as  were  sanclionocl  by  her.  Now 
Canada  obtuiiicd  control  of  iu-r  own  customs  jirul  nu>,'lit  admit 
gtKxls  irov  or  mi<,dit  charge  su<-h  duties  as  wcic  deemed  suitable 
tothenetnls  of  the  coUmy.  In  1851  England  at  last  saw  the 
folly  of  trying  to  manage  the  jxistal  aHaii-s  of  an  innnense 
country  three  thousand  miles  awiiy,  and  since  then  Canada  has 
very  successfully  comhicted  that  branch  ol  the  public  service. 

liord  Sydeidiam  was  able,  in  1840,  to  get  for  such  denomi- 
nation as  desired  it,  a  share  of  th(^  Clergy  Iteserves.  In  18r)4 
the  whole  (juesticm  was  settled  by  selling  all  the  remaining 
Clergy  Reserve  lands.  After  pioviding  for  those  clergymen 
who  had  at  that  time  an  intei-est  in  the  reseives,  the  balance 
was  divided  among  the  different  municipalities,  to  Ih)  spent 
for  the  common  gfKHl.  Since  then  each  religious  bo<ly  in  Canada 
has  been  8upporte<l  by  the  contributions  of  its  own  membt-rs. 

Governor  Elgin  saw  the  last  of  a  still  more  time-honored 
cu.stom  in  Lower  Canada.  Seigneuiial  tenure,  which  was  almost 
as  old  as  French  Canada,  gave  certain  perpetual  rights  in  the 
land  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  seigne\us,  or  landed  gentry.  The 
habitant  could  not  buy  his  land  outright  and  Imome  a  free- 
holder, but  tliough  nominal!'  the  owner  of  the  land  he  must 
still  pay  certain  annual  dutis.  and  whenever  he  sold  his  holdiny 
he  must  give  one-twelfth  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 
seigneur.  In  couree  of  time  tiie  Crown  gave  up  its  rights,  and 
at  last  even  the  seigneurs  came  to  .see  that  the  old  system  was  a 
tax  on  improvements,  for  the  moi-e  the  farmer  improved  his  land 
the  more  money  he  would  Ik;  forced  to  part  with  when  he  sold. 
By  the  law  pa.sse<l  in  1854,  called  the  .Seigneuri;d  Teiun-e  Bill, 
the  seigneurs  were  paid  by  the  government  for  their  inut>rest  in 
the  land  and  the  habitants  were  made  f  re(>holders,  to  keep,  to  im- 
prove or  to  sell  their  holdings  free  from  all  dues  to  the  seigneurs. 
In  1846  the  Canadian  parliament  v. .ted  £40,000  to  ni;ik< 
good  to  Upper  Canadians  the  losses  brc.ught  on  them  by  the 
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nlK;lli..ii.      Adai.n  f...- similar  livat.ii.Mit    f...    Low,.,-  {'nwuiuiu^ 

was   rejected    l.y  Jl...   g..v..r..nu.nt   of   t lav.    wi,„   seen,...]    ... 

think  that   the    F.vnc-h   ix-opl..  ,.f  Lew,,.   V>ur.H\a   had   all    Imt.. 
n-bels  an.l  had,  th...vfo.e,  ....  ni^ht  to  .......iK-nsati..,,.     Un.l.-r  a 

.u-vvK„v,.nMM,-Mt  in  1^19  the  chm„  was  l„o„,.ht  np  usrain  an.l 
apimmd  l.y  the  1,-islatu.v.  This  arouM-.l  the  in.li,M.atio„  of 
tlio  En-hsh-speakin-  i,...,p]e,  wl,„  M.ai,.taine.l  that  tlu-  rehels,  ,„• 
at  least  their  synipathuvrs,  we.c  to  !„■  revvar,l...|.  It  sh„„lf/  he 
stated,  however,  that  a  danse  in  the  A.t  provid^l  that  no  one 
who  h>ui  en  part  in  the  reheljion  should  receive  eonipe„sati<.n. 
Rebellion  ^^  ''""  ^''""«''t  tl"it  th,,.  goNom.M-,  as  th.-  repn- 

lyOSSeS  Bill.  •''*'"^''*''*'  "^  ^'«'  <^'<-*'".  ^v.add  refuse  to  .si^n, 
tlie  bill.  Lor<l  El-in,  however,  did  n..t  feel 
that  he  had  any  right  to  oppose  the  will  of  tl.<-  iua.j<.ritv.  On  his 
return  fron,  the  House  of  Parliament,  where  h.>  ha.i  g.'.ne  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  his  assent  to  tlu-  ItelH-llion  I^,sses  l^ill,  ]„.  ^as 
attacked  by  an  angry  nu.b.  After  i.isulting  bin.  and  putti.ig 
his  life  in  some  danger,  they  set  tir.'  to  the  parliament  buildings 
<lcstroying  state  j)apers  and  a  very  valuable  lil>rary. 

After  this  outrag.'  Montreal  ceas,-.!  to  1«^  the  capital  of  ( '  ,nada. 
The  Parliament  n.et  in  Toronto  and  C^u.-bec  alternately  till,  in 
1^'>H,  the  Queen,  on  the  request  of  Parliament,  n.ade  <hoi,e  of  a 
pcinianent  capital,  and  her  choice  fell  on  By-town,  now  Ottawa, 
lit  1^<66  the  splendid  new  buildings  were  occui.i<>d  by  the  legis- 
'••ture.       A':er  a   time   the    reliel   leaders   were   pardoned    and 
allowed  to  return   to  Canada.     They  were  afterwar.is  elected  to 
M-ats  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  thev  never  regained  their 
"iHuence.     Their  work  was  done.     Though  we  canm.t  but  blame 
ili'-in   for  their  ra.sh   attempt  at   relM-llion,    which   might  have 
l"..ught  much  misery  upon  the  countiy,  yet  we  should  not  forget 
•I'at  they  struggled  and  suffered  to  gain  the  blessings  of  chil 
uid  religious  liberty  wliich  have,  since  their  time,  been  secured 
i'V  l«'tter  methfxls. 

in  l8ofi,  during  the  governorsliip  of  «ir  I'xlmund  Head,  the 
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Hiitisli  (luvc'nmifnt  iiiiulc  Cniiii«la  comiileti-ly  s''lf-g<ivt'nuiig  by 
•granting  its  peo})K'  tin-  powi;!-  of  t'lct-tiiig  the  legislative  council. 
This  WHS  a  cliange  that  had  long  het'ii  hotly  contended  for  by 
the  ivfonners  and  as  stiiltlx)rnly  resisteil  by  the  Colonial  Office 
in  P^n!,'land. 

During  the  period  of  union  (]f<4(»  l^<(i7)  the  population  of 
Canada  was  more  than  doubled,  and  the  iniprovenient  of  th-,- 
cojonv  kept  pace  with  tiie  im-rease  in  population.  K«lucatioii 
became  more  general,  churches    multiplied,  roads  and  bridges, 
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canals  and  railroads  were  built.  In  1860  the  magnificent 
Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St.  T^awrence  was  ojiened  by  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  King  Edward  VII. 

In  Cai::ifla  poverty  was  rare  and  want  almost  unknown.  Be- 
fore the  dose  of  the  union  period,  the  pioneers  and  eaily  settleis 
had,  for  the  most  part,  gone  to  their  rest ;  and  the  few,  wlio  in 
the  evening  of  their  days  looked  upon  laden  orchards,  glowing' 
cornfields  or  rich  pastures,  felt  that  the  faith  in  their  adopted 
country  which  had  supported  them  th'-ough  their  early  struggl<  s 
and  privations,  had  been  more  than  justified.  But  although  the 
country  was  pro.sperous  there  was  great  political  unrest.  Tlie 
causes  of  the  trouble  and  the  events  that  led  to  che  fourth  great 
change  in  the  Canadian  Coi  stitution  will  be  given  in  anoth -r 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


Indefinite 
Boundaries. 


CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
When  in    I7S.{  th;-  trcuty  was  made  l>y  wliicli  tlic  thirteen 
(-•olonies  beeaine  the  United  States  of    Aineri<a.   the  hoiindary 
line  l)etwe(>n   that  cduntry  and  th«'   British  territory  was  laid 
down    ■■■■   the   Ste.   Croix    lliver   and    the   hei^lit   of    hind   tliat 
separates    the    streams    tlo'vini;    into    the    Atlantic   from  tliose 
emptying  into  tlie  St.   Ui\v;-enee.      The  surroinnlini,'  reijion  was 
then  a  wilderness,  l)nt  s(Mm  tlie  state  of  Maine 
and  the  eolony  of  New  Hrnnswick  w(>re  formed, 
witfi  the  same  indeHnite  iHnindaries,  for  no  one 
knew  wliieh  Ste.  Croix  Kiver  was  meant,  nor  Just  what  part  of 
the  waterslied  was  intende<l  for  tlie    hoiiiidary  line.       After  a 
diliirent  search,  the  ruins  of  De  Mtmts'  ill  fated  settlement  were 
found  in  1798,  which  decided  that  the  river  now  known  a.s  the 
Ste.    Croix   formed    part    of    the  western    hoiindary  of    Biitish 
North  America.      As  yet  no  one  wanted  to  settle  inland.      But 
as    shipyards    arose    alony;   the  coast,   the    hmihermen    of    lM>th 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  went  into  the  disputed  territory  to 
seaich   for   the   finest   timlwr.     The    United  States   authorities 
tried  to  drive  out  the  colonial   Inrubermeii.  and  ii:  I f<:{9  .soldiers 
were    sent    both    by    Maiiu-    and     New    lirunswick    to    protect 
their  interests.      But  Canadians  and  Americans  had  learned  to 
res];)ect  each  other,  and    P^nirland  did  not  want  to  <io  to  war  if 
war  could  l)e  honorably  avoided.      Mr.    ['.aine    afterwards  l^ord 
•Vshburton,  was  .sent  by  Ein,dan<l  to  meet  r>iUiiel  Webster,  of  the 
I  nited   States,    to   see   if   Ik  ween   tliem   they  could  find  some 
means  of  fairly  .settling  the     uarrel.      An  agreement  calied  the 
Ashburton   Treaty   was   ;  in   1842.   b)       hich  the   United 

States  received  seven  thou  .tiul  C.m.id.'i  Hvc  thnusnnfl  ^'piare 
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inilt's  '.»{  llic  ilispiitrd  tfiiitorv.  I'liis  (leciHioii  uav*-  ;i\v;iv  a  laii,'c 
tract  of  land  to  wliicb  tli»'  ('anaciiariK  lielit-vwJ  theiiiselvcs 
t'ntitltil.  At  till'  Nuinc  time  an  Hxtiailitioii  Treaty-was  fraiiml 
by  which  cither  tlie  coliniies  or  the  I'^iiited  States  could  send 
across  tlm  frontier  for  criminals  who  had  tle<l  from  one  country 
to  the  other. 

We  hav(>  seen  that  Kn<,'land,  when  she  n-pealed  the  Navi- 
•,'ation  Tjaws,  allowed  lier  colonies  almost  com])lete  frei-fiom  of 
^        J  re.nulatin,i;    their    own    trade   policy.       In    1S5I 

f  m      ••  Ijord  Elgin  saw  that  it  would  lie  greatly  to  the 

advantage  of  Canadians  to  be  able  to  send  free 
of  duty  their  farm  priKluce,  theii-  luinlier  and  their  fisli  to  the 
cities  of  the  neighboring  states.  The  colonies,  on  the  other 
hand,  afforded  an  excellent  market  for  many  of  the  products  oi' 
the  farms  and  mines  "f  the  United  States.  The  merchants  of 
the  New  England  ami  middle  states  were  very  anxious  to  send 
their  giuxls  freely  up  and  down  the  St.  I^iwrence  and  through 
the  canals  that  Canadians  had,  at  great  expense,  constructed. 

Along  the  coasts  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  were  numerous  sheltered  bays  which  afforded  ex- 
cellent feeding  grounds  for  shoals  of  herring,  c(k1,  mackerel  and 
bass.  By  international  law  all  the  fish  in  the  waters  within 
three  miles  of  the  shore  were  the  property  of  tlu;  colonies.  The 
New  England  fishermen  coveted  the  profitable  privilege  of 
fishing  inside  the  three-mile  limit. 

A  treaty  called  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  was  made,  by  wliicli 
the  products  of  the  land,  the  sea  and  the  mines  of  each  country 
were  admitted  without  duty  to  the  other.  The  Americans 
gained  access  to  the  fis*  .^ries  of  Canada  and  were  allowed  to 
navigate  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers  and  the 
Canadian  canals.  This  treaty  remained  in  force  for  eleven 
years,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  British  colonists  and  tin 
north-eastein  states  of  the  Union. 

in    iS()fi  the  people  of  the    Republic  were  angry   with  tin 
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Kiiglisli  uii  acLduiit  of  the  hymputhy  shown  witli  fl...  South 
.luring  the  civil  war.  The  j.iairir  states  wrr.-  l^-i..-  m,,i.||y 
s.«ttl«l.  The  mincial  riches  of  the  liver-U-ds  aii.l  mountains  of 
the  west  ha«l  h<><ii  (iisfoveriKl,  and  pioneers  w.ie  foIlowiii;r  the 
gol.l-seekers  to  tlie  Pi.,ific  cmst.  A  lar^e  party  in  the  Tnit.Ml 
States  iH'Iievec I  that  in  so  immense  a  eountry,  withsudi  varijMl 
resources,  en..u«h  could  Ik-  prcKhicenl  to  supply  all  the  wants  of 
the  nation.  To  encourage  i)eople  to  settle  on  new  land  in  th<- 
Protective      ^^'*''*^*''"    ^^'^^*''*    *^'"'     *«•    "^tart    factories,    high 

TariflF.  ^'"*""'*  ^'''''''  ^*'"'"*'*^  ""    *^"    i"'P<«ts.     it   was 

hope«l  that  l)y  making  fore!-,'!!  go<Hls  more  e.xiH-n- 
sive  the  people  would  not  use  them,  and  that  everything  j.n. 
'Iiiced  in  the  states  would  command  high  prices.  This  is  what 
is  called  a  Prote<-tive  Tariff.  Th.-  reeipr<K-ity  treaty  with 
Ciinada  was  accordingly  abrogated.  Many  people  on  In.th  sides 
of  the  line  declartHl  that  Canadians  would  Iw  ruined,  and  not  a 
few,  that  the  British  provinces  would  1k'  forced  to  join  the 
Tnited  States.  But  the  sons  of  the  men  wIk.  fifty  years  l)efore 
had  driven  Imck  the  American  invaders,  were  independent. 
They  l.M)ked  for  and  found  other  markets,  and  remaine<l  undis- 
turbed by  the  threatening  prophecies. 

Having  followt^l  the  history  of  Upper  Canada  and  Jx.wer 
Canada  to  the  eve  of  Confederation,  we  now  turn  aside  to  see 
what  had  been  talking  place  in  tlie  sister  colonies  which  were 
s.K)n  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  largei-  provinces  and  form 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 

\Vk  lmv(^  iilrcudy  trarcd  tlir  liistoiy  t»t'  Nova  Scdtia  t<>  tlif 
fxpiilsiiiii  of  the  Aiadiaiis  in  175').  Six  y»'ar.s  iK-foic  that  time 
(lovernor  Coinwallis  landed  at  C'lichiu-to  H'ly,  on  tlic  eastt-ni 
coast  of  the  ]K>nin.stda,  and  in  the  same  year  iM'tween  two  and 
^    .  ,        three   tlioiisand  iinnii^'raiits  arrived.      In  four 

Retrospect.  ,  ,   .,,       ,    ,       ,     *   . 

*^  years  a   town    was    limit    and    stronj^ly   torti 

fied — for  Halifax,  as  tlie  new  eity  was  named,  was  intended  to 
take  the  place  t)f  Ijouishourji,  which  in  \~  \f<  had  In-en  handed 
back  to  the  Fivncli  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-('ha|H'lle.  Tli  ■ 
.sound  of  liainnier  and  nasv  had  scarc«'ly  ceased  at  Halifax  wheii 
ves.sels  arrived  bearin<(  Genuay  Protestants  and  French  Hiij,'ne 
nots.  These  new  colonists  made  theii'  homes  in  tlie  county  of 
I.iunenburj;  where  their  descen<lants  still  live.  About  the  same 
time  two  thousand  iuunigrants  from  the  north  of  Ireland  settled 
in  what  is  now  Colchester  county,  lirin^'inj;  with  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  cultuie  and  manufaciure  of  tiax.  Kxcellent 
colonists  these  peopli'  made. 

Aftt'r  tlu^  last  stru.u;gle  between  the  Kni;lish  ami  French  was 
ended,  Governor  IjJiwrence  went  resolutely  to  work  to  settle  the 
colony.  In  1700,  by  bis  invitation,  a  numlx'r  of  New  Enfflatxleis 
came  to  Nova  Scotia  and  took  up  laiul  at  \arious  places  aloiiu 
the  I?ay  of  Fundy  and  in  the  southern  comities.  Having 
already  learned  the  lesson  of  colonization,  they  })rospered  in 
theii'  lU'w  homes,  and  their  descendants  had  a  lai;,'e  sliaiv  in 
the  niakin.<r  of  the  province.  I-'or  the  tift}'  years  lM'j,'innintj  with 
I77.'i,  Hijjhlanders  arrived  to  j)ctiple  the  northern  and  ea  n 
countie.s  of  Nova  Scotia,  transt'erriui,'  to  a  lu'w  home  their  j)riu( 
of  race  ami  their  patriotism. 
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Tu  17«.'l  till!  jfifat  iiiiinjgration  of  I^iyHlists  tilled  u\>  t)u-  v,nniv 
jilaces  of  tlu^  rol.iny  and  laid  the  f<mndttti«>u»of  New  BruriHwirk. 
The  trials,  t]\t\  st iu;,'yU's  and  the  successes  of  the  Loyalists  have 
ixen  Bpokcii  of  elsewhere.  In  Nova  Scotia  as  w»'ll  as  New 
liruuswick  and  in  UpjxT  Canatla,  it  is  easy  to  fiaee  the  early 
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piosperity  of  the  colonies  to  their  laliors.  I'.iitish  laws  and 
representative  institutions  hjul  already  Iwcn  estal)li>hid,  for 
<  "urnwallis  had  instituted  courts  and  apiiointt'd  ottieers  of 
nistice,  whili'  I^iwi-cMce  \v.id,  in  l7r)S.  sunniiifucd  ih(!  first  ]{oU8e 
t'f  Asseuibly. 
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In  lat(>r  yt^urs  a  numlNT  of  Roman  Catholic  Irifih  came  to 
Nova  Scotia.  Bomo  of  their  descendants  have  adorned  the  bar, 
tho  le<;iMlativu  halls  niid  the  pulpit  by  their  wit  ami  fhwiueiice. 

Ill  thin  way  tin-  rolony  was  M'ttl«'<l  l>y  jHHiplc  t'l.-iii  many 
laiiclN,  lint  the  tUHertJiit  races  s<M)n  blended,  and  f(<r  a  lon^  time 
men  ot  every  descent  have  counted  it  an  honor  to  be  called  N<)\  a 
Scotians.  CajK'  Breton  was,  f«;r  tho  thirty-six  yeiirs  between 
1  .Si  and  1820,  a  separate  colony,  but  since  IH'JO  tho  island  has 
foriuenl  part  of  ^ova  Scotia.  Botwe<'n  1791  and  1799  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  grandfather  of  King  E«lward  VIT.,  commanded 
the  troops  sbiti--  :d  at  Halifax,  and  its  (citizens  still  cherish 
mementos  of  liis  st  ,>urn  there. 

Nova  Scotia  has  pnKluce<l  heroes  of  her  own  worthy  of  th<^ 
highest  honor.  Of  these  wo  may  mention  General  Sir  Fenwick 
Williams,  the  brave  defender  of  Kars  against  the  Russians, 
Oeiieral  Inglis,  one  of  tho  hen>ic  otlicers  of  the  garrison  of 
Lucknow,  and  Capt«iins  Parker  and  Welst'ord,  who  fell  at 
Sebastopol  while  storming  the  liedan  in  the  Crimean  war. 

During  England's  wars  with  France  and  the  United  States, 
large  IvKlies  of  troops  and  many  warships  were  stiitioned  in 
Halifax,  and  the  supplies  neede<l  by  them  brought  business  and 
prosj)erity  to  the  city  and  coiuitry,  Tlio  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Annapol'3  and  other  rivers  became  the 
honies  of  prosperous  settlers.  Fisher- 
men foutid  in  Nova  Scotia  abundant 
and  profitable  occupation,  and  the 
coal  mines  of  Cape  Breton  and  Pictou 
county  gave  employment  to  a  smaller 
but  ever  increasing  number  of  men. 
In  later  days  iron  and  gold  mines 
were  develo|ted.  But  bu.sy  as  they 
were,  the  early  colonists  were  not 
forgetful  of  their  own  and  their 
children's  higher  needs.      Clergymen 
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and  Nch.H.li,,a«t..rs  wn.'  aln..„^.  the  fi.-st  immi-fant8.  Srvernl 
.•luud».s  w.rol,t,ilt  iH.fore  the  Hum,  of  the  n.^hhvnth  conturv. 
aiHl  Kinj,'.s  Coll.-,,  WHS  f.Min.UHl  at  Wi,„lsor.  Ifno  many 
.'.....umt  in,.n.  not  only  of  Nova  Srotia.  hut  of  fl,,,  ,...i«hl»orin^ 
.•olonirs,  r..mv,Hl  lln-ir  ...lucati-.,,.  As  timr  wn.t  o„  otl..-r,.olI,.-,.s 
wmM.HtaM.slu.l,  all  of  nhi.h  hav..  ,lon,.;,.„H|  uurk.  an.l  Dalhousic 
Colley...  at  Halifax,  has  n.oio  than  a  j.n.vin.ial  ivjM.tatio,,. 

Tho  fnsi;  tfrrat  politi.-al  qtiosfi,,,,  f|,.  t  ilistuHn.!  th.^  .-olonistH 
of  Nova  Scoua  was  that  of  fivrdoni  of  consci,.,,,-...     I„  17K3 
tho  laws  prev.-nfin-  IJun.an  Citholi.s  fro.u  Imvin-  rh.nrhrs  of 
th.  If  own  wen,  ivjKal.Ml.  an.l  in  Is-T  nu-n  of  that  faith  w..,t5 
Freedom  of     ''"'"'•'*  ""  t'"'  l>nvih«;-.-s  which  their  Pr.)teHtant 
Conscience,      ^♦'""^y '•'""»«*«  eni..yed.     At  fir«t  the  Church 
of    P:n-Iand    ministers   and    Rch..olnmHterH 
w.re  pai.l   by   the   -ov.  inn.ent,    hut   this   practice   was  discn- 
tnined  about  the  tin.e  resp„„sil,Ie  ^r„vennn..„t  was  inan-.uatetl. 
J»r.  In-hs  was  consecrat.'d  Bislmp  .,f  X.,va  S.<.tia  in  1  7^7      He 
«as   the   first   Church    of    Enjilan.l    bishop   in    I'.ritish   North 
-\inerica.       His   .liunvs..    was   K.,va  Scotia,    Uppc-r  an.l    I>,wer 
('anada,  New  Iiruns^^  i.-k,  Prince   K.lward  Tslan.l,  iVrunuia  an.l 
N.'wf.3undlan.l.       Consi.lerinj.    that  in   thos.>   .lavs   th.re    were 
M.itli.-r  railr..a.r;  n.,r  st.'a.nshii.s,  w,.  n.av  f.ain  s.'.tne  i.lea  ..f  the 
1-Muth  of  time  it  woul.l   tako  th.>  g.^nl   bishop  to  visit  his  scat- 
t<r..d   fi.K-k.       J  lis  journ.'ys  nn.l   lalx.rs   may  Ikj  taken    as    an 
•  xan.ple  of  the  apostolic   work  dune  in  all  the  church.'s  of  tlu- 
tally  settlers. 

The  .-ause  f.f  (Hlucati..n,  as  w.-ll  as  the  cause  of  religion, 
t'-uud  wise  and  able  support.-rs  in  Xova  8,-.,tia.  Of  thes.,  th.' 
"inst  m.table  was  T)r.  DawH.,n,  afterwar.ls  Sir  Willian,  Dav/son 
I'nuLipal  of  M.(!ill  rniversity,  Mn„tn-al.  Fnun  1850  to  ISS". 
li"  was  Superi.,t.-n.l..nt  ..f  K.lu.-Uinn  for  Nova  S.-otia.  Under 
IS  a.hninistmtion  tl...  .rhw,,!:-  .crcus.-d  greath  in  ..un.ix-.-s  *i.,i 
'  ■'IT-.ved  in  efficiency.  His  vork  ha.l  much  to  <lo  with  the 
^  tHblishment  of  the  free  sdiool  system  in  1861. 
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Like  all  British  Aiiu'iicaii  colmiiPM  Novii  Hccitia  had  a  vij{or<ni.s 
Htrug>{li>  for  r»>N|M»ii.sihl«<  ;{itvi'rrim»»nt,  ami  wln-n  that  was  j{i-ant*'«l, 
th«rn  I'tisiKMt  miitt-sts  with  j,'ov«'riiui'M  who  Htill  winlMfl  to  uxorciHt! 
tilt'  |)owt'r  tliat  iK'lnii^jiil  t«»  th«« 
jM-oplo.  The  aj;itatiori  was  lc<l 
by  the  Hmi.  Jiisi'|ih  Howe,  the 
yrcatest  orator  ami  one  of  the 
ahlnnt  Htatt'siiicii  Hijitish  North 
America  has  |ir<Mliici-«l.  With- 
out the  Hlijihtest  hreac-h  of  the 
law,  he  won  tht'  victory  for 
respoiisihh'  goveriiinent — a  vic- 
tory which  cost  the  ik'ojiIc  of 
Ul»|)er  Canada  and  I^>w«t 
Canada  so  nnich  in  relx'lliun 
and  bliHMlshcd. 

As  timepasHj-d  on,  many  Nova 
Scotians  l)elieved  that  it  would  Im>  to  their  a«lvantA;;e  if  the 
three  maritime  colonies  were  ruled  l)y  a  single  legislature.  To 
bring  this  about,  delegates  were  serjt  to  a  convention  held  in 
Charlottetown  in  18(54.  This  was  the  iM-ginning  of  a  movement 
that  changed  the  c(»lony  of  Nova  Scotia  into  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 


JOSiril  HOWE. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

'.|f    h.-Hny..tFu,..lv.      „... I  .......  stn...,,...,,  ...... 

;;;;-'t<-«  th.  (;„,f  shonMi.  fisiun,  n..i,  ,>.■.,.,.  1.V  xi..!..!,.: 

^    "3.  was  .arned   ..„    ,„.„,.  or  J,..ss   .s„,.,....fuIK,      Dunrv.  ll... 
-u  leaiV  W.U.  bunds  ,.£  fu.i.i  v..  settled  along  tl.e  i^linc^icla 
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Back  to 
Acadia. 


and  otlier  rivers,  and  there  was  also  a  town,  Petite  liiMJit'lle,  built 
on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  Restigouche.  In  1 7G0  a  British  squadron 
under  CoMuiuHlore  Byron  destniyed  tliis  town  together  with  a 
nunilx-r  of  French  sliips  that  had  taken  refuge  under  its  guns. 

After  tlu;  war  was  over  some  of  the  Aeadiana  obtained  leave 
to  return  t«i  their  homes,  and  a  few  of  tlie  British  eoldiers 
ventured  at  great  risk  from  the  Indians  to  occupy 
tlie  de>»!rted  funiis  near  Beausejour,  now  <alle<l  Fort 
Cumberland.  Strangely  enougli,  the  first  innni- 
•'ra'its  were  men  from  New  England  wlio  settle(i  lu-ar  the 
present  town  of  Sackville  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  or 
alon<'  its  banks.  These  were  followed  by  Gei-mans  from  Penn- 
sylvania  and  a  little  later  by  a  number  of  English  immigrants. 
Excepting  for  such  scattered  settlements,  New  Brunswick  was 
a  wilderness  when  the  vanguard  of  the  peaceful  army  of  Ix)yalists 
who  were  to  take  p)s.sessi(m  of  the  land  amved  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John  River  on  the  18th  of  Mi  y,  1783.  iVfore  the  j-ear 
closed  twelve  thousand  of  thest*  people  were  making  homes  for 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John  and  other  rivers. 

The  ne.xt  yi'ar  the  western  part  of  Acadia  was  formed  into 
the  Province  of  Nt'w  Brunswick,  named  after  the  family  of 
kings  then  reigning  in  England.  The  first  governor  was  Colonel 
Thomas  Carleton,  brother  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  and,  like  him,  a  true  patriot  and  an  excellent  ruler. 
The  first  House  of  Assembly  met  in  1785,  and  in  the  same  year 
Paritowii  and  Carleton  were  united  under  the  nanit;  of  the  City 
of  St.  John.  St.  Anne's,  farther  up  the  river,  was  chosen  as  a 
site  for  the  capital  of  the  colony.  The  city  built  here  receivetl 
the  naiiie  of  Fredericton,  in  honor  of  tiie  second  son  of  Kin;/ 
George  III.  The  colony  of  the  United  Empire  I^)yalists  pros- 
peifd  fium  the  lirst.  The  line  timber  <•; 
Ship-bnilding.  ^j^^  ia,luell^c  fore.-,ts  was  Bold  to  make  um-.i 
for  British  ships.  Soon  at  the  motiths  of  the  rivers  ship-buildin- 
was  commenced.     The  New  Eiiglandera  were  shrewd  busines 
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Lack- and  mad.-  thfir  hum.-s  alorii;   the  north  shmv  of  tlic  j 
vimv  wlicrv  tli.'v  (-(.uld   livr  tli.'ir  j.rimitiv,.   hf.-  nudist .ii-ImmI  1. 
Strang*'  customs. 

One  (if  the  most  prosjM'rous  |Kirf,s  of  (he 
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colony  \\as  tlic  vallev 

This   liver  attoi  inj  every  facility  for 

,'rew  near  its  lianks. 

irmer  followed 


t  lansporting  to  the  sea  the  grand  trees  that 

At  its  mouth  was  a  fine  sheltered   harlx)r.      The  f 

the    hunlHn-man.       Settlements   vv.re    nuule  on    the    hanks  and 
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I'losperous  towns  sprang  up  near  the  mouth  (.f  the  river.  On 
•»<tol)er  7th,  1825,  one  inindred  and  twenty  vessels  were  at 
anchor  in  the  Miramichi.  For  weeks  the  sky  had  I.een  cloude<I, 
and  the  (nlor  of  smoke  fille<i  the  close  air.  Strun-e  to  .say,  the 
-ettlers  and  townspeople  were  tnisnspicious  of  danger,  when 
iliout  sunset  a  wind  sprang  up  which  drove  the  tlames  of  the 
■  HT-st  (ire  toward  tlie  river,  and  the  p4'opIe  were  liennne<l  in 
"'  tvve,.n  it  and  the  hurning  W(xm|s.  Many  sought  relief  from 
•!i.-  tlanies  by  wading  into  the  wat<>r.     Oth'-rs  ftM  to  a  marsh 
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iifiir  N'ewcastlc.  'I'lic  town  of  ('liatli.im  w.is  ciDwtit'.l  witli 
fuj^itives,  who  lnokcH  Vl|ilf>ssly  on  while  llicir  homes,  raised 
with  Hurh  toil  anil  troiililf,  woro  swept  away  hy  the  sea  of  file. 
Generous  givers  from  fai*  ami  near  sent  aid  to  the  two  tliousaiid 
liomeless  peoi>U',  and  s<mhi  their  greatest  distress  was  over  :  hut 
it  wjus  many  years  l>efore  the  colony  lecoM-red  from  the  effect 
of  the  destruction  of  eigln  thousjind  sijuare  miles  of  forest. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  liistoty  of  Xew  lirunswick  has  heen 
one  of  steady  progress.  When  the  shi{)-1)uilding  trade  declined, 
other  manufactures  were  inti'txluced,  and  the  noble  city  of 
St.  John  testifi(!s  to  the  enterprise  and  i)ros[)erity  of  the  people 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  18(50  the  railway  Ix^tween  St.  John 
and  Shediac  was  completed.  Telegrajili  lines  and  good  postal 
facilities  followed  the  railroafls. 

The  governors  of  New  Brunswick  with  but  one  exception  were 
friends  of  liberty,  but  here  as  in  all  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America,  a  little  band  of  otHce-hoMers  stood  in  the  way  ot 
progress.  The  Family  Compact  was  defeated  in  184?^  ami 
responsible  government  was  introduced.  The  leailers  in  tln' 
struggle  for  reform  were  Lemuel  Allan  Wilniot,  Charles  Fisher 
and  J.  \V.  Ritchie.  Municipal  government  was  scK>n  aftei 
established. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  rude  schoolhouses  had  Ixmii 
built,  where  for  a  few  months  of  the  year  the  children  wen' 
taught  by  schoolmasters — some  of  them  not  too  well  fitted  fm 
their  duties.  In  the  l>eginning  (.f  the  nineteenth  century  tin' 
schools  were  improved  and  grammar  schools  were  founded.  I'l 
1H28  King's  College  was  opened  in  Fredericton,  and  in  1811 
Charles  F.  Allison  founded  and  endowed  a  college  at  Sackville. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 
TiiK  .smallest  province  of  Ouimla  is  Prince  Kdwiird  Island. 
It  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  to  the  south  •>f  tlu'(Julf  of 
St.  I^awrence,  close  to  the  shoics  of  New  IJriinswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  from  whidi  it  is  divided  liy  the  Straits  of  Xortlnnnl>er- 
land.  The  fogs  that  prevail  alonj,'  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
mainland,  and  in  Newfoundland,  seldom  ivach  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  shut  out  the  view  of  its  spaiklinj^  waters.  It  is 
alx)ut  two  hundred  miles  in  lenj,'th  ;  its  width  vaiies  from 
four  to  thirty-four  miles.  The  formation  is  led  .sandstone, 
and  the  sea  has  worn  the  soft  ro.  .  deep  hays.  Ixtrdered  in 

many  places   by  high   cliffs,    whi-  estuaries   jun   inland, 

forming  waterways  which  afford  ,.n  easy  means  of  comnmni- 
Travellin^  •^*^'""-  I"  winter  these  "ivers,  as  they  are 
„_   ..       -  csilled,  and   the  slieltere<l  hays  are  frozen  over 

on  the  Ice.         ,       .    ^  ^,    .       ,,       :    , 

and  much  ot  the  travelling  is  done  on  the  ice. 
I^ate  in  the  autumn  the  steamlxtats  that  ])ly  daily  ail  summer 
iM'tween  the  island  and  the  mainland  are  taken  off  the  route 
and  replaced  by  vessels  constructed  for  the  pui-jH)se of  forcing 
their  way  through  floating  ice.  For  a  few  weeks  in  the  depth  of 
winter  even  these  must  be  laid  off,  as  the  channel  is  packed 
with  ice,  and  communication  is  kept  up  by  means  of  icelK)ats, 
which  cr(»ss  from  Cape  Traverse  to  Cape  Tormentine — the 
iiaiiowest  part  of  Northumlierland  Straits. 

The  Indians  called  the  island  Abegweit,  the  Home  on  the 
Wave.  They  built  their  summer  homes  of  birch  bark  on  the 
Ijanks  of  its  sheltered  coves,  and  lived  on  the  sliell-fish  that 
abounde<i  in  the  shallow  wateis.  Fanning  and  fishing,  with 
the  allied  industries  of  daiiying,  horticulture,  sttH.'k-l>reeding, 
poultry-raising  and  preserving  meats  and  fish,  aiv  now  the  chief 
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Mccupalions  of  tlif  |k'oj)|(!  ut'  Hrinn-  Kdwaid  Lslaiid.  Il,  is 
fhickly  [jofiiiljifffl,  arid  liundrcds  of  voniij;  |i('op]«»  leave  it  evrrv 
year  to  find  work  ill  the  wide  world  heyond  the  seas  that  shut 
ill  tlieir  iHhiiid  home. 

fii  the  early  days  of  Fieiieh  settleinetit,  lie  Ht.  Jean,  as  Princo 
Edward  Island  was  then  <-alled,  formed  j)art  of  Acadia  ;  and  we 
read  that  in  1  6(5."?  it  was  ^(ranted  by  the  Coinjiany  of  New  France 
to  Sieur  Denis  and  two  companions,  who  used  it  as  a  Hshin;,' 
station.  When  in  ^71.3  the  Enj,'lisl\  ohtained  possession  of  tlie 
mainland  of  Aeadia,  some  of  the  French  inhahitants  crossed  to 
the  island,  and  a  town  called  Poit  la  Joie  was  hiiilt  near  wliere 
Charlottetown  now  stan<ls.  Diirinj^  the  troul)les  that  followed, 
other  Acmlians  escajK'd  from  their  English  coiKjuerors  and  nia<le 
homes  for  thems(>lves  in  the  wiklerness.  After  the  capture  of 
Louisbourg,  Lord  Rolio  was  sent  to  rec(Mve  the  submission  of 
Tie  St.  Jean  and  to  carry  oft"  its  inliabitants  as  j)risoners  of  war. 
He  succee<led  in  capturing  l)ut  seven  liundred  of  the  four 
thousand  French  on  the  isk'iid.  Most  of  tlie  <ithers  must  have 
found  some  means  of  escape,  for  when  Captain  Holland,  who 
was  sent  by  the  British  government  to  survey  the  island,  arrived 
in  1761.  only  about  thirty  families  remained.  Many  of  the 
exiles,  liowevcM',  ieturne<l  to  their  old  homes,  and  became  pros- 
perous and  hapj)y  under  Englisli  rule. 

Captain  Holland  perfoiniivl  his  duty  with  great  thoroughness. 
He  sent  to  F^ngland  maps  of  tiie  island  and  plans  of  various  parts 
of  it,  with  a  full  report  fif  its  climate,  soil  and  native  pnxluctions. 
He  divided  it  into  throe  parts  and  chose  sites 
for  the  chief  towns — Georgetown,  on  Cardigan 
Ba}',  in  the  easte.-n  division  ;  Charlotteto»vii, 
on  Hillsborough  Ba\-,  in  the  centre  ;  and  Prince<^on,  on  Rich 
mond  Bay,  in  the  western  division.  The  only  tow  n  that  refused 
to  thrive  on  the  site  chosen  was  Princeton.  Summerside,  on 
Bedeque  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  lias  become  tin 
chief  town  in  Prince  County. 
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IM   h(...      H.Ka.l..fK.M,nMt,  11...  fi,sf    lo,..I..f,l.,.  A.lnnnd.v 

-keel  tJ..,   ......u-o  K.iwanl  Is Is,.....,,,,...,,,,.,.,,,.., , 

-.un.k.,...t  ass..d.t.s,  t.>lH.  s..t,U.,|,  f....ti,i...,  .,.,  ,..„.,„,,,  ,,^. 

.;l-d    to    ,...  <livi,,..„  i,.to  si.ty-s..v..,.    tov:s,.i,s    .,.i,,.,    !    ' 

."-who,.adHai...su,...M   tl.eg..v.-..n.........      T,..   . .,.,., Ht...„s 

npo„  winch  t,u.sn  lots  w.n.  to  be  lu-LI  we.-e  that  a  .-...tain  varlv 
ren  was  to  be  pai.l  to  the  Crown  a.ul  that  the  lan.l  nn'.st  1.^ 
settled  „,  a  .ueu  ti.ne.      One  h,.n,hv.l  a.-.-.s  in  eml.  township 
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were  to  be  set  apart  for  a  clergyman  ami  thirty  for  a  .scho<.I 
master.     Few  of  the  proprietors  made  any  attempt  t..  fulfil  these 
••"n.litions.     They  did  not  come  to  the  island  themselves,  nor 
did  they  send  settlers. 

When  the  lands  of  the  colony  were  j^rante,,  to  th.-  proprietors 
>t  was  under  the  government  of  N..va  S-otia,  ,.ut  ir.  1770  they 
I'^id  ndluence  enou.iih  to  in.luce  the  I'.ritish  authorities  to  place  it 
"nder  a  separate  government.  .\t  that  time  th.-re  were  one 
;"".,lred  and  fifty  fa.nilies  an.l  five  p.-oprieto.-s  on  the  islan.l 
he  first  governor,  Walter  Patterson,  was  hi.uself  a  proprietor. 
I^'l-re  entative  goverimient  was  intr  >duced  in  1 773.  Sf.mo  r.f  {}„. 
'"St  colonists  were  able  to  buy  thei  lan.l  from  the  pro,.rietors 
I'ut  ...ost  of  them  rental  their  farms.     The  rents  were  .small,  but 
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it  ftftfii  li;i|>|ii'iii  (I  lliat  llic  iKMtr  tfii;iiit  wliu  |Miliii|ts  li;i<l  l)ut  .\ 
few  shillings  lift  when  his  passa^i'  iikhh-v  «as  p.ii.l,  found  it  a 
irvvtit  liaidsliiji,  after  providing  a  fiujial  living  for  Ids  fandly,  to 
gather  to;j;ftli«T  even  tlie  small  rental  foi'  tiie  farm  whicli  his  own 
lalMtr  had  made  valuable.  vSometimes  the  ahsent«'e  proprietor 
allowtHJ  the  tenant  to  fall  in  ain-ars  and  then  denian<ied  pay 
mem  on  sueli  sliort  notice  that  the  jioor  man  iiad  to  sacrifice  his 
horse  or  cow  or  perhaps  seed  for  his  next  year's  crop,  to  save  him 
self  from  Ix'ing  thrown  into  pris(m  for  deht.  The  salaries  of  the 
governor  and  othei- otticials  were  to  have  been  paid  out  of  a  fund 
raised  frtin)  the  rents  which  the  proprietors  engaged  to  pay  to  tin- 
Crown,  but  so  few  of  them  paid  these  cputrents  that  the  Imperial 
parliament  was  forced  to  grant  the  money  for  the  civil  list. 

As  early  as  1773  the  House  of  Assembly  passe<l  an  act  giving 
the  courts  authority  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  proprietojs 
<|uitrents.      Governor  Patterson,   acting  on   this   law  and   dis 
regarding  directions  received  from  the  home  government,  ordered 
the  sale  of  the  lands  of  some  of  the  most  delin- 
The  I/and      ^^^^^^^   ^j    ^^^   landlords.     The   proprietors   had 
Question.       influence  enough,  not  only  to  obtain  the  gover 
nor's  recall,  but  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1773  and  the  disallow 
ance  of  an  act  passed  afterwards.      From  time  to  time  effoit^ 
were  made  to  settle  the  land  question.      As  years  passed  on. 
there   were  many  who  declare«l  that  as  the  non-resident  pru 
prietors  had  never  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  original  grant--, 
their  lands  were  justly  forfeited  and  should  \m  taken  Imck  by 
the  Crown.     Others  considered  a  fair  price  for  the  lands  should 
be  fixed  and  the  proprietors  compelled  to  sell.     Many  believt  d 
that  as  the  proprietary   system   was  established  by  the  BritiNh 
government,  England  should  either  grant  the  colony  the  numi  y 
or  give  security  for  a  loan  to  be  used  to  buy  the  lands  from  tif 
proprietors  at  their  own  price.    The  estates  woidd  then  be  sold  '> 
the  tenants  at  a  fair  valuation,  enabling  them  to  b>come  f i<  . 
holders.       That  this  could   be   done,   the  colonial   governmei  t 
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•  Ml   thflll    (..    i.MV   tli.'ir    fjiriii..        |;,||     rvriv  ,iltr|;i|,t     to    srltl.-    tlir 

land  .jwrsiicii  u.is  t'l  ll^l|•;lt.•,|  uwini^r  {,,  1 1,,.  i,illn..|ir<- ..f  tli.- pm 
priotoiN  .111(1  i;  was  ii..t  till  I'linrr  K.lw.ud  Ma,:.!  Ix-.-an.,'  a 
pi-ovin.-i' of  the  Domiiiiuii  tlial  a  m.|  ilcnifiit  was  finally  ivai'li.'<l. 
Early  in  tin-  ivv..liiti..iiaiy  war  tli.-  lion.  Mr.  ('ullMTk, 
a.liiiiiiistr.itur  of  tlic  ,!4u\,.riiiii.iit,  \Vri;,'|it,  tli.' siir\cy..r -.-iieral, 
aii.l  otlitT  otHciais  w.-rc  scizi'.l  liy  t\v..  Ani.-ricaii  war  vcssHs  and 
carrifd  iM-t'on-  Cciirral  VVasliiimt.Mi.  Tlic  (Jeiicral  «iisii|.j. roved 
of  the  capture  and  ordered  tlie  otiicials  to  lie  set  free  and  tlieir 
fuptors  di^sMlissed  from  their  coniniands.  Tr<M)(is  were  stationwl 
on  the  island,  and  some  of  the  (Seinian  soldiers  sent  1)V  En<dand 
to  fight  the  rehellioiis  colonists,  were  forced  l>y  hea\y  yales  to 
take  shelter  in  Cliarlot tetown  and  sjx'iid  tin- winter  there.  Some 
of  these  soldiers  returned  as  s<'ttlers  to  the  island  after  their 
ilischarji,'e.  In  17'J!^  the  name  of  the  colony  was  changed  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  lionor  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Ken't,  then 
stationed  at  Halifax  as  conniiainler  in  chief  of  the  liritish  forces. 
In  1?<0.3  a  large  settlement  was  made  near  Point  Prim  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk.  Other  iaunigrauts  followed,  and  little  hv  little 
the  colony  became  the  home  of  a  stunly  population.  That  they 
were  not  unworthy  of  their  British  origin  we  learn  from  their 
action  when  a  tyrannical  governor,  Charles  Douglas  Smith, 
attempted  t<j  rule  without  the  aid  of  his  assembly  and  to  make 
use  of  the  forms  of  law  for  the  opj)ression  ot  the  people.  They 
called  upon  the  sheriff"  to  suuunon  m<'etings  of 
the  inhabitants,  at  one  of  which  an  address  to 
the  king  was  framed,  charging  the  governor 
with  many  serious  otlences.  This  do<'ument 
was  sent  to  England  by  a  Mr.  Stewart,  in  spite  of  the  attempt 
"f  the  governor  to  anest  him.  Governor  Smith  was  recalled. 
and  Colonel 
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liny  pill  ili<-  nUitf.  In  ISJ.")  tlicy  pttitioiied  tlif  llnusf  nf  AssHmlily 
to  give  tlnMii  <M|iial  ri<,'lits  with  tlifir  IVntcstaiit  t'tllow  siili)t'<tN, 
hut  Uu'  liniisc  ii'fusfil  tliiir  pinyrr.  In  !«•'«»  tin-  Hritisli  parlia 
incut  pass»'<l  tlic  C4itlii>lic  Kinaiiiiputioii  liill.  mid  tlic  lt';,'i><l!itiirf 
of  tlic  little  colony,  following;  its  «'xamplp,  jjnuiti'il  to  the  Honiaii 
Catholic-s  those  lights  wliicli  slioiild  never  have  Im-cii  dcni*'*!  tlieni. 

It  was  not  till  IH')!  that,  owiiii,'  chietly  to  the  efforts  of 
G»'or},'e  Coles,  a  man  who,  without  any  advanta.«,'es  of  hirth  or 
education,  won  for  himself  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  responsible  ^^overiinKMit  was  intiiMJuced  into  Vrince 
Etlward  Island.  In  his  eflForts  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Edward 
Whalen,  the;  talented  editor  of  the  Kj'nmiiur  newsjtaper.  To 
(Jeorge  Coles  also,  the  island  was  indebted  for  the  jjassing  oi  the 

Free  i'>v\ 1  Act,  a  measure  which  brought  the  means  of  education 

withi?i  th(>  reach  of  all.  A  Normal  ScIkm.I  was  established  in 
18.")6,  and  afew  years  later  the  Prince  of  Wales  College  took  th.- 
place  of  the  old  Central  Academy,  the  first  Heh(K)l  for  higher 
education  to  be  openeil  in  the  colony. 

In  18.")4  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  can)*;  into  force  in  Prince 
Edward  Island  as  in  the  other  colonies  of  Firitish  North  America. 
The  open  markets  of  the  United  States,  the  industry  and 
crowing  intelligence  of  the  farmers,  the  activity  of  the  ship 
building  trade  and  the  enterprise  of  the  merchants  brought  about 
a  [)eriod  of  progress  and  prosperity.  The  abrogation  of  the 
treaty  eleven  years  later  brings  us  to  the  eve  of  Confederation. 

To  promote  the  Maritime  Union  a  conference  of  the  leadini. 
men  of  the  three  provinces  was  held  in  Charlottetown  in 
September.  1864.  and  from  this  arose  the  movement  that  endeil 
in  the  formation  of  the  Dominicm  of  Canada,  18(57. 

Before  closing  our  review,  let  us  look  back  an<l 
I/OOking  ^^  something  of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Back.  ^^^  colony  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  last  half  of  Wv 

nineteenth    century.       There    were   in    Prince    Edward    Islam 
several  large  settlements  of  Highlanders,  where  the  older  mei' 
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sfM>k«'  very  broken  Kiij,'lisli  and  tin-  womtii  imltiiii^  hut 
(JiK'lic.  Tlio  yoiui^'t'f  {MHipIc  and  tin-  cliildicn  who  attcndf*! 
th«^  distru't  school  talked  Knj,dish  thi"iitlv  cnoiiu'li.  Many  i»f 
tlit'so  were  the  descendantf*  of  .Scotti>li  Covi-iiantefs  wlio 
had  l)een  driven  to  the  wcmkIs  and  hills  hy  the  jMi-seeiitions  of 
the  Stnait  kinj^s.  I^ike  their  niKestois  they  were  marked 
hy  strict  views  of  parental  dis<-i|)line,  reveren<e  foi  the  hililc 
and  the  Stihhath,  and  hatre<l  of  all  forini  of  linht  aniUMiiiefit. 
Differinjj  little  from  these  exeept  in  their  manner  »»f  worship, 
were  the  n-mnants  of  some  Roman  C'atiiojic  elan  who  had  found 
a  home  in  the  new  colony.  Their  ;;iiiv(' faces  and  (piiet  manners 
liore  evidence  of  the  years  when  their  [H'ople  hail  Immmi  shunne«l 
anil  suspected  hy  the  very  Reformers  who  \alued  their  own 
lilierty  of  conscience  so  dearly. 

The  Irish  immigrants  more  recent ly  arrived  wen-  still  hiisy 
clearing  the  land  or  cultivating  tin-ir  little  crops  (»f  jtot.itiMs  or 
patches  oi  wheat  among  the  charred  stnmj)s.  Poor  they  may 
have  IxHin,  yet  the  wearic<l  or  henii,'!  d  wayfarer  would  \h' 
welcomed  in  the  ricliest  of  hrogues  to  tlie  Iwst  the  rude  cabin 
contained.  These  settlers  weic  novices  in  the  art  of  cultivating 
large  farms,  but  mother-wit  came  to  their  aid,  and  a  tpiarter 
of  a  century  had  scarcely  passed  In^fore  comf.)rtal)le  homestead.s 
and  well-tille«l  fields  took  the  place  of  the  rude  <-learing  and  its 
l-ackground  of  thick  woods. 

bess  frequent  were  the  Knglish  or  liowiand  Scotch  settle- 
ments where  men,  whose  business  was  agriculture,  and  who 
iiad   brought  with  them  a  little  capital,   select^nl    their    farms 

vith  (;are  and  applied  to  the  tilling  of  them  the  skill  which 
kiiowleilge  and  ex()erience  alone  <"in  give.  Here  neatness  an<l 
tlirift    left  their  marks  evi-rywhen — from  the    snui,'  w<mkI  pile 

Mill  the  sjM)tless  dairy   U>  the   neat    stile   that    cios^id    the  well 

'■  e|.)t  fence  oi-  the  trim  Viedge. 

At  Rustico,  at  Miscouche,  at  Tiacadie  and  many  other  places 

ill'     Acadians    cntinued     to    livf    together    in    little    villages. 
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Ht'if  tli«'  active,  dai-k-«'y«Hl  wimii'ii  wt'tv 
clii'sst'd  ill  the  striiHMl  lioiiu*  s|>iiii  nkirt, 
dark  ImmII*-*',  snowy  iifi-kfifhiff  an.! 
cliisc-fittiiij;  cap  worn  l»y  their  French 
ancestors.  Aioinid  the  dixMs  wen!  tiiKtjK 
of  nieiry  children,  wliose  sturdy  fatlier^ 
would  answer  the  ent|uiries  of  the 
traveller  in  broken  Kurdish,  heljHHl  hy 
many  an  expressive  "gesture.  If  the 
visit4>r  could  speak  French  lie  would  wmhi 
Ik;  at  home  aniontj  a  jM'ople  who  for  more 
than  >    centuries    had     preserved     in 

wondi,.ui  purity  tlie  language  of  their 
race.  The  neighlxiring  chajjel  and  tine 
convent  showed  that  these  descen«lants 
of  the  Aciwlians  cherislu-d  the  old  faith. 
Man}  of  the  oldest  and  finest  settlements  wen*  those  of  the 
Hons  and  grandsons  of  the  Unit<'d  Empire  lioyalists.  Their 
broad  acres  slope«l  to  the  wat^^r's  edge,  and  orchardH  liad  grown 
up  around  their  comnuKlious  dwellings.  Perhaps  in  a  corner  ot 
one  of  these  fields,  in  the  shade  of  a  grove,  we  should  find  the  sum 
nier  encampment  of  a  group  of  Micniac  Indians  busily  weavini; 
strong  biskets  or  fashionuig  the  tubs  and  firkins  needed  by 
the  capal)le  housewives  of  the  iieighlK)rho<Kl.  These  were  l)ai<l 
for  in  the  ptnk  or  tlour  which  tlie  childi-en  of  thvs  forest 
learned  to  u.se  instead  of  tlie  rapidly  disappearing  game.  But 
great  changes  have  taken  place  among  the  peo[»le  of  the  islam  I 
since  the  perimi  on  whicli  we  have  been  hoiking  back.  Th-' 
railway,  the  telegiaph,  the  spread  of  education,  the  constan: 
mingling  of  different  classes  of  peiiple  in  schools,  at  college,  in 
political,  agricultural  and  social  gatherings  and  in  business,  havr 
combined  to  remove  di\isi(>ns  between  races  ■•"  <l  .sects  and  t<* 
give  this  island  province  a  high  place  among  ttu.  .sisters  of  cun 
federation. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

Although  Newfounillaiul  is  imt  a  pait  nf  tin-  Doiniiiiuii,  a 
liistnry  i»f  Canatia  is  not  complft*'  Nvitli<iiit  a  Wrict"  accnimi  nf  tin' 
fNt'iits  that  have  lia|)|>i'iifil  tlific. 

Ill  the  ii-i^n  of  CjiHi'ii  KlizJiUth  tht-  spirit  of  iiiaritiiiiH 
a<lventui"e  iiwoki*  in  Kiiglaiid.  Drake  sailtnl  arniiiid  the  wmld. 
Martin  Kiohisher  .soii;,'ht  for  the  North  west  Pa«;^aL^ealnl  in  1  .")S;{ 
Sir  Humphrey  (iilU'it  .s«'t  out  to  foiiinl  th»*  most  (imiiMt  of 
'"^nj^lancl  s  colonies.  The  expedition  was  well  e<]iiip{KMl  Imt  it  was 
not  sueeeMsfiil,  and  the  vessel  whiih  wuh  cany- 
in;^  its  hrave  l»>»Mler  hack  to  Eiii,'lai'd  sank 
amid  tlie  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  His 
liLst  words:  "Che<'r  up,  lails  1  we  are  as  near  Heaven  hy  sea  as 
l)V  land,"  ha.;  't>  eoura;i;e  to  many  another  M*amaii  in  peril. 

Korty  years  later  Lord  Baltimore  planted  a  little  colony  on  the 
|«'ninsula  of  Avalon,  on  the  south  eastern  extremity  of  New- 
fiiuiuilitnd. 

For  hundreds  of  years  there  were  few  inhabitants  on  the 
island,  though  the  waters  around  iu'r  coast  swarmed  in  sum- 
mer with  a  busy  population  from  many  countries,  who  came 
to  catch  the  ccKlfish  on  their  fee<lin^  j^rounds  oalleil  the  Hanks 
uf  Newfoundland.  Order  was  maintained  among  tiiese  hardy 
visitors  in  a  rude  fashion.  The  first  Uritish  caj>laiii  to  reach  the 
"  lianks"  in  spring  was  called  the  "  Fishing  Admiral,"  and  by 
u  rule  of  the  Admiralty  ail  other  fishermen  must  obey  his 
loimnands  for  that  season. 

Finding  how  prontai)Ie  the  fishing  timie  was,  and  fearing  that 
if  Newfoundland  l)ecame  a  large  colon--  its  inhabitants  would 
I  laim  these  fisheries,  the  Knglish  merchants  persua(ie«i  Charles  ii. 
lo  send  away  the  few  settlers  living  in  the  colony. 
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In  the  luvrtiitiiiif  tlic  Fn^iich  liml  ubtaintHl  jwrinission  i<<  ili y 
their  fish  <>ii  (In'  slmn-x  of  the  '\s\niu\  hikI  hml  jiliii»tt»<l  a  st-tlK- 
nicnt  at  IMuci-ntia  Hay.  Thf  CaiiHiliiui  advciiturfr,  |)'llH'rville, 
cHptun'd  till'  piiiiripal  Ionvm, 
St.  John's,  hihI  laviij^tMl  most 
of  Ihi-  Kii;ulisli  st'ttK-merits  in 
I  <;<»(;.  \\'\\'\U'.  hy  tht*  Treaty  of 
I'tierlit  thi-  Fiviieli  pive  up  all  / 
riaiiiis  to  tins  oojdiiy  of  New 
foiuidlaiiil,  they  ohtained  the 
ri^ht  toestahUsh  fishing  stations 
and  to  (h-y  Hsli  on  a  large  extent 
of  tlie  shore  <»f  the  (•oh)ny.  Tlie 
disputes  lM>t\veen  the  French 
fiaherinen  and  tlio  peoph'  of  the 
ishmd  liave  greatly  hindered  its 
progi-ess. 

Tn  the  years  when  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europ<'an  countries  were  enga;,'«'d  in  tlie  wars  witli 
Napoleon,  c(»lonists  flocked  to  Ni-wfoundland.  Under  the  pro 
tection  of  Enjiland's  Hag  they  gathere<l  the  harvest  of  the  s, 
and  pr()S[)Pred.  But  the  great  fish  merchants  of  St.  Johi 
discouraged  agriculture,  and  it  was  n(»t  till  If^ll  that  a  wis. 
governor.  Sir  .lolm  flarvev,  brought  about  a  jK-rio*!  of  settlt 
inent  and  progress.  In  l.'*")!  the  province  received  resiMinsil.l 
Sfovernmont.  Four  veais  later  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  lai' 
lH>tween  the  island  and  Inland.  AlH)ut  the  .same  time  valuabl 
copper  mines  were  di.siovered. 

Two  delegates  from  Newfoundland  sat  at  the  Quebec  Confei 
ence,  but  its  inhabitants  refuse<l  to  join  the  Canadian  Conffdci 
ation.  Many  times  sin<-e.  iiegotiations  have  taken  place,  l<K>kiii 
to  the  union  of  Newfoundland  \>itli  tli.-  Dominion,  l»ut  .so  ta 
thev  ha\'e  been  unsuccessful. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 
WiiKTHER  wfi  coiisiil.T  its  vast   cxtont,   tin-  gmiidfur  of  its 
wt'iu  TV  or  itH  imm»'iiM-  luitiiral  n'sitmn-H,  Hi-itish  t'oliiiiil>i)i  in  a 
wonderful  proviiu-e.      At  the  lM>-{inni(ii{  <»t'  tli.-  twciiti.th  .•.•ntiii  y 
it  is  still   th*'  httiiif  of   tin-  fxplortT.     Civili/.-d   man   luis  only 
jiaitially  •KTUpied  it^i  s.-mliirn,  w.si.rri  and  to 
a  Miiiall«>r  i-xU'nt  its  nrntliiTM  l.uid.r.     Many  of 
tlif  vaili-ys  of  till'  inti'iior  and  tiic  Lanks  of  the 
fionlsor  bvys  that  pem'trat*-  its  rocky  foast><  arc  still,  as  tlicv  liavj. 
Ik'imi  for  Hi,'es  pjist,  the  home  of  trihcs  diti;-iiin{  widely  fn.m  <ach 
other  in  appearance,  in  customs  and  in  lani,'ua<,'e.      Whence  they 
hav«>conie  is  not  known,  tlioii),di  the  general  opinion  is  that  their 
ancestors  crosse<l  the  Pacilic  Ocean  fimn  the  op|M)site  shores  of 
Asia.     Many  of  them  havegn-at  skill  in  carving  an<i  in  weaving. 
The  coa.st  Indians  are  clever  l)oatl)tiiId.'rs  and  expert  fishermen, 
while  all  are  adepts  at  killing  the  fur  iieai  ing  animals  of  sea  and 
land.     Although,  like  the  other  native  trilM-s  of  North  America, 
the  British  Columbia  Indians  are  dwindling  away  In-fore  the 
advance  of  civilization,  they  are  nmre  ready  than  .some  others  to 
learn  the  (M-cupations   and  adopt   the  customs  of   white   men. 
None  of  them  have  a   written  language,  although  thi'  (•arvins's 
"ri  the  hideous  monuments  they  call   "totem  poles"  show  that 
they  can  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  way  com mu ideate  to  succewling 
generations  .some  account  of  the  decils  of  their  ancestors.     They 
liiive  many  curious   legends,  and   they  b«'lieve  in  a  future  life. 
•VII   the   coast    Indians    were   great    w.tninrs,   and   manv   were 
'••innilkils  ami  practi.setl   dtiiiaiiin;;  and   cmel  riles  in  years  gone 
hy.     Spanish  explorers  were  the  first  to  tell  of  a  visit  to  Hriti.sh 
Columbia,  but  its  history  really  begins  with  the  coming,  in  1778, 
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of  James  Cook  to  Nootka  Sound,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island.  This  great  navigator  came  to  discover,  if  possihle,  a 
north-west  passage  between  the  Pacific  and  Athintic  Oceans. 
Not  succeeding  in  his  first  attempt,  he  went  to  spend  th»!  wintei- 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  tliere  he  was  murch^red  by  the 
natives.  His  ships,  h«)\ve\er,  returned  to  England  and  brought 
glowing  accounts  of  the  rich  furs  to  be  found 
Noted  ^^jj    ^jjg    north-west   coast    of   America.     Soon 

Navigators.  ^^,^^^^  fur-trading  ships,  chietly  Briti^''  and 
American,  sought  the  coast,  and  named  some  of  its  islands  and 
many  of  its  bays  and  straits.  In  1788  one  of  these  fur-tra<lers, 
Meares,  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound.    The 


NOOTKA  SOUND. 


Spaniards  seized  his  buildings  and  captured  some  of  his  ships. 
This  exploit  brought  England  and  Spain  to  the  verge  of  war, 
but  in  the  end  both  parties  agreed  to  abandon  Nootka.  Tin 
Spaniards  were  to  atone  for  their  insult  to  the  British  flag  aiul 
to  pay  Meares  for  his  losses.  The  whole  western  coast  of  Nortli 
America  north  of  the  territory  already  ocx-upicd  by  Spain  wa- 
to  be  henceforth  free  for  settlement  to  both  nations.  Captain 
Vancouver  was  sent  with  three  ships  of  war  to  the  Pacific  coa-' 
to  see  that  the  Spaniards  kept  their  promise  and  to  find,  it 
possible,  a  passage  across  the  continent  of  North  America.  H  • 
spent  three  years  on  the  coast  and  when  he  went  home  in  iT'.'t 
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he  took  with  hi.n  charts  of  the  whole  seab<M.<l  from  Capo  Flattery 
to  Alaska,  ineludin-  Puget  Sound.  Accurate  as  N'ancouver's 
surveys  were  in  other  respects,  he  failed  t..  discoxer  the  two 
great  nvers  of  the  Pacific  slope,  the  Colu.nhia  a.ul  the  Fraser. 

In    the     meantime    Alexander 
Mackenzie   had  succeeded  in   find- 
ing his  way  overland  hy  the  Peace 
Hiver  Pass  and  across  the  country 
to    the    Pacific    Ocean,    wl,it|,    },(. 
reached  on  the  ISth  of  July,  179;{. 
.Mack«'nzie   was   an   oHicial    of  the 
Xorth-West  Company  of  Montreal. 
That  enterprising  hody   very  scK)n 
sent  fur-traders  to   the   newly  dis- 
covered country  to  explore  it  and 
estalilisli   trading-posts.      Fraser  in 
1806  entered  the  northern  part  of 
the  province,  spent  two  years  in  huilding  forts,  an.l  then,  in  1808 
•lescendcfl  the  Fraser  to  its  mouth  in  spite  of  fom.idable  .lan-^ers 
and  difficulties.     The  region  from  the  vallevs  of  the  Findlay  and 
the  Parsnip  to  the  present  distiict  of  Lill.KK_.t,  received  the  name 
of  New  Caledonia,  from  the  first  fur-traders,  most  of  whom  were 
native.s  of  the  old  world  Caledonia,  or  Scotland,    "land  of  the 
mountain  and  the  flood." 

T>avid  Thomps,m  was  the  first  toestahlish  the  fur-trmle  anion- 
il.e  mountains  through  which  the  Columbia  an.l  its  tributaries 
"  nul,  and  at  whose  feet  lie  th.nr  Wutiful  lake  expansions  To 
tl'is  region  he  gave  the  name  of  KcH^tenav.  It  «as  this  exj-loivr 
';•<>,  who  foundefl  the  town  of  Kamloops,  on  the  forks  of  th,' 
nver  which  now  bears  his  name  -the  Thomj.s.m.  One  of  the 
i'urposes  that  Thompson  ha.l  in  view  wh.n  he  rrosse.!  the 
mountains  w....  f.  explore  ti.e  Cnhnubia  i..  iis  sou.ve  ami 
'■sta}>lish  a  trading  post  at  its  mouth  Jiut  when  in  181:,'  he 
•eached  the  Columbia  by  its  Spokane  branch,  he  discovered  that 
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the  American  explorers,  Ijcwis  and  Clarke,  had  been  there  lieforc 
him,  and  at  its  mouth  he  found  Astoria,  a  fur-tradinj^  establish 
ment,  built  by  a  company  at  whose  head  was  a  rich  German 
citizen  of  New  York,  John  Jacob  Astor. 

During'  the  nine  years  after  Thompson's  visit  to  Astoria,  the 
North-West  Com[)any  established  many  posts  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  Company  was  able,  near  the  'lose  of  the  war  of  1812,  to  pur 
chase  Fort  Astoria,  so  that  from  the  Big  Bond  of  the  Columbia 
to  the  Pacific  it  coijitrolU-d  the  trade  of  the  great  river  of  Oregon. 
A  fort  on  the  Williamette,  called  Vancouver,  took  the  place 
of  Fort  George  at  Astoiia  and  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
new  Hudson's  Bay  Company  formed  in  1821  V)y  the  union  of  the 
North-West  and  the  old  Hudson's  Bay  companies. 

Under  Governor  Simpson,  afterward  Sir  George  Simpson,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  prosecuted  the  fur  trade  with  renewe<l 
vigor.  From  time  to  time,  little  bands  of  men  with,  perhaps, 
the  wives  of  one  or  two  of  them,  came  down  the  rivers  in  boats. 
Besides  their  freight  of  human  beings  with  the  neces.sary  foo'l 
and  clothing,  these  boats  carried  one  or  two  small  cannon,  ritlc-- 
and  ammunition,  tools  for  building,  blankets,  knives,  cloth,  beads 
and  other  merchandise  for  the  Indian  trade. 
Beginnings  of  Arrived  at  a  spot  suitable  for  the  Company- 
the  Fur-trade,  po^t— perhaps  a  bluflF  overlooking  the  June 
tion  of  two  rivers,  some  sheltered  cove  near  its  mouth  or  a  fertile 
plain  beside  a  fine  harbor — the  men  unloaded  their  Ijoats  ami 
procee<led  to  cut  down  trees  and  erect  a  strong  building  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  dwelling,  storehouse  and  fort.  Around  it  they 
raised  a  high  stockade  within  which  the  cannon  were  mounteil. 
The  rude  furniture  necessary  for  immetliate  use  was  nuule  ami 
the  piles  of  gwMls  w(>re  neatly  arranged.  The  Indians  who  came 
to  see  what  was  going  on  were  earffuUy  watched  but  kintllv 
treated.  When  all  was  finishe^i,  the  workmen  and  lM»atiiieii 
rowed  away,  leaving  in  their  wilderness  home  a  factor  or  trader 
with  a  clerk  and  two  or  three  workmen.     In  some  such  way  tlie 
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fur-trudo  was  .stahlKsl...,!  tlMn„^lH.„t  ti..  length  h.hI  h.vu.lth  of 
the  pn.v.nce,  an.l  in  a  -neat  ,.u ,  ..f  the  territo.v  n,..-  oo.ui.icd 
by  the  .States  of  Washington  an.l  (,,...,on.  The  n,.i,hl....Ll 
was  caut.ously  hut  thoroughly  exuu.ine.l,  and  the  results  of  the 
observat.ons  ca.vfully  nvor-ied  in  the  journals  of  the  fort.  The 
Con.panys  agents  took  great  pains  to  estal.Iish  friendly  relations 
w.th  the  Indmns  an.l  to  learn  th.-ir  language,  whil.  at  the  san.e 
time  vhe  savages  were  i„>pre.^se<l  with  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  great  Company  and  its  otficials.      The  g.K,ds  were  earefully 
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marked  and  the  factor  and  his  clerk  prepared  the  books  in  which 
were  kept  the  accounts  of  the  fort.  During  the  long  winter 
n.ght>,  much  time  was  spent  in  reading  over  and  over  again  the 
tew  books  to  be  found  in  the  fort.  Thus  the  yo.ing  clerk 
acoumulate.!  a  store  of  knowledge  which  many  a  modern  lad  with 
'•v.iat  seem  far  greater  advantages,  might  en\y. 

When  the  spring  bn.ught  Ioa.ls  of  furs  t.,"  the  fort  they  were 
thought  and  paid  for  according  to  a  fixe<l  tariff  of  which  thu  unit 
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of  value  was  a  beaver  skin.  The  value  of  the  goofls  sold  was 
small  compared  with  that  of  the  furs  Iwught,  but  the  difficulties 
of  transp)rtation  through  thousands  of  miles  of  wilderness  were 
very  great,  and  returns  were  long  in  coming. 
Trifling  Pay  ^^  ^^.^^^  ^j^^  Indians  who  came  to  the  forts  to 
for  Furs.  ^j.^^jg  ^gj^  plentifully  supplied  with  rum,  but 

it  was  early  seen  that  strong  drink  changed  the  savages  into 
madmen  at  the  time,  and  in  the  end  unfittefl  them  for  the 
occupation  of  trapping  and  hunting.  Hence,  from  motives  of 
self-interest  as  well  as  humanity,  the  Company's  officers  were 
forbidden  to  s'  ..  litjuor  to  the  Indians.  In  some  of  the  forts,  as 
in  Vancouvei,  Kamloops  or  Victoria,  there  were  many  buildings 
and  a  large  company  of  men  ;  but  sometimes  a  single  man 
remained  in  charge  of  a  small  post.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  exiles  sought  society  among  the  Indians  and  sometimes 
took  wives  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  forest.  When 
their  hunting-grounds  Jiad  become  a  colony  and  cities  had  grown 
up  on  the  sites  of  their  forts,  the  wonder  is  rather  that  they  so 
preserved  the  manners  of  their  early  home  and  so  increased  their 
knowledge,  that,  after  spending  half  a  lifetime  in  the  wilderness, 
many  of  them  were  fitted  to  take  a  leading  pait  in  public 
affairs. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  did  not  confine  their  efforts  to 
.  the  establishment  of  fur-trading  stati«ms.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Williamette  and  at  the  forts  near  Puget  Sound,  the  Company 
had  in  1841  fine  farms  where  sutficient  produce  was  raised  to 
supply  not  only  their  own  stations  on  the  northern  seacoast  and 
in  the  interior,  but  to  export  pro<luce  to  the  Russian  Fui' 
Company  of  Alaska.  So  far  the  North-West  Company  and  their 
successors,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had  made  the  only  per- 
manent settlements  on  the  North-west  coast;  but  in  course  of 
time  numbers  of  immigrants  from  the  Eastern  States  began  to 
arrive  in  Oregon. 

In  1818  and  again  in  1826,  a  treaty  had  been  made  in  which 
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England  and  th.  Unitod  Stutt-s  agro..l  tl.at  tin-  s„bj..,.t.s  .,£  U^th 
nations  might  trade  ar.d  .settle  anywhere  in  tl.e  ^v.nt  wilderness 
north  of  California  and  south  of  Alaska.     At  the  .s.i„,e  time  l„,th 
nations  knew  that  the  day  w,.„ld  cou.e  when  the  land  must  be 
divi.led  between  them.     That  day  had  now  arrive<i.    The  British 
wanted   their  territory   to  include    the    valley    ,.f    the    Ix>wer 
Columbia.     The  United  States  clainu.l  all  the  Pacific  sIo.h,  to 
the  boundary  of  Alas!  .,,   and  there  were  threats  of  war       A 
military  governor  was  sent  to  Canada.     In  1846,  however,  the 
boundary   was   setth-d   by   the   Oregon  treaty.      The   southern 
lK)undary  of  British  North  America  was  exteiuh-d  alon^^  the  49th 
parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  then  bent  south  a  little  so  as  to 
leave  the  whole  of  Vancouver  Island  to  Great  Britain. 

During  the  Oreg.m  dispute,  the  Hudson's  Bay  officials  saw 
that  Fort  Vancouver  was  no  longer  a  suitalile  place  for  their 
principal  trade  dep6t.  In  the  summer  of  1S4.3  Fort  Camosun 
was  built  by  chief  factor  Douglas  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Vancouver  Island.  The  name  of  the  post  was  s,H,n  chang^nl  to 
Fort  Victoria,  and  it  became  the  company's  head.juarterr.  In 
ISid  the  island  of  Vancouver  was  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  the  purposes  of  colonization. 

The  colony  grew  very  slowly  at  first,  for  althou-h  the  fur- 
traders  were  excellent  bu.siness  men,  they  either  did  not  wish 
settlers  to  come  into  the  country  or  did  not  know  how  to  treat 
them  when  they  came.      lieyond  the  Company's  own  farms,  little 
improvement  took  place  in  Vancouver  Island  till  gold  was  dis- 
c.vered  on  the  Fraser  in   l8o7.     In  the  previous  year,  repre- 
sentative  government    had,    by   the   command   of   the  British 
colonial  office,  been  introduced  into  the  little  colony,  but  the 
chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Douglas,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  exercised  it  wisely.     No  swmer  had  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  got  abroad  than  the  territory  which  had  been 
the  haunt  of  wild  beasts  was  eagerly  sought  by  thousands  of 
gold-seekers.     Victoria,  the  nearest  port  to  the  diggings,  Ijecame 
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in  tl..;  summer  of  1858  a  city  of  tents.  At  Yale,  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Fraser,  near  which  rich  <leiH)8its  ..f  froUl  had 
been  discovered,  a  town  sprang  up.  The  liritish  government 
hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  valuable  territory  which  till 
now  it  hml  been  content  to  leave  in  the  occupation  of  the  great 

fur  company.      In    1858    the  Crown 
*"'  colony   of    British     Columbia    was 

created.       It   stretched 


ivom.  the  49th  parallel 
to  the  borders  of 
Alaska,  and  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
next    year    the 


YALE,  B.C. 

British  government  took  the 
charter  of  Vancouver  Island 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  it  also  became  a  Crown 
colony.  For  eight  years  the  colonies  remainetl  under  separate 
governments,  New  Westminster  being  the  capital  of  the  main 
Lnd  colony  and  Victoria  that  of  the  island.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  time,  Govern...r  Don^das  presided  over  the  goveni- 
ments  of  both  colonies.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  island  by  Gov- 
ernor Kennedy  and  on  the  mainland  by  Sir  Frederic  Seymour. 
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In  tliC!  first  miiiiii;,'  opfmtions  in  Uritish  C<>liiinl)iii  tlicif  were 
woluh'rful  successes  aiitl  >rril>lt>  fuilurfs.  The  <,'rcfit«'r  niiniU'r 
of  the  gold-scckcrs  wlm  ciini«'  in  IS^S  llockcd  hack  in  lf<59. 
The  ti<le  of  ininii^'ratioii  I'lihcd  and  flowed  until  iSdl,  when  the 
discoveries  of  j;old  in  CarilMRj  justified  the  wildtst  hojus  of  tiie 
miners.  But  the  sands  of  tlie  creeks  of  tiie  Cariboo  country 
were  in  their  turn  rolihed  of  their  treasure,  iiiid  a  period  of 
depression  set  in.  In  lf«HJ  the  island  and  the  rnaJMland  were 
united  again  und«'r  one  government.  liritish  Columbia  was 
_,   ,      .  cliosen  as  th(!  name  of  the  unite<i  coltmy,  but 

j.*^      ^       ti    *      Victoria  was  selected  as  its  capital.      In  1S()9 

the  Capital.    ^  ^  >,,.,,. 

'^  Ooveiuor  oeymour  was  succeeiled   by  the  la.st 

of  the  colonial  governors  of  British  Columbia,  Sir  Anthony 
Musgrave.  The  new  governor  was  an  administrator  of  much 
tact  ami  wisdom.  He  helped  to  bring  about  responsible  govern- 
ment. The  Imperial  Coveriunent  was  anxious  that  British 
Columbia  should  join  the  Canadian  Confederation,  and  Canada 
was  ready  to  welcome  a  Pacific  province  and  grant  it  lilH*ral 
terms.  The  colony  was  deeply  in  debt  and  times-  were  hard. 
A  delegation  wa.s,  in  May  of  1S70,  sent  to  Ottawa,  tlie  terms  of 
Conf.Hleration  were  agreed  upon,  and  in  IS? I  British  Columbia 
became  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canarla. 
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An  Unbroken 
Prairie. 


BEFORE  CONFEDERATION. 

In  the  miflflle  of  the  last  century  there  were  in  British 
America  the  detached  colonics  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nt)\a 
Scotia,  Prince  Edwi^rd  Island  and  Newfoundland  ;  hut  what  are 
now  the  rich  and  fertile  provinces  of  Manitoha,  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan, and  the  districts  and  territories 
of  the  North-West,  were  an  unbroktri 
prairie,  save  where,  around  Fort  Gariy  <>" 
the  Red  River,  a  few  Scotch  and  French  settlers  and  a  numbt-r 
of  half-breeds  made  their  homes  in  the  vast  wilderness,  or  wheie, 
at  long  intervals,  the  fur-trading  compani<>s  had  j)lante<l  their 
rude  and  solitary  stations. 

Beyond  the  mountains,  indefnl,  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the 
Fraser  River  and  its  tributaries  had  given  birth  to  the  colony 
of  British  Columbia  ;  but  tlie  diamond  fields  of  South  Africa 
do  not  seem  more  distant  to  the  Canadian  of  to-day  than  did 
Yale  and  CarilKU)  to  the  j)eople  of  Queln-c  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  in  18fi(). 

Each  of  the  colonies  regarded  the  others  as  foreign  countri«'s, 
and  treated  them  as  such.  The  miners  and  fishermen  of  N«\.i 
Scotia  could  not  buy  the  potatoes  and  oats  of  Prince  Edward 
•Island  without  paying  duty  on  them,  while  the  island  custom- 
house officials  levied  toll  on  the  apples  of  the  Annapolis  valle\ 
and  the  coal  of  Pictou  or  Sydney.  The  wheat  of  UpjMjr  Canada 
or  the  manufactures  of  Lower  Canada  could  not  be  freely 
exchanged  for  the  fish  or  the  minerals  of  tlie  Maritime  Pn. 
vinces.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1S.54  hail 
opened  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  pro«luce  of  tin 
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Firitish  cM,l..ni,.s,  s.,  tl.ut  lioston,  P.,rtlan.l.  X,.w  Ymk  «„d 
Ikltnnon..,  and  not  tl...  Cana.liH,.  c-itirs,  w.-v  l,..k,..|  „,„„,  as 
their  bt^^t  markets. 

Those  xv..ro  tho  days  oi  wu^Ki,.,.  v.^ssHs.  N.-a,-  tlu-  Lanks  .,f 
the  ht.  John,  the  Miraiiiichi.  th.-  Ottawa,  tlu>  St.  Mamir..  and 
many  smaller  streams,  haniy  Unds  of  hnnlKMMu.„  sin-nt  tlu- 
bright  cold  days  of  winter  i„  cutting  down  trees.  When  the 
March  winds  and  April  rains  hiul  melted  the  ice  of  the  rivers 
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the  logs  were  borne  swiftly  down  the  swollen  current.  Where, 
as  in  Prince  Edward  Ishuifl.  there  were  few  large  rivers,  strong 
teams  of  oxen  dragged  the  logs  to  the  seashore.  By  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  or  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  could  be  heard  the 
The  Ship-    ^^^'"^"^  '^^""''  "^  ^''^  ship-builders'  work  as  they 

Builders. 


fashioned  the  keel  or  smoothed  the  shapely 
spars  of  many  a  g<HKl  ship  or  trim  schooner. 
•Some  of  these  vessels  found  ready  sale  in  Europe  <,r  the  United 
.States,  and  others  wei-e  used  in  domestic  or  foreign  trade. 
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FarmeiH  utill  sowed  their  gruin  l»y  liaml,  and  in  llif  remoter 
(liNtrietH  reape<l  ami  thresh«'il  it  without  inueh  aid  tinm 
iiiaehiiiery.  Many  of  their  dauKhtern  Nju-nt  the  h.n;,'  days  ot' 
summer  in  spinning  on  the  bi>,'  wheel,  though  others  (h-ss 
thrifty  it  was  tliou^ht)  sent  the  w«k.1  to  the  factory  that 
had  hitely  iK-en  hiiilt  in  tlie  neiKhlx.ring  town.  The  hand-hsHii 
fiUwl  its  aeeustomed  corner  in  tiie  old  h(»iiseH,  an<l  "»  lu^fget ' 
dresses  were  worn  hy  housewife  and  schoolgirl.  Country 
children  still  enjoywl  the  delights  i.f  In-rry -picking  on  holidays, 
when  they  followetl  the  lx>e  to  the  field,  and  departed  with  him 
in  the  glory  of  the  'evening  sunset,  carrying  Ixtwls  or  pitchei  s 
heaped  high  with  the  fragrant  fruit,  llie  "Creamery"  ha. I 
not  then  relievtHl  the  farmer's  wife  of  the  toil  of  l)Utt«'r makinu 
or  removed  the  eool  dairy  from  the  shade  of  the  tree.  A  rail 
road  journey  was  a  thing  to  Imj  planned  Ix'forehand  and  talked 
about  for  a  long  time  afterwanls,  and  the  stage-coach  had  not 
disappeared  even  from  many  «jf  the  thickly-settled  districts. 
The  telephone  liad  not  been  invented,  and  tlu  latest  wonder  of 
science  was  the  Atlantic  cable. 

In  1861  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  comnjence*!. 
Many  young  men  from  British  North  Ai  erica  had  obtaine<l 
employment  in  the  busy  cities  of  the  New  England  States. 
They  were  aJFecte<l  by  the  enthusiasm  of  their  fellow-woikiisen, 
and  numbers  of  them  joined  the  volunteers  who  answered  the 
first  call  to  arms  to  preserve  the  Union.  For  this  I'efkson,  as 
well  as  because  it  had  an  influence  on  Canadian  affairs,  we  will 
give  a  very  short  sketch  of  th  :a<ises  of  the  war  and  of  those 
incidents  which  affected  Englanii  and  Canada. 

In  the  Southern  States,  where  sugar,  cotton  anfl  tobacco  were 
the  chief  products,  most  of  the  work  was  done  hy  negro  slaves. 
In  the  Northern  States  there  were  no  slaws.  Thirty  ymrs 
before  the  war  men  and  woiren  began  to  feel  most  deeply  that 
slavery  was  wrong  and  should  be  a\M)livhe<!.  They  formed 
societies  for  its  abolition,  and  their  members  spoke  and  wrot. 
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eamrstly  a;,'.uii.st  tin.  tmHic  in  liuiuaii  In-iri-s.      I'.ut   ll,.-  |H.<)p|,. 

..f  the  Soutll.MIl    St.lM'H    llll.l    -lOWI,    lirh   HM<I    pp  .s,„.r..lls  tlir..ii«li 

slavf  lulciiir.  'riii.y  \vfn«  v.iy  iniuiy  witli  tla- 
iilK.litioMistN  iiimI  tlii-y  •Ictcnnin.-.l  not  onlv  t.. 
I.n'M.|>.'.slav.Ty  wlirn-  it  aliva-ly  ...xiHtrcl,  l,ut  to 
iiitHMliif..'  it  into  Mi(.  wcst.'ni  t.Ti  itmifv  I„  \s(U),  a  IV.siil.-nt, 
Ahmhn:n  Unrolii,  was  t.|.rt.Ml,  who  was  known  to  1...  an  ni.'niv 
t«  sluvciy  anil  who  wuiil.l  iih(>  all  his  intliim..'  t<.  k..|.  it  out  of 

th«'  Western  States  alM.iit  to  Im-  f.M', 1.      South  Carolina  .l.rJareW 

herri;;ht  to  ,hi-<...I«.  from  the  rni.,11,  an<l  |).Tsua<I.Ml  t.-ri  of  the 
Southern  States  to  join  with  her  in  foni.inf,'  a  n.-w  r.'|,iil,lic  ,,r 
confiHleration  under  .IrlFerson  Davis.  'Ih,.  otli.r  twenty  two 
state's  <leelare<l  that  f  was  unlawful  for  any  staU'  to  l.av.'  the 
Tnion,  aruJ  resnh.d  to  eon(|Uer  the  reln-ls.  A  terril.le  war  th.-n 
lH-j,'an,  an»l  it  was  only  after  four  yearn  of  hanl  tightin;,'  that  the 
South  was  forcwl  to  yielil. 

England  recognized  the  gowrnincnt  of  President  Davis.  In 
\H(\2  two  Confederate  ambassadors  named  Mason  and  Slid«.I| 
took  passage  for  I^widon  on  th.-  7Wnf,  a  Hritish  mail  steamer. 
Tills  ship  was  8topj)ed  by  a  Cnited  Stat.'s  captain,  and  Ma^on 
and  Slidell  were  capture<l.  Though  the  prisotn-rs  were  afterwards 
releasee!,  England  n'scnted  the  insult  to  h>r  flag.  On  the  other 
haml,  the  Briti.h  allowed  a  war  ship  nam.-.!  th(^  A'>(f,nma  ami 
other  HniaUer  vessels  t<)  l)e  Iniilt  in  England  t<.  be  used  by  the 

Sea  Robbers  ^''"'"'''*  ^^  ^'"'  ^<^"th.  These  vessels  cruised  the 
Atlantic  antl  tlestroycMl  many  Unite«l  States 
trading  ships.  Cana<lians  themselves  did  not  always  see  that  the 
laws  of  neutrality  W(>re  strictly  observed.  Not  only  did  refugees 
from  the  South  find  shelter  in  the  colony,  but  they  were  allowed 
to  make  and  carry  out  plans  for  the  injury  of  the  North.  In  1 864 
two  IJnitwl  States  vessels  were  pluiidere<l  oa  L.ike  Erie,  and  a 
iHiml)er  of  rash  young  men  crossed  to  the  frontier  town  of  Saint 
Albans  in  V^-rmont  nw\  r-.b^d  thre^  branks  there.  AUliou-h 
the  robbers  were  arrested  in  Montreal  they  were  not  punishiHl. 
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Thu  K..v..iniiui.t  of  th«  Un  UmI  StutoH  was  in.H^iiant  at  wl.af 
it  n'uanl«"l  "«  tlu^  tinfiirndly  ,-..i..lu.-t  of  Kn«l«n.l  ;  an.l  wl.on.  in 
May,  IHC.J,  tht)  Utii.-ii  foKvs  xv.n'  virtoiious  aii.l  tlin  war 
was '..v.T,  th.«  f.-.'lii.«  a-aiiist  Kiiiilaiul  was  s<.  stn.njr  that  it 
was  rrsohnl  to  al.ro-at.?  tl.o  U.-.ii.r.Kity  Tn-aty  wl.i.h  Im.l 
W'n  ill  f<»ree  hinro  1854  and  which  ha.l  eontrihi.t.Hl  so  !m»h 
to  th.'i.ros|KTity  hot  li  of  th«^  Colonics  and  the  1?  ■.Mil,!i.-.  Ai.othcr 
lamcntahU,  n-snlt  of  the  ill-fcclinj,'  in  th-  T-.^l  States  a-ainst 
Eiighind  was  thM  invKM.m  of  Canada  hy  the  F.-nians.  The  F.niaiis 
well'  a  s4Mret  MH-iety  of  Irishmen  handed  togetlier 


'  Fenian 
Raids. 


*  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  Iiehind  from  HritisJi 
rule.  A  great  many  Tii-hnien  liad  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  Some  of  them  were  Fenians.  A  nuinher  of 
these  men  pi  ^nnv  to  invade  Canada.  The  Unit^-d  States  auth.. 
rities  did  no*    ii-.terfere  to  prevent  the  invasion,  and  in  May. 


1^  i:l 


0'NEII.S  IlEAnyUAKTKRB   Id  KINO   KKNIAN   KAID. 

1866,  General  O'Neil  eros'^ed  the  frontier  at  Niagara  and  took 
possession  of  Fort  Erie.      A  force  consisting  of  a  detachment  f>f 
regulai-s  and  a  hody  of   volunteers   was   sent  to  dishnlgo  him 
The  volunteers  arrived   first,   and   hy  a   mistake   their  oftiei-i. 
advanced  toward  Fort  Erie  before  Colonel  Peacock  arrived  with 
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tlw  n-uluiN.  Tl...  Hist  .lay  .,f  Jumh  the  C»!.a.liun  f-m.,  wl,i,|, 
cnriHisf...!  rno,tly«.f  y-Mui-  m.-n,  riiu.ln  n  pill.u.t  ,,|i;i.  k  mi  tl.M 
iiiva.l.Ts,it  J!i.l«..vvay.  I.ut  wan  .•nin|H-ll..l  to  ivtir..  aff.-r  KulK-r- 
iii,!<  cunsi.l.ral.l..  \„.h.  ON.il  i„.v..itlMlr,H  .ij.|  „„t  wait  tli.- 
arrival  of  tli.-  r.-yiilais,  l.iit  i.-tniii.'d  tlm  saiiti-  iii-|,t  into  I  •nit,.! 

Stat.'s    t.Miili.iy.        A     iN.anfifiil    iii..iiiti,„.Mt    in    (^, „s    ['aik, 

Tun.nt.,,  if.alls  tli.'  m.-iuury  ..f  tlio  hiax.-  l.i.ls  >sli,,  f,.||  „t 
i;i.l','r\xay  in  <l..f',.|ir(.  .,f  Kii-latKls  tla-.  (u-nnal  O'N.il  a-aiii 
invarlcd  Cana-la  iir.ir  ^iirL.T  „„  May  -j:*,  |,s7(l,  l„it  was  s.«,n 
(Irivfii   Iwu-k   t..  tl...    Tnit..!  Stat.s.      1„    Is?  I    I,..  att.ii.|.i..,i   t.. 

O'Neil  """    '^'""''"''"'    '"'^    •''•'    *'••'•''  'i(    "f"    irritaticm 

Arrested.      "'"'"■**   Kii-laii<l    Im.l    In.-n    allay..!,   an.)    ONciJ 
was   anvst..,!    I,y   a    I'nit.-d   Stati-s    otHi-cr.      TIun 
was  th«^  fiid  lit'   FfniaiiJMii   in  Canada. 

Cuna.Ja  still  nioiiiiis,  l„,\v,.v,.,-,  tli.'  loss  intlicir.l  ujK.n  Imr 
tIirouf,'li  tho  iniiid.r  of  tli.-  H.-n.  DAi.y  M.C'.-,  an  Iri^hniun 
wlio  iiad  made  Canaila  lii.s  adoi.tiMl  Jioinc  He  whs  a  rufnilMT 
of  tho  Canadian  I'ailiain.'nt,  out!  of  tlit'  Fathers  of  Confedera- 
tion, and  distin;,Miish.'d  hotli  as  orator  and  i««'t.  Itut  he  ha.l 
InenrrtHl  the  anyer  of  th.-  F.nians,  whose  violent  mcth.Kls  lie 
would  not  siinction,  an.l  .>n  the  ni^jht  of  April  7th,  ISilx,  he 
was  shot  in  Ottawa  as  he  was  r.-tiirnin^'  from  the  Parliament 
House.  The  yorinj,'  country  cidd  ill  spare  so  j^dfted  an.l  loyal 
;i  subject. 

Tho  jeahiusy  Ix'twwn  I'pper  an.l  T/.wer  Canada,  the  dread  of 
invasion  from  the  re-united  repidilic,  the  necessity  of  fn-.-doi-i  .,f 
trade  and  better  means  of  communication  b'tw.-.'n  the  .lillercnt 
(•(.l.)niea,  all  had  their  part"  in  hriniiinj;  about  th.'  union  of  the 
colonies  of  Uritish  America  The  I'ni.in  Act  of  IMU  i)rovi.J«'<| 
that  Upper  Cana.l.i  and  Lower  Canada  should  h-  e.piallv 
represented  in  the  Cnittnl  Parliament  ;  but  as  time  went  on, 
tlie  population  of  the  western  proxin.c  so  increased  that 
they  thought  it  unjust  that  a  smaller  numb.-r  of  men  of  a 
'litterent  race  and   relij^ion   should   iiave  the  power  to  prevent 
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them  from  tmnsaftiiig  their  public  iitTairs  in  their  own  way. 
George  Brown,  a  newspaper  editor  of  Scottish  birth  and  a  man 
of  great  strejigth  and  energy,  led  the  Reform 
George  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^||^.jp  ,|^.n,.i,„i  for  representation  according 
Brown.  ^^^  population.  }te  was  opposed  by  the  great  bo<ly 
of  Frciu-li-Canadiaiis  and  by  the  ConservatiNes  from  Upper 
Catiadu,  led  by  John  A.  Mac<lonald.  To  remedy  the  evils  of 
une<iual  representation,  a  plan  ha<l  been  de\  iscd  by  which  every 
act  must  1)6  passed  not  otdy  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  House, 
but  by  a  majority  of  the  members  from  eadi  province.  But 
this  supposed  cure,  wliich  was  called  tlie  Double  Majority,  only 
added  another  to  the  alls  of  the  Canadian  Goverinnent.  ITseful 
acts  could  he  defeatinl  and  necessary  public  improvements 
prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  a  section  of  either  province. 

As  time  went  on,  the  difficulties  of  the  political  situation 
increasefl.  In  two  years  there  were  five  changes  of  ministry, 
and  at  last,  in  1864,  it  was  found  that  government  could  n.. 
longer  be  carried  on  under  the  Ccmstitution.  This  is  what  was 
known  as  the  Dead-lock.  Yet  patiiotism  and 
^"^  public    spirit    were   still  to  be    found   amonn 

Dead-I^OCk.  Canadians.  For  twelve  years  George  Brown 
and  John  A.  Macdonald  had  been  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
in  Upper  Canada,  while  George  Etienne  Cartier  w;i;i  the  foi-c 
most  politician  in  Ix)wer  Canada.  At  the  time  of  the  Dead 
lock  the  government  was  led  by  John  A.  Macdonald  and 
Sir  E.  P.  Tache.  Party  warfare  was  in  those  days  carried  ')n 
with  a  heat  and  bitterness  rare  in  our  time,  and  no  i>olitician> 
hat!  ever  denounced  one  another  more  fiercely  than  had  George 
Brown  and  John  A.  Macdonald.  To  Brown  beU)ngs  the  honor 
of  first  laying  aside  personal  feelings,  and  proposing  that  he  and 
his  friends  should  uinte>  with  their  political  opponents  to  brinir 
about  such  a  change  in  the  mode  of  goverinng  Canada  as  would 
allow  her  to  Income  greatei-  and  more  prosperous  than  ever  before. 
Macdonald  and  Cartier  gladly  accepte<l   tl.e  offer  of  their   old 
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opponent,  and  a  c.,aliti.,„  gover.u.H.r.t  was  fonno.1  nn.ler  the 
l-lerslnp  of  Sir  E.  P.  Tad...,  wl.os,.  ,.,.,p.,s..  .as  t..  hrin-^ 
abc.ut  a  fcHloml  union  ,.f  the  two  Cana.las,  an.l,  if  possible,  of 
all  he  proMnoes  of  British  North  Anu-.iea.  I„  this  union  the 
central  governn.ent  should  have  charge  of  all  such  matters  as 
concerned  the  whole  country,  while  each  province  shoul.l  retain 
contro  of  .t.s  own  loc-al  attairs.  The  plan  was  known  t<,  be 
agreeable  to  the  Imperial  authorities,    who  were  at  that   tin.e 


I'AKLIAMKNr  BL'ILDINCJS,  mKBKC. 


anxious  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  defending  a 
number  of  scattered  dependemies,  each  ..f  nn i.ieh  insist»Kl  upon 
having  the  fullest  nieasuie  of  self-governm.'nt. 

Maritime  ''^'''*'  '"■"''"^■*'^  *'^  ^''^'^  i^vutm.  New  Kruns- 

Convention.  '"''"''"  "'"'  ''"'''''  ^''^'I'-l  Inland  had,  during 
the  same  year,  sent  delegates  to  a  convention 
held  in  Charlottetown  in  Scpteml)er,  1^(54,  to  delib^-rate  on  their 
own  legislative  union.  A  delegation  from  Canada,  consisting  of 
some  of  her  most  noted  politicians,  aske.l  and  obtaine.1  permis- 
'-i'>n  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Maritime  Convention.     They 
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spoke  in  favor  of  the  larger  union  of  all  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  and  persnadetl  the  convention  to  adjourn 
th*eir  meeting  an(i  attend  another  to  l)e  held  in  Quebec  in 
October.  This  famous  Confederation  Convention  was  heW  in 
the  Parliament  BuihUngs  of  Quelxjc,  within  sight  of  the  fieM 
where,  little  more  than  a  century  before,  Englishmen  iind 
Frenclmien  had  fought  so  fiercely  for  the  possession  of  Canada. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  resolutions  were  adopted,  most  of 
which  were  afterwards  accepted  by  the  British  Parliament  and 
embodied  in  the  British  North  America  Act     wiiich  forms  the 
present  constitution  of  the   Dominion   of    Canada.      Ontario, 
Quebec,   New  Brunsv^ick   and    Nova  Scotia    were  the  fiist  to 
accept  the  new  5form  of  government.     Provision  was  made  for 
the  admission  of  the  other  colonies  and  of  the  provinces  that 
should  hereafter  be  formed  from  the  vast  territory  of  British 
North  America.     The  islands  of  Prince  Edward  and  Newfound- 
land preferred  for  the  time  to  remain  in  political 
as  well   as   natural   isolation.     A   delegation    of 
some  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Canada  was 
sent  to  London  to  assist  the  Imperial  government  in  framing  the 
British  North  America  Act,  which  became  law  in  March,  1867, 
and  by  Royal  proclamation  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  formed 
on  the  First  of  July,  1867. 

The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  had  not  been  consulted  when  its 
government  engaged  to  join  the  Confederation,  and  an  agitation 
against  it,  led  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  was  begun.  Howr 
was  sent  to  England  by  the  anti- Confederates  to  ask  the 
Imperial  government  to  release  Nova  Scotia  from  the  Con 
federation.  Eloquent  as  he  was,  Howe's  mission  was  a  failure. 
He  then  gave  up  the  struggle.  Nova  Scotia  accepted  the  better 
terms  which  the  Dominion  government  offered  and  the  great 
Reformer  became  a  member  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet. 
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CONFEDERATION. 
How  were  the  p.ovinc-.>s  which  formed  the  Dominion  to  be 
j,'oveined,  and  what  hanges  ha.l  the  British  North  America 
Act  brought  alx.utJ  These  are  the  .,ii..sti„ns  to  which  a.i 
answer  will  be  attempted  in  this  short  chapter.  The  go^  eminent 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  to  consist  of  a  (J..v,.in(,r-G'>neral, 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  C.nimons.  The  governor-general 
represents  the  sovereign  anrl  is  apiK)int.fl  by  the  Ci-..wn.  He 
usually  holds  office  for  five  yeais.  Although  the  head  of  the 
government,  the  governor-general  performs  no  public  act  without 
the  advice  of  his  ministry.  The  Senate  or  UpfH^r  H» .use  consists 
of  eighty  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  governcH-general-in- 
council.  The  Senate  assists  in  making  the  laws  and  may  intro- 
'luce  any  bill  except  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  rai.sing  or 
spending  of  money. 
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The  House  of  Commons  is  electe<l  by  the  people.  Quebec 
always  returns  si  xty-ttvo  u.embers  ami  each  of  the  other  p^,^  m^es 
sends  a  number  of  representatives  l.aring  the  san.e  proportion 
t..  sixty-five  as  its  population  does  to  that  of 
Taking  the  q^^\^_  a  census  of  the  whole  Donnnion 
Census.  ^^   taken   once   in    ten   years   and   the  repre- 

sentation is  arranged  according  to  the  returns  of  this  census. 
By  this  plan  the  l.K.n,  so  Ion,  contended  i^>\^  ^^'^'^''^ 
according  t<.  population  was  obtained.  By  the  Bn^.sh  No  th 
America  Act,  all  those  affairs  which  concern  the  v  hole  country 
areplace<l  under  th*  control  of  the  1  leral  governn.ent,  wine 
each  province  has  its  own  parlian>ent  for  the  management  of  its 
own  affairs,  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-g..vernor  appointed  by 
the  governor-general-in-council. 

The  matters  that  con.e  under  the  control  of  the  Rnleral  or 
Dominion  government  have  Wn  giouiH^d  into  tw<>lve_<lepart- 
ments_Justice,    Marine   and    Fisheries,    Mihtia  and    Defenc. 
Postal  Affairs,  Agriculture,  Public  Works,  Finance,  Interior  and 
Indian   Affairs,    Railways    ami    Canals,    Customs   and    Inland 
Revenue.     Each  of  these  branches  of  the  public  service  ,s  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  cabinet  minister,  who  is  responsible  to  the 
l.eople  f..r  the  way  its  affairs  are  conduct.1.     Each  minister  is 
Listed  by  a  staff  of  civil  servants,  who,  <.nce  appomted,  hold 
office  as  long  as  they  <lo  their  duty  an.l  are  fit  for  their  work. 
Their  old  age  is  provi.led  for  by  a  superannuation  fund  to  w  nc  I. 
all  contribute.     The  ministers  of  course  hold  office  only  as  long 
as  the  government  to  which  they  U'\ong  retains  the  confidence 
of  the  people.     The  Premier  may  call  to  the  cabinet  any  membt>r 
of  his  party  other  than  the  heads  of  departments. 

Free  trade  was  established  throughout  the  Dominion  by 
Confederation.  The  products  and  manufactures  of  one  province 
could  thenceforth  In,  intr..luced  free  of  duty  and  sold  in  any 
other  province.  On  the  other  han.l,  the  pub  he  debt  and  com^ 
merce  of   the  country  fell   under   the   control   of   the  Federal 
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jrov,..nn,..„t.      rt  followMl   f,o,„   tl.is  that  u!l  tl.o  .......ev  mis.^J 

l.ythec..stoM,.s  ,l„ties  wnt  int.,  tl..- 1-V.leral  tmisnrv.  '  TW..,-.- 
C..nf«lerati<.n  tins,,  .luties  fo:„,..,l   tho  .•l,i..f  ~s„u.<v  of  nnv,,,... 
for  the  U'vvml   picvinccs.     Tlu-  lar},'e.st  slmiv 
of    tli<.    j.ul.lie    (l..l.t    for    wl,i,|,    tlio    Fch-ral 
yovprni.HMit  was  now  rcsponsil.!,.  hail  1«.,.|.  ,-on- 
tracted   by  Cana.lu  ;   au.l   though   the   great   eanals  and  other 
pubhc  works  were  worth  ...ore  than  what  was  spe„t  upon  then. 
It  was  felt  that  they  were  of  n.o.e  di.v.-t  l.enetit  to  the  provinces 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  than   to  those  ,„.   the  Atlantic  (-(wst.     It 
was  therefore  agiee-cl  that  the   Fe.l.Mal  g..ve.ni,.er,t  sho.ihl  pay 
certain  sums   call,.!    sul.si.iies   fron.    the   coi.u.um    treasury,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  provincial  governin....ts-the  amount 

to  be  given  to  eacrh  provin.-t,  l„.an„g  a  proportion  to  its  former 
income  and  its  forn.er  debt.  If  the  su.n  grante.1  as  a  subsi.ly  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  public  needs  of  a  ju-ovince,  its  government 
has  the  power  of  taxing  its  pe<.ple  dirertlv  or  of  iM.rrowin- 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  province.  Each  j.rovince  has  also 
control  over  the  revenues  derived  from  its  own  public  lands  and 
from  licenses  granted  to  those  who  cany  on  certain  kinds  of 
business.  Any  uncertainty  as  to  the  rights  of  either  the  Fi^eral 
or  the  Provincial  government  to  lule  is  settled  by  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  of  G.eat  Britain,  whose  decision  is  final 
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THE  EXTENSION  OF  CANADA. 

The  first.  Dominion  Parliament  juot  at  Ottawa  in  1867 
Lord  Monck  was  Govern<>i-(»enei"aI,  and  .John  A.  Macdonald, 
Premier.  The  most  important  business  of  this  session  was  the 
addition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  to  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Geoige  Etiertne  Cartier,  of  Quebec,  and  the  Hon. 
\Vm.  McDougall  were  sent  to  Knghmd  to  arran^'e  the  business 

with  tlie  directors    of    the    Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  Tjondon,  and  in  18(59 
all   the  vast  extent  of   territory  be- 
tween   Hudson    Bay  and    tlu^  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  had  for  two  hun- 
dred years  been  owned  by  the  great 
company  founded  by  Prince  Ruj)ert, 
passed   into  the  possession  of  the 
Canadian  Government.    The  price 
paid  was  £300,000  sterling,  an«l 
the  cojnpany  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  land  aix)und  the  trading 
posts,  and   one-twentieth  of    the 
whole  area.     All  exclusive  rights 
of  trade  were  given  up,  but  the 
Hudson's    Bay  Company  was  so 
ONK  OK  TUB  "  HAI.F-BREED8."        well  estrtbHslifd,  and   its  servants 
understood  their  business   so  thoroughly,   that  it  still  holds  a 
leading  position  in  the  trade  of  the  North-West. 

Although  the  actual  transfer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory 
had  not  taken  place,  the  Canadian  Government  sent  surveyors 
into  the  settlements  on  the  Red  River  in  the  summer  of  1869. 
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Most  of  tl.o  M.ttl.MH   «..,..  F,VM.l.  l,,.lf  1„- Is,   tl...  ...ajoritv  of 

whom  Nvn-..  v..,y  i,i;M.„u„t  an.l  ox.itul.I...  Wl...,.  tlu-v  s;iw"  th« 
survyors  at  work  tlu-y  iuuv/^nM  tl.at  Ca.Kulu  was' a  Ik.,,  t  to 
s.../.e  tFu-ir  fanns.  An.un.^^  tl.....  was  a  y.,,.,..  „.a,.  of  .some 
ability  an.l  education,  naincl  I>.uis  Ki.-l.  He  worke<l  n,,on  the 
fears  aiul  passions  of  his  compatiiuts,  and  p,M-sua.led  tia.,„  to 
take  up  arms,  s.>ize  F.,rt  Garry,  set  up  «  republic  an.i  elect  him 
president.  At  that  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  governor  at  Fort 
Garry  was  very  ill,  and  no  one  else  had  authority  to  suppress 
tho  relmllion. 


GOV.    MrDOUGALl/.si  RETREAT,   I'EMBINA. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  McDougall  was  sent  to  the  Red  River  in  the 
autumn  of  I«69  with  directions  to  remain  there  till  he  ri'ceivtHl 
intelligence  of  the  transfer,  and  then  he  as  governor,  with  a 
council,  was  to  rule  the  teirhory  till  a  new  province  ..f  the 
D.,minion  was  formed.  When  he  an  In..!  at  Peml)ina,  Riel  sent 
him  word  that  he  must  not  atteu.pt  to  cross  the  Ijoundary.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Donald  A.  Smith,  now  T>,rd  Stiathcona,  had 
used  his  influence  as  chief  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
to  bring  about  a  settlement  with  the  half-breeds.  There  were 
many  people  on  the  Red  River  who  did  not  acknowledge  the 
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authority  of  Riel'M  government,  and  Home  of  these  took  up  arms 
against  him  and  were  cjiptnred  Among  them  was  a  young  man 
named  Hcott.  In  the  winter  of  1870  Seott  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial  of  the  rebels,  condenmed  and  shot. 
The  Murder  ,p,^j^  cold  1)Io«m led  act  arouHe<l  the  indigna- 
Ol  Scott.  jj^jj^  ^£  ^.^.,.py  ]f^y^^\  Canadian,  for  Scott  owtnl 

no  allegiance  to  the  unauthorizwl  government  led  by  Riel. 
Volunteers  from  all  directions  hastenetl  t<i  join  the  ranks  of  the 
regulars,  and  in  the  summer  of  1870  Ct»lonel.  Garnet  Wolseley 
and  a  Innly  of  ^loops  set  out  for  the  lied  River.  The  route 
taken  was  that  by  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  so  often  followed  by 
Indian  fur-traders  and  French  voyageurs.  But  the  rebels  did 
not  wait  the  arrival  of  the  troops.  They  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  their  leaders  sought  safety  in  flight.  Before 
Wokeley's  troops  reached  Fort  Garry  the  Manitoba  Act  was 
passed,  and  the  Red  River  territory  became  a  pio\ ince  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  An>ple  provision  was  made  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  all  the  settlers,  and  in  the  absence  of  mischievous 
agitators  the  government  was  peaceably  organized.  Many  of 
the  soldiers,  seeing  what  a  goixlly  land  they  had  entered  into, 
remained  to  assist  in  its  future  development. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  British  Columbia  htu\ 
been  spending  more  than  her  small,  scattered  and  ever-changing 
population  could  afford  to  pay.  The  gold  excitement,  v  -uch  had 
besrun  in  1 856,  was  over,  most  of  the  miners  had  movetl  to  the 
goldfields  of  other  countries,  and  those  who  could  not  leave  the 
colony  found  it  hard  to  get  employment.  Yet  they  believed  in 
the  resources  of  British  Columbi...  and  thought  that  if  it  were 
united  to  Canada,  means  would  lie  found  to  develop  its  mines, 
prosecute  its  fisheries,  fell  its  forests,  extend  its  commerce,  and 
till  and  settle  its  fertile  valleys.  Delegates  were  sent  to  Ottawa 
to  ask  the  Canadian  government  to  admit  into  the  confederation 
the  colony  containing  such  great  natural  wealth.  They  pro 
posed,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  union,  that  a  railroad  should 
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be   built  to  connect    th.-    |.,nvi,„...   of    Hiitish    Cohunl.ia  with 
the  railway  system  of  Cana.la.      I„  th.  fa..-  of  ;,roat  op,>.«ition 
the  Canadian  govtMnnunt  i.ron.isnl  to  ;.rant  th.ir  r.>.,ur.st.     To 
The    C.  P.  R.    '*"''*'  *  ra-lriMul    thnv    tlioiis^ind    milos    long 
Proposed.*      *    ^'"■'*""''  «"  almost  uniiil.ahit.'d  strotcli  of  tvni 
toiy  and  across  the  wMest  njouiitain  system  in 
the  worl.l,  was   a   tremendous   undertaking  for  tlin>o   millions 
of  people,  and  many  giMxl  and  honest   men  prophrsinl  tliat  it 
would  ruin  the  country.     liut  Sir  .lolni  Mm-donal.l  knew  the 
fertility  of  the  great  prairie  land  Jn'twiH-n   I^ike  Su|K.ri<.r  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.     I{icli  as  it  was.  most  of  it  nnist  remain 
idle    till    means    were    fou;..l    to    hring    jn-ople    to   its    plains 
and  transport  the  pnKluce  of  their   laU.rs  to  the  ,R.,.an.     The 
sea  of  mountains  that  lay  In-tw^n  the  prairies  an.l  the  Pacific 
was  rich  in  minerals,  b«.th  precious  and  useful.     The  mountiiin 
sides  were  clothed  with  vaii.ahle  and  almost  iH.undless  forests, 
ami  the  harbors  of  the  Pacific  coast  would  at  no  dista.it  day 
command  a  large  sliare  of  the  tiwle  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
and  of  Western  Am«'rica. 

Sir  John  Macdonald   determined   that,   cost  wliat  it  might, 
Canada  should  obtain  the  gateway  to  the   Pmific  Ocea.i.     The 
terms  were  settled.     British  Co!,;.„hia,  in  1S71,  l„.came  a  pmv- 
niceof  the  Dominion,  and  tin-  Federal  government  pled;ied  itself 
to  commence  withm  tv-o,  iu,d   fi.iish   within  ten.  years"a  trans- 
continental railroad.    Survyors  were  at  once  Miit  l>  find  a  route 
f-       he  proposed  railway,  so  tliat  some  estimate  of  its  pr..l)al)le 
CO       alight  be  made.     A  syndicate  of  capitalists  was  formed  to 
build   the   road.     The   terms   ujwtn    whicli  the 
work  should  be  undertaken  were  almost  settle*], 
when  it  was  discoverefl  tliat  memhers  of  the 
Canadian  government  had  accepted  money  from  Sir  Hu-'h  Allan 
the  head  of  the  syndicate,  to  form  part  of  the  fund  which  was 
used  in  the  elections  that  hsid  lately  taken  j)lace.     A  committee 
was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  preferred 
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againHt  tho  niiniatry,  but  before  its  report  was  brouglit  in  Sir 
J».hn  MacdonaUl  resiKne«J.     The  governor-g«'iuTal  <liH»«>lve<l  the 
House.     The  people  of  Canada  n-fusetl  to  ifturn  to  jniwer  the 
men,  able  though  they  w.-re,  who  h.ul  lai<l  theiuHeheH  oi)en  t*» 
the  charge  of  favoring  the  contractors  at  the  expense  of  the 
people.      The   nece8»*ary   cost    of    un    electi  .n   could    well    b.> 
borne  by  each  party,  and  more  should  not  be  spent.     The  very 
Buspici..n  that   electors  might  be  paid  fi)r  their  votes  was  in 
tolerable.     The   people   of   the    Confe<lerati<m    were   free  uumi. 
whose  duty  it  was  to  form  an  opinion  on  public  questions,  and 
whose  privilege  it  was  to  vote  according  t(»  that  opinion  with- 
out hope  of  private  gain  or  fear  of  loss.     So  thought  and  felt 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  the  Lilnual  govenunent,  under 
the  leadership  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  succeeded  to  power. 
The  Reformers  did  not  attempt    to  fulRl  the  clause  in  th<' 
agreement     In'tween     Cana<la    and     British 
Both  Parties     c.iu^bia  which  said  that  the  western  section 
Negligent.  ^^  ^j^^  railroad  was  to  be  coiruuenced  at  the 

same  time  as  the  eastern  part  of  it.  There  was,  accordingly, 
great  discontent  in  the  Pacific  province,  so  great  indee<l  that  its 
inhabitants  wished  to  withdraw  from  the  Confederation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  government  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
considering  that  it  as  well* as  its  neighlxirs  needtnl  a  railroad, 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  road  in  1871. 
There  were  many  cauti»)us  people  in  the  little  colony  who 
thought  that,  sea-girt  as  it  was  and  pierced  in  every  direction 
by  navigable  estuaries,  there  was  small  need  to  burden  the 
people  with  the  cost  of  a  railroad.  Their  opinions  were  over 
ruled  and  the  road  was  built,  and  perhaps  not  in  the  most 
economical  way.  The  people  of  the  island,  unwilling  to  submit 
to  the  additional  taxation  necessary  to  raise  money  to  equip  and 
operate  the  road,  began  to  think  it  would  be  wiser,  after  al) 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Canadian  government  and  join  th. 
Confederation.     Accordingly,  after  sending  two  delegations  tc 
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Ottawa,  t«'rmH  of  union  wnv  aynt'd  upon  atid  Prime  Edward 
TslantI  l)eniMi»'  a  j>roviii.i.  ,if  Canada  in  IsT.t.  (  anaiia  conmcntcil 
to  take  ov<T  tli«  raiinmd,   which  then  Ih?- 


«-ani»>  part  of  tho  Inton-olotiial  svstpm. 


P.  E.  Island 

Joins  Canada.        4   ,     ,        ,      .      ,      .    , 

As  hasU'«'ri  aht-ady  n-latnl,  tlicpeoph-  of 
Princ*'  Edward  Island  wt-ii'  very  anxious  to  obtain  tlicir  farms 
from  tho  landlords  who  inlu-ritcd  titles  to  the  •■states  jjranttsi 
more  than  a  hiindre<l  years  U'tor.-.  liy  om-  of  the  terms  of  miion 
the  Dominion  of  Caiuula  unilert<M»k  to  aihanee  tho  money  necen- 
sary  to  purehase  these  estates.  A  law  wtis  ixissed  c«.miK"lling  the 
proprietors  to  sell  their  pi-ofwrty  to  the  provineial  government. 
All  the  tenants  were  then  allowed  to  pur.rhase  the  'and  at  a 
fair  price  and  so  In-come  freeholders.  Since  IH7:\  CaniMla  ha.s 
stretched  fronj  the  Atlantic  t<j  the  rueitic  and  from  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  to  the  shon-s  of  the  Arctic  0«-ean.  Tho  amient 
colony  of  Newfoundland,  though  often  invito!  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Dominion,  still  n-niains  an  indejK-ndent  colony. 

Great  numb<'rs  of  people  liave,  since  the  lH'<,'inning  of  the 
twentieth  century,  come  into  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
from  the  United  States,  from  Great  Britain  and  from  European 
countries.  At  the  {H^titiim  of  these  |HH)ple  the  two  new  prov- 
inces of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed  in  1905. 


CHAPTER   XL. 


RULERS  OF  THE  DOMINION. 

TllR  first  ;.'<>v«'rnor-gem'rul  uiulrr  t'oiifi ■deration  was  T^uil 
Moiifk.  Hp  wiis  succ(H-(l»'»l  in  tin'  fnlltiwinj;  year  l)y  r>»»«l 
Lisjjar,  aiul  in  1H72  Ixnl  PuHlrin  iK't-aine  f,'<)vcni<>r-K<'nfral 
«»f  Caruuia.  Tliis  nnhk'nian  was  riihly  <n<l(>we«l  witli  tlutsf 
qualities  for  wliiih'  nn-n  ar«!  Ixitli   adniin-d   and  Im-IommI.      He 

travflli'tl  over  tho  l»'nj,'th  ainl 
Im-adtli  of  Canada,  and  took  yn-at 
pains  to  inform  liinist-lf  of  tln' 
n'.s«)urf«'s  of  tl  >  country  and  tin- 
iuH}ih  of  its  oiHjpU'.  Hv  strovH  to 
foMt«'r  feeliiifjH  of  }{oo«lwiU  lM't\M't'n 
this  cohiny  and  tlie  niotlnT 
c4Hintry,  and  at  the  same  tinu- 
he  in>pres.sed  tipon  the  states 
men  of  England  the  value  of  h«  r 
gri'at  American  possession.  His 
example  has  Ixt-n  followed  liy 
other  representatives  of  tin 
sovereiirn.  From  1H78  to  lSf<.! 
the  j^overnor-j^eneral  was  the  ^Mar- 
(juis  of  Jjorne,  now  the  Duke  <>f 
Argyie.  His  wife,  tho  Princess  Louise,  tlaughter  of  Queen 
Victoria,  accomi«inied  lier  liusljanil  to  Ottawa.  Duriii;,' 
their  i-esidence  in  Canad.i,,  and  since  their  return  to  Great 
Britain,  tho  noble  nianiuis  and  his  royal  consort  have  ever 
shown  themselves  waini  and  appreciative  friends  of  the  colony. 
Lord  I^insdowne,  liord  Staidey  of  Preston,  now  Loi-d  Derln. 
the  Earl  of  Abei-deen,  the  Earl  of  Minto  and  Earl  Grey  hav  • 
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MM.-0  fill.'il  thf  {K>MtiMn  of  K'<'Vf'm..r-«i.uei.i:.  Whil,.  in  «  h,-\{. 
«<.v,.niin«  rolony  th.'  iv|,n.s,.„futiv,s  .,f  tl..-  ...\,.r,.ij.ti  may  not 
.•nt«-r  into  party  .•ontosts,  y.-t  tli.ir  |KTsnnal  .|iialiti..s,  «h  well 
as  thfir  hi«li  |H.siti.,n,  givo  tlhin  «i>at  intltitMu-..  m  j.ijl.li,.  ami 
wH.-ial  atVairs. 

Wlmt«'v..r  may    Im-    sai.j   ..t"    tli.-    intln.'nro  „f  tlip   c;..v,.|  ,..-i. 
<!i'iu'ml,  til.'  ival    iiiI.ms  of   tli..  .ninitry   an-   tl..-    FicmJ.f  .mkI 
tlio    ni.-enlM'iN   of    liis  cal.im-t.       We    |,uv.-    s«^.n    t|,„;    ,i„.   (  „„. 
wrvativo  piv«>rnni)'nt  of   Sir 
•Fohn   A.    Maci|oiial<l    was  in 
|m74  HiK'CJHf It'll  liy  a  I.ilx'ial 
aiiinini>«tration     imhIit    tlu^ 
Icaiiersliip  of  tln^  Hun.  Ah'x 
ander    Markrnzir.        Diininj; 
Mr.  Mackenzif'H  tt'rin  of  otficr 
t  lu're    were    hard    t  i  ni  o  k  . 
( 'anada  was  no  worwi  off  than 
lii'r  lU'iKhlMirs,  hut  th«;  people 
j<rewr   d  i  seoti  ttui  ted   un<l 
lilamed  the  governnjent. 
Sir  Jolin  A.  Macdonald  pi-o- 
posed   that    the   trade   policy 
"f    tlio    country    slnxild    be 
changed.       Instead     of     the 
old  system   of  imposing  li^ht   import  duties   f(.r   revenue   pur- 
poses only,  he  proposed  that  lie.ivy  duties   should    Ik;   charged 
I'll  all  goods  that  eouhl  l«.  manufactured  in  Canaila.      In  this 


The  National 
Policy. 


way    he    hoped    to  estalili>h   and    hiiild    up 
manufactures,     jind     thereliv     increase     the 


T 


wealth     and     population     of    the    country, 
lis  .system  of    protection   to  native  industrie-i   was  ealled  the 


le-i 
ational  Policy.      Tn  spite  of  the  aru'uments  of  the  free  trader 
ill 
fortunes 


declan^l   that  while   the  National  Pol 
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of  a  few  manufacturers  the  money  would  come  out  of 
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the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and  iiietlianics  who  consumed  most 
of  the  gtKxls,  the  majority  of  the  people  vote<l  for  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  the  National  Policy.  Since  1879  there  ha\(' 
been  no  great  changes  in  the  customs  duties.  Such  clianges 
would  seriously  disturb  the  industries  estahlishe«l  in  the  country, 
moreover  the  expenses  of  the  govennnent  and  the  great  public 
work?  demand  large  sums  of  money,  which  are  still  raised  by 
customs  duties. 


SIR  DONALD  PEAK,  8KI.KIRK8.      (NRAH  EAGLE  PASS.) 

In  1898  the  Liberal  government,  under  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 
made  a  change  in  the  tariff  by  which  certain  exports  of  Great 
Britain  were  allowed  to  enter  Canada  under  lower  duties  th*-  . 
the  same  articles  imported  from  other  countries. 

With  the  return  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  power  in  1879,  .i 
new  railroad  syndicate  was  foimed.  This  company  n-ceived  an 
immense  sum  of  money  and  enormous  grants  of  land  to  indue, 
it  to  undertake  the  work  of  con^.ractin-,'  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railroad.  It  w^nt  to  work  with  great  energy,  and  in  the  yeai 
1885  the  last  spike  of  the  road  was  driven  at  Eagle  Pass,  in  tin 
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A  Great 
Statesman. 


Selkirk  mnj?.',  hy  Sir  Diinjild  Smith  (now  jAm\  Stratlu-ona). 
Engineeiinj,'  .lirt'.cultics  wliidi  .secn»Hl  insurmoiiiitHhln  had  Iwcn 
overcome  and  ono  of  the  finest  railroa<ls  in  the  world  was  built 
across  the  Dominion  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Sir  John  Macdonald  remainwl  premier  of  Canada  till  his 
death  in  1891.  Fr<mi  the  year  1841,  when  as  a  young  man  of 
twenty-nine  he  entered  parliament,  John  A.  Macdofiald  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  Canadian  aflfairs,  and  when  at  the  age 
of  se\enty-six  death  called  the  veteran  states- 
man from  the  task  of  tiding  the  people  he  had 
done  so  much  to  inspire  with  a  national 
spirit,  friends  and  oppoiK-nts  alike  hastened  to  <lo  him  honor. 
Queen  Victoria  made  the  wife  who  had  Ix'en  so  faithful  a  help- 
mate to  him  a  baroness  in  her  own  right.  His  lalxtrs  in  the 
cause  of  tlie  Empire  were  re<;ogni/e<l  by  a  memorial  service  in 
Westminster  Abbey  and  a  tablet  to  his  memory  place<]  in 
St.  Pauls  Cathedral. 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonalds  greatest  politi(!al  o[)iM»nent  was 
(!eorge  Brown,  the  editor  of  tlic  Toronto  (f/ohp.  Brown,  who 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  fought  witli  gieat  Ixildness  the  abuses 
in  the  system  of  governmei.t  in  his  ad(ipte<l  cnuntrv.  He  heljwd 
to  briiig  alM)ut  the  abolition  of  the  Cleigy  Reserves  and  Seig- 
iieurial  Tenure,  lie  contended  for  representation  accordinir  to 
population,  was  a  wann  advocate  of  Becipiocity  and  a  devout 
U'liever  in  the  princii)les  of  Fiee  Trade.  Tiie  part  that  he  t<x)k 
in  bringing  about  Confederation  we  have  already  seen.  An 
iflective  public  speaker  and  an  al)le  writer,  (jieorge  Brown  did 
not  lielieve  in  compromises  but  took  the  m  ist  direct  way  to 
accomplish  the  ends  at  which  he  aimed.  In  iNi'^O  his  career  was 
lilt  short  while  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  t>f  life  by  a  bullet  fire«l 
by  a  drunken  workman. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  Premier  of  Canada  from  \!<7:i  to  1878, 
was  one  of  tlie  most  honest  ami  upiight  of  men.  Jt  is  given  to 
f'ew  to  command  as  he  did  the  resp<H't  and  esteem  of  politicians 
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of  all  parties.  For  neither  friend  nor  foe  would  he  swerve 
from  what  he  Itelieverl  to  be  tlie  path  of  duty.  After  the  Con- 
servatives succeeded  to  power  he  resigned  the 
leadership  of  his  party  to  Edward  Blake,  a 
Toronto  lawyer  of  unquestioned  ability.  Blake 
chose  the  field  of  Imperial  j)olitics  and,  resigning  liis  positi«»n 
in  Canaila,  went  to  Great  Biitain,  where  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   British   parliament.      His  place  as  leader  of  the 

Opposition  was  filled  by  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  who  has  since  1896 
been  the  Premier  of  Canada. 

When  Sir  John  Macdonald 
died  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
John  Abbott,  a  memlier  of  his 
cabinet.  This  premier,  who 
was  an  old  man,  resigned  on 
account  of  illness,  and  Sir  John 
Thompson,  &  distijiguislunl  N«>va 
Scotia  lawyer,  took  his  j)lace. 
In  1893  the  Premier  went  to 
Paris  to  take  part  in  the  Berini; 
Sea  arbitration.  'J'lie  next  yeai' 
he  visited  England,  when,  as  a 
ri'waitl  for  his  services,  the 
Queen  made  him  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Within  a 
few  days  the  world  was  shocked  by  the  news  of  Sir  Jt)hn 
Thompson's  sudden  and  untimely  d(>ath.  The  fourth.  Premier 
of  the  Conservative  party,  elected  in  1891,  was  Mackenzie 
Bowell.  When  Premier  Bowcll  acccpte<l  the  hwlership,  the 
country  nvus  agitate*!  by  the  ^'anitoba  School  Question.  The 
Manitoba  government  in  1890  had  passed  an  act  which 
establishe<l  a  systi-m  of  free  and  unsectarian  sch<M)ls  within  the 
province.  Previous  to  that  year  education  luid  U'xm  largely 
controlled  by  the  clergy,  and  religion  had   been  taught  in  the 
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schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  ai»l  Church  of  England  clergy 
dwlared  that,  under  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  province  ha<l  no  right  to  pass  a  law  which  deprive*! 
Schools  and  *^*'*^'"  "^  **'^  privilege  of  having  the  d.K-trincs 
Religion.  "^  *^'*'''"  '"''''8*°"  taught  to  their  chihiren  in 

the  public  schtwls.      The  matter  went  from 
one  court  to  the  other,  and  at  last  the  Privy  Council  of  Kngland 
decided  that  the  Parliament  of  ManitoU  had  acted  within  its 
rights.     From   this  decisi.fri   there   was   no  appeal.     Then   the 
Manitobans  who  were  discontentefl  with  the  act  l)es<)ught  the 
Dominion  government  to   pass   a  law  giving  them   what  tliev 
desireil.      This  in  certain  cases  the  Df.minion  jtarliament  hail 
power  to  do,  though  the  right  had  never  Ix-en  exercised.     The 
Conservative  party  agi-eed   to  support  a  measure  of  i-emedial 
legislation.     TliJ're   were,  however,  divisions   in  the  party,  and 
Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  resigned.     Sir  Charles  Tupper,  who  had 
l)een  FTigh  Conmiissioner  for  Canada  in  England,  returned  and 
took  the  leadership  <»f  the  Conseivativcs.     Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  the  Liberals,  who  ha<l  all  along  oppostnl  interference 
with  provincial  affairs,  were  returned  to  power.     Their  leader. 
Sir   Wilfrid    Ljiurier,    hail    influence   enough    to   persuade  the 
Manitoba  government  to  allow  religion   to  lie   taught  in   the 
public  schools  without  in  any  other  way  JTiterfering   with  the 
system  of  education  establislunl  by  the   Manitoba  S(h(K)l  Act. 
The    Laurier   government    has    since    1896    l)een    three    times 
leturne*!  to  power. 

It  is  t(M)  early  yet  to  give  even  a  l)n»'f  ic view  of  (lie  acts  of 
the  LilH'ral  govennnent,  nor  is  there  space  for  it  here.  \Ve 
must  return  now  to  relate  the  stniy  of  the  strond  reliellion 
in  the  North-West  and  to  <oiisi(ler  Canada's  dealings  with  the 
outside  worhl. 
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THE  SASKATCHEWAN  REBELLION. 

Whkn,  ill  1.S70,  Manit()V)a  was  or;,'anize<J  into  a  province,  tlic 
imiiu'iise  extent  of  land  drained  by  the  Saskatchewan  and  tlic 
Mackenzie,  with  their  network  of  tributary  hikes  and  rivers, 
i-eceived  the  name  of  tho  North-West  Territories.  Till  then 
the  land  of  the  setting  sun  had  rarely  IxH^n  tnxlden  by  the  foot 
«)f  civilized  man.  The  buffalo,  in  countless  herds,  fed  on  tlie 
rich  grass  of  its  Ixjundless  prairie  and  affordt^l  to  the  Indiiin 
not  only  fowl,  but  also  material  for  clothing  and  tents.  Deei 
and  other  game  were  plentiful,  but,  as  bread  is  to  civilized  man, 
so  the  buffalo  was  to  the  Indian  his  chief  dependence.  No 
sooner  did  Canada  come  into  [Missession  of  the  huntin"  <'idun<ls 
Driven  "^    ^^^  Hudson's  Jiay  Company  than    the 

Farther  West  ''"'''"'^  began  to  move  west  and  lu.rtli. 
Treaties  w<>re  made  with  them.  They  gave 
up  the  freedoMM)f  the  plains  ami  confined  themselves  to  lands 
reserved  for  them  by  the  govermnent.  Hut  the  buffalo  rapidU 
disapjM'ared,  and  the  Indians  became  dependent  on  the  govern 
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ment  for  f...\  ,„,1  HothinK.  Tn  1^7.1  the  Ho„.  David  Laiirl 
was  appwntoi  li^!itPnant-Kovern..r  of  the  North-West  He 
w«8  asHisted  i,.  hin  ,lur,es  },y  a  cuncil  of  thi,^  .nnnlnMN  T}.e 
governor  m*ie  his  J.o.uh  i,.  Hattlefonl,  t}..-,,  the  ,upiUl  of  the 
Temton^.  Mr.  I.nni  ..,„  won  tl.e  aflfection  and  ,es,HH.t  of 
the  Indmns.  He  ne^.-r  dtM.eive,i  the...,  hut  t,vat*.l  the,,,  with 
•such  h.„.nes.  a„d  ki„d,.Hs.  that  the  i„rt„enee  of  the  tall  whit,, 
chief  was  powerful  even  a.nong  tl..-  ,„ost  distant  an.i  s,iva.',. 
tnbes. 

When  the  fertility  of  the  .Saskatchewan  Vall,.y  In^-a...,. 
known,  settlers  from  h:,tstem  Canada,  from  Great  Hi-itnin  and 
fn.m  some  <,f  the  ove.-peopled  countries  of  KurofM.,  In-^ran  U, 
arrive.  They  h.ul  Inx-n  p,-ec-eded  in  l.s70  l.v  the  .liscontentni 
half-breeds,  who  left  Manitoba  during  and  after  the  Kcd  Riv,.,- 
rebellion  of  1869. 

In    1881    Governor    I^^ird    was    suc(;ee«le«l    by    H(,n     Efhw 
Dewdney.     The    four   <iist.i,.ts    of    AnH.,t.i,     AssinilK.ia,    sL 
katchewan  and  Athabasca  were  form(.d  tVom  the  te.rito.y,  an.l 
the  capital    was   move,!    to   Ke-ina.     Otherwise   there  was,    as 
yet,   no  chanjjo  in   the  goveiimient  of  the   No.th  West  T«.rri- 
tories.     Order  was  maintaine.1  by  the  mounted  p<,IiiT,  who  wei-e 
stationed   at    wide  intervals  through   the  country,   an.J   whose 
bravery  and  devotion  to  duty  n.ade  them  a  t.'.roV  to  evil-diH-.s 
of  all  races.     One,  and  peihaps  the  chief  and  most  difficult  of 
their  duties,  was  to  prever.t  the  sale  of  li,,,.,,,-  to  Indians,  who 
<-..uld    not   control    their   caving    tV.r   strong   d.ink,   and'  who 
suffered  even  more  than  white  men  fi-o.u  its  bml  efli.cts. 

As  time  went  on,  the  half-bree<ls  iM-gan  to  fear  that  their 
lands  to  which  tiuy  had  no  titles,  would  be  tfiken  from  them 
and  sohl  to  the  settle,-s  who,  now  that  the  Canadian  Pacific 
lailroad  was  nearing  completion,  w<.,e  arriving  in  great  numliers. 
Huffalo  were Imoming  sca.ce,  and  the  Indian  tiilx-s  fea,«Ml  hunger 
•iiid  giew  restless,  l^.uis  Hiel,  «i,o  ha.l  been  an  outlaw  since 
Ihe   first    relK-llion,    was  allowed    to    .eiuin   t<.  Canada.       The 
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requests  f...-  titles  to  tl.eir  lands  which  the  half-breeds  had  «ent 
to  Ottawa  had  been  disregarded  by  cureless  officials,  and  Biel, 
finding  the  soil  ready  once  again  for  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
and  disloyalty,  lH>l.lly  raised  the  standard  of  rel.ellion  on  the 
18th  of  March,   1885.     Soon  the  half-breeds  to«.k  up  arms,  and 
the  little  groups  of  white  settlers  fled  in  terror  to  the  stations  of 
the  mou,.ted  p..lice.     Many  of  the  Indian  tribes  also  took  the 
war-path.     The  uDst  formidable  of  these  was 
liie»    Bt'ar,    whose    reserve    was    between    the 
nKHJiiteil  police  station   of  Fort  Pitt  and  the 
little  white  settlement  of  Frog  Lake.     In  coin- 
iiuind  of  Fort  Pitt  was  Francis  Dickens,  a  son 
of  the  great  novelist,   with  a  force  of    about 
thirty  men.      Nearer    Battleford   the  Indians 
were  under  the    leadership  of  a    chief  callefl 
Poundmaker.      Farther  west  there  was  danger 
of  a  rising  among  tiie  warlike  Blackfeet. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1885  all  Canada  was 
ai-oused  by  the  alarming  news  that  the  half- 
breeds  or  Metis  of  the  Saskatchewan,  under 
Gab.  iel  Dumont,  had  defeated  a  detachment  of 
utnss'eu  police  and  volunteers  at  Duck  Lake, 
BIO  BEAR.  near  Prince  Albert.     This  was  followed  by  the 

far  more  alarming  intelligence  that  Big  liear  was  on  the  war- 
path, and  that  his  braves  had  niassacreil  the  men  at  Frog 
Lake,  carried  ofl"  tiie  women  and  childivn,  and  compelled  the 
mounted  police  to  abandon  Fort  Pitt.  Speedily  the  90th  Rifles 
were  despatched  from  Winnipeg,  and  this  regiment  was  joine<l 
at  Qu'Appelle  by  a  large  and  well-e(iuipi>ed  force  under  General 
Middleton.  The  soldiers  were  cariied  the  greater  pait  of  the 
way  on  the  newly-cnstructed  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ;  an<l 
although  there  were  gaps  in  the  roail  and  a  long  march  (.f  somr 
three  hundr.^i  miles  to  Ik-  taken  by  the  main  column  after  it 
left  the   railroad,  these  untrietl  soldiers  hurried  forward  with 
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the  arflor  ami  ••inJuraricc  of  vHt'ians.  A  (IcIarlinM'iil  uml.i 
General  Strangp  was  sent  by  way  of  Cal^jni y  to  Edmonton  to 
fight  Bij,'  B«-iir,  wliiUi  aiiotlier  inii|i>i'  Coloru'l  Ott.-i-  iiiiirilu'<l 
northward  to  reli.v.'  BHttlcfonl.  Tin-  half  l)iv.^|s  iumIci-  Duniont 
fought  bravely  and  well  at  Fish  Creek  and  at  liat.K-he,  but 
werebeat<'n  by  Middleton.  Otter  relievi"*!  Kattleford,  but  whs 
defeated  by  Ponndinaker  at  (Jiit  Knife  CwU,  altlioiiu'li  the 
Indian  ehief   called  l)ack   his  braves   whni  he   fonnd   that  his 
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wigwams  were  safe.  General  Htran^e  rejiescd  Kdmontun,  an.l 
one  of  his  otticers.  Major  Steele,  rescued  liig  iWr's  i>risoners, 
find  drove  him  and  his  band  northward. 

Tliel  was  captured,  but  Duniont  escap«><l.  The  Indian  chiefs 
either  surrendere<l  or  were  taken  prisoiu-i-s,  and  by  niidsuininer 
the  rebellion,  like  one  of  the  sudden  storms  of  the  north-west, 
was  over  and  the  country  was  at  peace  again.  Riel.  tiiis  tin»e, 
suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes,  and  eight  of  the  leading  rebels 
among  the  Indians  were  put  to  death. 
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RELATIONS  TO  THE  EMPIRE. 

Whilk  Canada  is  a  self-j^ov*  .niii^  colony  it  is  not  an  indo- 
pendent  state.  England  reHeiv«>H  to  herself  the  power  of  dis- 
allowing any  act  passed  by  th«  Cunajlian  Parliament,  btlt  she 
does  not  interfere  with  legislation  except  when  it  affects  her 
relations  with  a  foreign  nation.  No  treaty  except  commercial 
ones  can  be  made  by  Can.uia,  but  it  has  binrome  the  practice  to 
give  the  colony  representation  on  the  board  of  commissioners 
that  makes  a  tn'aty  in  which  its  interests  are  concerned.  The 
highest  court  of  appeal  is  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Governor-General  is  appointed  by  the  British  government 
without  any  dirt»ct  reference  to  the  wishes  of  Canadians. 
England  has  now  entruste<l  the  fortresses  of 
Canada  to  Canadian  troops,  and  there  are  many 
Canadians  well  trained  in  arms  and  ready  to 
defend  their  native  land  or,  as  recently  in  the  South  African 
war,  to  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  motheiland.  At  the 
same  time,  Canadians  are  all  assured  that  if  the  need  should 
ever  conje,  England  would  spare  neither  blood  nor  treasure  to 
keep  their  true  North-land  within  the  empire  to  which  it  would 
ever  he  attached. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  British  and 
colonial  statesmen  began  to  think  seriously  of  some  plan  by 
which  the  different  parts  of  the  British  empire  could  l>e  drawn 
closer  together.  The  railroad,  the  steamship  and  the  telegraph 
have  done  much  to  overcome  distance.  Australia,  Canada. 
India  and  Africa  have  ceased  to  be  mere  names  to  one  another, 
and  the  mothers  of  the  old  land  who  send  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  colonies  no  longer  bid  tuem  a  lifelong  ftirewell. 
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Kacli  ii»   (Jifjil,   Kiiijiin's  diNtaiit  |Mi>,M'.ssiu»i,  •  .>iitril>iiti>.s  in  s4iiim- 

Ar'^vrr  \„  tlio  iircls  ..r  lii\mi.-s  of  tl, I li.-i  hmil.  aii<l  ii-n'iv»'> 

in  n-tiiiii  tli»' pnHlu.is  .if  li,.|-  loniiis  iiikI  t'u.tui  ics.  Kiwli  U^tkH 
Ixuk  with  i.ii.lc  ii|H>ri  tl.c  Mi  ii^'-.'l«>s  of  tin-  Hiitish  nw«.  for 
fr<'«'il.iin  and  makt's  h.-f  (,xm,  tin-  trciiMii.'s  ..f  liL-iatiiiv  in  tlir 
motlici-  l(»nM;t,f.  On  <-\.iy  ^a  I  lie  «l;nr  "f  Knylan«l  i> 
tin-  jih'djii-  of  sjiffty  and  |ti<>t<'t(ion.  |iy  many 
.'liuioMs  wurd^and  deeds  (.^uccn  Victoria, 
diniiiic  licr  l"ini  ii  i;:n,  .s1io\\»hI  that 
sln>  hore  a  nidther's  lo\e  to  lier 
distant  sidijccts,  while  Kiiij; 
Kilward  has  treated  colonial 
statesnit  n  and  .-olonial  tnMtps 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  tlu-m 
ff'el  that  he  is  imt  oidy  tlir 
so\(  reij{n  to  whom  tiiey  owi- 
alle;,'iaiu'e,  Ixit  the  warm  and 
s\  Mipathiziri;,'  friend  of  eveiy  jmrt  of 
the  ;.'reat  em|)ire  over  svliiili  lie  rules. 
Whether  the  f^eniiis  of  .stat«'smci»  will 
l)e  snceessful  in  fory;in,i(  new  Ixmils  «»f  empiiv  or  not, 
there  are  not  wantinj^  jiriMifs  of  ilie  str'-njL'th  of  the 
old  ties  of  lo\«'  and  loyalty.  Tn  .sjieakin-,'  of  Nova  Seotia,  we 
ha\e  seen  that  colonial  soldiers  of  the  middle  of  last  centiirv 
\v«'iti  ready  to  shed  their  hl<M)d  for  the  motlier  country.  In  the 
war  of  ISI-J  and  in  the  reU'llions  of  lf<;{7,  l.><71  and  iSSo. 
Canadians  proved  themsclvts  prepainl  to  die  in  defence  of 
Britain's  tlai;.  In  i^^l  Caiuidian  hoatnini  helped  to  ccmvey 
Ilritish  tr(K)i)s  when  tli'-y  vainly  went  to  the  relief  of  Oordon 
at  Khartoum,  and  General  Kitoiieiier  pi-oved  the  value  of 
Canadian  engineers  in  the  Soudanese  war. 

In  1899  Great  Britain  deel.ired  war  a;u'Hinst  the  republics  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  ()raiij;i'  Free  St>ite.  As  time  went  on  it 
W-ame  evident  that  nothim,'   iiut    the  complete  coiKjuest  of  the 
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TranHvaAl  would  t-los*'  tin-  w/ir.  Tlic  •  ulonins  shw  that  (trwit 
Britain  would  be  glud  of  tlifir  help.  Kn »iii  evBry  province  of 
Canada  young  men  haNten<>d  U>  offer  their  mtvjwh  to  the  Queen. 
In  the  trcuflieH  <»f  PwiiilflM'rg  the  >;iillantry 
of  the  CanHiliun  tnK>p8  won  a  victory  for  the 
Empins  and  before  the  fall  of  Pretoria 
(in  \*M)'2)  enjiwl  the  war,  the  VDluiitt-era  [»r..vefl  that  they  could 
not  only  fi«ht  with  danh  and  bravery  but  also  emiure  with 
fortitude  the  hardshipH  of  a  sohlier's  life.  Vmlcr  the  firo  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  long,  ha«l  march  and  by  the  eamp  fire, 
comrades  from  all  p»irtH  of  the  empire  learne<i  each  other's 
worth,  and  England  pr«)v«-d  that  colonial  loyalty  was  mon* 
than  a  name.  At  bin  own  cost  a  Canadian,  I>»rd  Stratheona, 
equipped  a  company  of  horse.  During  the  war  Canadian  nurses 
added  their  gentle  miniHtrations  to  those  of  their  British  sinters, 
and  since  its  clo8«»  Canadian  teachers  have  ixen  engaged  in 
fitting  the  children  of  the  Transvaal  for  the  duties  of  citizensliip 
in  a  British  colony  and  perhaps,  Un>,  in  hasteuin-r  the  fulfilment 
of  the  dream  of  the  poet  who  wrote  : 

" Till  the  war-dnim  throbbed  no  lontrer,  and  t he  batlle-flatfi*  were  furled. 
In  the  parlinnient  uf  uiun,  the  federution  of  the  world." 


CHAPTKK  XLIII. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

Whilk  tho  work  i,i  f..rmii.-  tli.-  C.)iif...l,.mti..„  -.vus  still 
inconipl.-t..,  Sir  John  A.  Ma.d.Minl.l  was  ask.Ml  to  «.•  to  Wiwh- 
in«t..ri  to  act  as  iiioriilK-r  of  a  joint  coiiunisHioii  for  tli.?  piiiiiow 
of  wttlinj<  .|UfstioiiH  in  .lisputo  l).tw.-.ri  Kn-land  uml  \]w 
UniUtl  State's    -<iuf.stioiis  wUk-h  clow>ly  coiuTrmMl  ('HnatlH. 

As  ue  l.uv*.  ahviuly  Mvn,  the  jxHipI,.  of  tiir  Tnit.^l  Stat^^H 
wei-e  Hilary  with  Knulaiid  on  afcoinit  of  Ii.t  atlitu.l,.  «hirin«  tli»> 

Remem*  "^red     *'  ''  ^'"'    ^^*'*"'  ^'"'*  ^'"«""  wiw  h;ivih1  it 

the  Alabama  ^''^  »''"ii''mlMT<<l  that  (inut  HHtfiin  had 
treated  thi"  rt'ln-l  stat^'M  as  a  nation.  Thos«. 
shipowners  and  merchants  wh<^'  pro|M'rty  hmi  Ijeen  HeimI  and 
whose  trade  luwl  Ikch  ruined  hy  tJie  Alabama  and  other  southern 
cruisers,  clanioretl  for  compensation.  A  hir;,'e  party  «ont«'nd»ii 
that  much  of  the  loss  of  hfe  and  profH^rty  (huin-,'  the  comhidinK 
years  of  tlie  war  was  caused  hy  help  yiven  to  relnis  hv  the 
A'abania.  England  had  alreiwiy  offcretl  to  allow  impartial 
juilges  t«  decide  liow  much  slie  really  owe<l  the  Tnitcd  States 
for  the  harm  n«suiting  from  lier  negli5,'cnce  or  lier  fault  in 
allowing  the  siaithern  cruisers  to  put  to  sea  fi..m  a  liritish 
fxjrt,  but  this  reasonable  oti'er  was  refused. 

Now  that  Canatla  was  alwMit  to  e.xtend  licr  iMirders  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  it  iKuame  necessary  to  settle  the  San  Juan 
difficulty.  When  the  Oregon  treaty  was  sigiuMl  the  49th 
paiallel  was  made  the  southern  boundary  of  the  British  p<isses- 
sions  from  the  Lake  of  the  Wo<hIs  to  the  Pacific  0<ean.  In 
oi-der  to  leave  the  whole  of  Vancuuvei-  Island  to  Great  Britain, 
the  boundary  line  was  made  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuea, 
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8KKTCH   MAP  OK  lURO  AKCHIHKI.AOO,  SHOWING  THK  THKKK 
CHAN.N'KLS, 

1.  Line  claimed  ..y  the  United  States.    2.  Proposed  middle  ,h.innel. 
S.  Jvine  claimed  by  (Jreiit  Britain. 

United  States.  A  temporary  settleniet.t  had  \yoen  made,  allow- 
ing the  subjects  of  both  nations  to  occupy  the  islands.  Th.. 
tune  had  now  con,e  to  put  an  end  to  this  unsatisfactory  stat. 
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The 
Fisheries. 


Oil   Iht   ,.;nt    On.;..i,-,    .1.. ,|    t)„.l    s],..    |.;„|    s,.tl,.,..,l   l...ss  .,f 

life  ami  |>i„|,.Tty  l.y  tl...  F,..,mn  ...i-K.  ul,i.l,  tl.r  rnit,.,l  Stat-s 
should  hav,.  intcif.T...!   to  ,,.vx..„t.      l{„t  n.-itl.T  tin,  Alahama 
claims,  til..   San  Jnau  I...nM.lHiy,  nor  ev...  ti.e  K-niai.  tio-.l.!,. 
affirt.'d    Canada    so    nearly   as   tl..'    lislici-i.-H  dis- 
pute.      Tiy  til."  ivcipiority  tivaty  Vnit.-d  Stat.-s 
tisluTin.-n    I'lijoy.'d    npial     ii.i,dits    in    tii.>    t.iii- 
lorial   wat.Ts   of   the   British  i-oloiii,.s   with    fisl„.,M..-n    of    X.-w 
Bninswi.k,   Nova  N.-otia,   Piin.-.-   Kdvvui.I    Tslun.l   an.l   (Mel...,-. 
With  the  ahrojration  ..f   that  tr.>aty  tli..y  .-..as,,!   f,,  h,ive  any 
such  right,  hut  the  Neu-  Eii-lan.l  tishcriiM-n  w.-iv  imNviHing  to 
«ive  up  their  pr.,titahle  cinployrnent.     As  Kn-lan.l  hy  the  A.-t 
.)f  British  North  Am.Mi.-a  snnvn.l.'if.l  ail  claim   to  th.'  Cana- 
<Iian  fisheries,  it  l)eca.iie  iieeessaiy  f..i-  Canada  to   .I.>f,.„d   lu-r 
fishery  ri-hts  or  cme  to  some  a-rtvinent  l>v  whieh  the  Unit.'d 
States   should    pay   f.,r   the   fish    tak.-u   hy    h.-r   citi/.-ns   from 
Canadian  waters.      After   l..ng   an.l    careful    consnltati.,n    an.l 
deliberation  the  coininissioners  agrml  that  the  Alabama  claims 
sh.iuld  be  settled  by  an  impartial  trihuaal.     This  cunt  ni.'t  at 
Geneva  in  1872,  and  decreed  that  (Jreat  Britain  sh..ul.l  i.ay  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  fifteen  an.l  a  half  millions  .jf  dollars, 
which  was  promptly  done. 

The  San  Juan  boundary  was  refernnl  to  the  ail.itration  ..f 
the  Emp  ;r  of  Germany,  who  decid.'d  that  San  Juan  iM-longed 
to  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  govt.rnni.'nt  was  per- 
suaded by  England  to  with.h-aw  the  Fenian  claims,  in  return 
for  which  concession  the  mother  country  went  securitv  for  a 
loan  of  two  and  a  half  million  p.»iin.ls  sterling  to  helj)  hnild 
the  railway  across  the  continent. 

Dip«»Ute  '^^^^  fishery's  dispute  was  settled  in  this  way. 

Settled  '^''^  fishermen  of  both  nations  were  to  be  allowed 


parallel  of  not 
fi-ee  of   duty 


to  ply  their  calling  as  far  south  as  the  36th 
th  latitude ;  fish  and  fish-oil  were  to  Iw  admitted 
to   both   countries ;  hut    because    the    Canad 
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fislifiit's  Hie  so  mucli  iiion;  vulii.ilile  than  IIidm-  »»f  I  lie  UniU-*! 
States,  a  sum  of  money,  the  amuiint  of  which  was  t/O  hf 
Nettlffl  liy  ;m  impartifil  tribunal  to  nieft  at.  Halifax,  was  U. 
be  {uiiil  to  Canada.  This  arrangement  \\as  to  last  for  ten 
years,  and  could  then  lie  terminated  by  either  partv  on  giving 
two  years'  notii-e.  The  fisheries  commission  met  in  Halifax  in 
1877.  when  Mackenzie  was  premier,  and  decided  that  the  sum 
due  Canada  for  the  twelve  years  arrangwl  for  by  the  tr^'aty  of 
Washington  was  fi  -e  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
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The  United  States  gave  notice  in  1883  and  the  treaty  came 
to  an  end  in  1885.  As  before,  the  fishermen  refused  to  keep 
out  of  Canadian  waters  and  it  became  ■'"cessary  to  send  anne<i 
cruisers  to  guard  the  fisheries.  About  »s  time  the  question  of 
the  seal  fisheries  began  to  give  trouble  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  chief  breeding-grounds  of  the  seal  are  on  the  Pribilott" 
islands  in  Bering  Sea.  This  sea,  which  divides  Alaska  from 
Siberia,  is  one  hundred  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part  between 
the  Aleutian  islands  and  Asia.  The  Americans  declared  that 
the  whole  sea  and  all  the  seals  in  it  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  and  sent  war-ships  to  seize    any  sealing  vessels  found 
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there.  In  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  tlitit-  is  a  laii,'t'  sralinjj 
rteet,  and  owners  of  the  seized  vessels  called  upon  Eii;<land  to 
protect  them  in  the  piasuii  of  their  lawful  »'allitiy.  and  force  the 
American  government  to  pay  for  tlie  i)r<»p.Tty  taken  and  the 
losses  occasioned  to  ti.eir  husiness.  This  matter,  t<M).  was 
■lettleil  by  arbitration.  In  lKSt.'>  the  court  of  arliitration  met  in 
Paris,  and  representatives  frcnn  the  Vnited  States  and  I'anada 
placed  the  claims  of  their  respective  coinitries  In'foro  the  court. 

It  was  decidetl  that  the  United  States  owned  no  waters 
^.       .^      ,    .  beyond  the  three-mile  limit,  tiiat  the  stals 

The  Decision.  , ,  ,        ■  , 

were  wild  j  tnmals  an<l  as  such  w  .»•  not 
the  property  of  any  nation,  and  that  the  lTiiite<l  States  must 
pay  all  just  claims  of  the  Canadian  sealers. 

F<»r  the  protection  of  .seal  life,  however,  the  arbitration 
advised  that  both  nations  should  enfoi'ce  certain  lules  u|>on 
their  seal  hunters.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  Ihitish  and 
American  subjects  eni^aged  in  the  sealing  bu.siness,  ha\e  ever 
since  been  obliged  to  observe  a  close  season,  to  discontinue 
the  u.se  of  tirearm.s,  and  not  to  Innit  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
Pribiloff  islands.  These  rules  do  not  aH'ect  hunteis  of  other 
nations,  nor  do  they  interfere  with  the  opeiations  of  a  com- 
mercial company  which  has  the  privilege  of  killing  large 
numl)ers  «»f  seals  on  the  shores  of  the   Pril)iliitl'  isliunls. 

A  dispute  of  long  standing  concernini;  tiie  north-western 
boundary  of  Rritish  Columbia  was  finally  .settle<l  in  l'.H).i. 
When  the  United  States  purchase<l  Alaska  from  the  Itussians 
they  acquii'eil  with  the  j)eninsula  a  narross  strip  of  seacoast 
reachinj'  as  far  south  as  Portland  Channel.  The  eastern 
boundiirv  of  this  piut  of  Alaskan  territoiy  was 
^  deKned  in  terms  that  L,'a\e  rise  to  misii'iderstand- 
DlSpUte.  jjj_^^  1^^  lf<!M;  gol.l  was  dlscovere.l  in  the  sands 
of  the  Klondike,  a  tributary  of  the  Vnkmi  ii\.'r.  This 
stre.im  w.as  in  t!ie  ^llk^i•!  distr-rt.  se>\'  \\i-a\  Alaska.  The  djs- 
co\eiv  proved  t«)  be  a  \cry  inipoitant  one.  and  soon  goltl-seekers 
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from  all  puits  of  the  world  were  intjuiring  their  way  thither. 
The  easiest  and  iiiont  dii-ect  entrance  to  the  gold  bearing  district 
was  by  way  of  Lynn  Canal  or  channol,  one  of  the  numerous 
fionls  of  the  Pacitic  cojist.  British  Columbians  thought  they 
hatl  a  site  for  a  jmh  t  on  this  canal,  but  the  Americans  contende«l 
that  all  inlets  on  that  pjut  of  the  coast  belonged  to  them. 
Then  Iwth  Canada  and  the  United  States  felt  the  necessity 
of  settling  for  all  time  the  witlth  of  that  strip  of  seacoa.4 
lx?tween  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  conunission  consisting  of  I>»rd  Alverstone,  chief  justice 
of  England,  iilihu  Root,  Henry  C.  Lodge  and  George  Turner, 
for'  the  United  Sti^tes,  and  A.  B.  Aylesworth  and  Sir  Louis 
Jette,  on  behalf  of  Canada,  sat  in  London  and  decided  that 
the  width  of  the  territory  iH'longing  to  the  United  States 
extending  fr«)m  the  ptminsula  of  Ala.ska  to  Portland  Channel, 
should  measure  ten  marine  leagues  from  the  heads  of  the  inlets, 
and  not  from  the  .seacoast,  as  Canada  contended.  Jmh'e 
Armour,  who  had  been  appointed  as  a  Canadian  commissioner, 
died  while  the  conimission  Wfus  sitting.  Sir  Louis  Jette  and 
Mr.  Aylesworth  refused  to  sign  the  award. 

About  the  time  of  Confetleration  a  large  party  in  the  Unitetl 
States  wished  the  British  colonies  to  become  states  of  the  union, 
but  the  great  majority  of  colonists,  while  acknowledging  the 
prcjgressiveness  and  enterprise  of  their  neigh- 
bor, were  unwilling  to  break  the  tie  that  bound 
then)  to  the  mother  country.  In  1891  a  pro- 
positi, under  the  name  of  unrestrictc*!  recipr  ity,  that  Canada 
should  atlopt  "free  trade  with  the  United  States  and  a  common 
tariff  against  the  rest  of  the  world  "  diew  foith  such  a  strong 
protest  from  the  Canadian  people  as  convinced  the  world  that 
no  material  advantage  which  the  United  States  could  offer 
would  induce  Canadians  to  give  up  the  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way. 


Canadians 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


RETROSPECT. 

Tx)OKlv<j  bac-k  over  tlu!  forty  years  that  have  rlaps.-,!  sineo 
Confetleia<i(.u,  uc  paiisi.  to  ask  ouis,.!ves  whoth.-r  Ih..  «...<1h 
which  the  fathers  of  Coiift-doiation  had  in  vifw  haw-  U'vn 
attained.  Some  of  thoni  undoubtedly  have.  Since  1*«>7  (here 
has  never  been  any  ditliculty  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
country.  When  the  party  in  power  lost  the  confidence  of  th.^ 
people  there  has  always  been  i..iother  stiong  enough  to  take  up 
the  reins  of  government,  and  the  work  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration }m.s  gone  on  without  interruption. 

The  prairie  country 
has  lieconie  one  of 
the  great  granaries 
of  the  world,  and 
every  year  thf)usands 
of  acres  are  being 
added  to  the  area 
u!ider  cultivation. 
From  the  Hudsor^.s 
May  factory  of  Fort 
Garry  and  the  village 
in  its  neigliborhofMl 
has    sprung    the  i  nv  ..k  winvmm.. 

large  and  progressive  city  «>f  Winnipeg.  At  several  j)oiiits  in 
the  province  of  Manitoba  Ix-autit'iil  cities  have  I»een  built  in  the 
centre  of  prosperous  fiiiiiiiii.;  cumiiiuiiitii's.  The  great  v;(l!.-v  of 
the  Saskatchewan  is  beiuLT  rapidly  lilird  with  imhistriiMis  and 
ti.terprising  innnigrauts  from  the   United  States,  Great  I Jritain 
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and  Europe.  On  the  eastern  foothills  and  the  western  plateaus 
of  the  R(H:ky  Mountains  great  herds  of  cattle  and  bands  of 
horses  thrive  and  multiply.  In  the  milder 
climate  of  the  valleys  and  islands  of  British 
Columbia  orchards  are  beginning  to  rival 
Provinces.        ^j^^^  ^f   ^i^^.  fji^oua  Annapolis  valley  or  the 

southern  ptminnula  of  Ontario.  In  other  provinces  agriculture 
has  become  a  more  profitable  business,  tm  farmers  learn  to  apply 
the  latest  «ind  best  methods  for  the  improvement  of  crops  and  of 
stock.     This  is  very  noticeable  in  tlie  little  province  of  Prince 


TIPPUC  AND  OOKE  OVENH  AT  MICHEL. 

Edward  Island,  where  stock-raising  and  dairying  have  to  a  large 
extent  taken  the  place  of  the  mixed  farming  of  former  days. 
For  the  progress  in  farming  Canada  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
labora  of  enthusiastic  and  capable  officials  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  the  older  provinces  mines  have  been  devdoped,  but  it  is 
in  British  Columbia  that  the  greatest  mining  activity  has  pre- 
vails' Silver  and  lead,  copjKjr  and  gold,  as  well  as  iron,  have 
Ijeen  discovcj-ed  in  the  r«x;ks  of  southern  British  Columbia  and 
on  Vancouver  Island.  Smeltei-s  have  been  ei-ected,  and  among 
the  mountains  of  Kootenay  half  a  score  of  towns  have  sprung 
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up  and  HoiiM"  of  the^t'  have  gvowri  int<»  cities,  firettt  troUierH 
carry  coal  from  the  inineH  of  Varnoiiver  iHlaiid  to  California  •»n«l 
Stiuth  Anit  "ica,  and  the  Hineltera  of  the  Boundary  country  on 
both  Hides  of  the  line  get  their  fuel  from  the  Crowsne«t  Pass. 
Inexhaustible  as  these  coal  measures  seem,  othei"s  of  like  richness 
have  recently  been  discovered.  On  the  creeks  tributary  t<  -  the 
Upper  Fraser  and  in  the  mines  still  farther  north, 
hydraulic  machinery  haa  supjlantwl  placer  mining. 
The  great  gold  excitement  caustnl  by  the  disc<»very 
of  gold  in  the  Yukon  territory  has  drawn  thousands  of  people  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  given  rise  to  the  city  of  Dawson  and  some 
smaller  towns  near  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  modem  methods  of  canning  and  cold  storage  have  added 
value  to  the  earliest  of  all  Canadian  industries — the  fisheries. 
The  lumber  of  the  great  forests  of  the  Pacific  seacoast  finds 
markets  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  Asia  and  Gn>at  Britain, 
while  the  woods  of  middle  and  eastern  Canada  furnish  materia* 
for  the  factories  and  buildings  not  only  of  our  own  provinoeb 
but  of  the  neighboring  st&tes. 

Canada  is  a  great  commercial  country,  ranking  fourth  among 
th«  ship-owning  countries  of  the  world.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  the  shortest  route  between  Great 
Ci'itain  and  the  Orient  is  thro..^  Canada.  Swift  steamers 
cany  goods  from  England  to  its  depots  in  Halifax,  St.  John  or 
Montreal,  whence  they  are  conveyed  by  rail  to 
Vancouver,  and  thence  the  splendid  steam- 
ships of  the  Canadian  Pacific  company  trans- 
port them  to  Asiatic  ports.  A  line  of  fine  steamships  plies 
regularly  bt>tween  Canada  afl  Australia,  calling  on  the  way 
at  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  (;f  the  Pacific.  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  have  become  distributing  centres  for  the  trade  of 
China,  India  and  Japan  with  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Between  these  cities  and  nH>re  n<»;  licrn  p<»rts  on  th3  Pacific 
there  is  a  steady  ti-ade. 


Grea"- 
Steamsliips. 
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Sinoo  Ciinfi-ilcriitioii  tV"  peoplo  of  Cunmlu  havf  Icarnwl  to 
manufuctiirc  luuiiy  thingH  which  they  ffn-inrrly  iiii{Kirt(><l,  and  tl.<- 
ymploynicnt  tlms  affordi-d  has  enUUni  laryt'ly  t<»  the  gtviwth  of 
her  citii's.  Railways  now  conm-ct  all  important  industrial 
centres,  and  in  the  near  future  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  wiH 
open  up  the  northern  part  of  CanaiUi  for  settleuient  and  give 
another  highway  acroHa  the  Dominion  fri»m  sea  to  sea. 

The  advance  cf  education  has  kept  pace  with  Canada's 
material  pr(»gres8.  The  provinces  vie  with  eacl:  other  in  the 
excel'"nce  of  their  public  schools.  In  the  eastern  Maritime 
Provinces  and  "n  British  Columbia  the  schools  are  undenomi- 
national. In  Quebe(}  and  Ontario  there  are  sepa-ate  sc1um)1s, 
that  is,  one  set  of  schools  Tor  Protestants  ami 
another  for  Roman  Catholics.  In  Manitoba, 
while  the  school  system  is  not  a  separate  one, 
provision  has  been  made  for  teaching  those  chihhen  whose 
parents  desii-e  it  the  tenets  of  their  religion.  In  all  the  older 
provinces,  in  Manitol)a  and  in  Hritish  Columbia,  the'  e  are  colleges 
and  universities,  which  are  steadily  growing  in  resources  anc! 
improving  in  etHciency 

How  much  of  our  pii.^^ress  is  due  to  Confedemtion  cannot 
easily  bo  decided,  but  its  bittei-est  livii>g  opponents  njust  grant 
that  in  spite  of  failures  and  mistakes  a  good  Njginning  has  Ih-jmi 
made.  The  plans  wre  laid  by  the  men  of  the  Confedr  •  itien 
period.  Most  of  the  work  has  b  ;en  done  by  those  who  were 
children  then  or  who  have  been  aorn  since.  Canada's  future 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  and  givls  of  to-day,  and  it  dojM'nds 
on  their  industry,  intelligence,  patriotism  and  righteousness  to 
advance  her  another  step  towai-d  an  honorable  station  ii  the 
Imperial  houseliold,  or  it  may  be  to  win  for  I«;r  a  place  f^mong 
iho  family  of  nations. 


LIST  Ol-    IMPfJkTAXT    DATES 


IWN) 
\4»2 
1497 
I. KM) 
I.VJ3 
I.V34 
15.15 
154*2 
I5H3 

mtH 

I6()5 

mm 

IU21 

16-25 

1«'27 

)6>28 

1632 

1633) 

1649/ 

1635 

i;W2 

1645 

l(U)3 

1665 

1671 

1672 

1673 

1679 

1686 

!K89 

I6»() 

I7(t2 

1713 

I7S1 

1745 

1748 

1749 

1754 

1756 


Liof  Eru-soM  plants  a  o^lon.v  in  Vin.-I.u.d  in  North  A.n.-rua. 

t  uliiml  us  disioviTs  AmiTu a. 

John  Cabol  ilis.ini>rs  Canada. 

(litspard  Corlenal  •nrri.-s  slav.-s  from  Canada. 

c^rC:^' «;:;":;:;;  •;:J*'*""'^"' '^'""^^  *^'""-  -  '^— 

Cartii-r's  soi-ond  voyajfo. 

RolHTvals  fxpi-diti.'.ti'to  iol.>iii/t.  fanada. 

U  a,,  plan,  explores  tho  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Lachint-  Kapi.ls. 

rort  Royal  lounded.  ' 

Koundin'K  of  yiu-boi-. 

N*na  Scotia  >franli>d  to  Sir  William  Alexander. 

Order  o»  KniKhts  Baronets  of  iS'ova  Seotia  forni.d. 

riie  One  Hundred  Associates  ;  Canada  granted  to. 

I  i'rl  Roval  and  «Ju.-bee  captured  hv  KuKlish  under  Kirke. 

treaty  o(  St.  Cierniaine-ei;-La\e. 


•756 


Jesuit  mission  to  Huron  countr\. 

Death  of  Cliamplain. 

Foundinjf  of  Montreal. 

Capture  of  Fort  I,a  Tour. 

Royal  Oovernment  established  in  Canada. 

De  Tracy  punishes  the  lruv|uois. 

Great  Council  of  Indi.tns  and  Fr  -nch  at  Sau.t  Ste.  .M,,n. 

Frontenac  comes  to  C'anad  i. 

Discovers  of  Mississippi. 

La  Salle  sels  out  on  '-is  joiiinev  down  the  .Mississippi 

Murder  of  La  Salle.  ' 

M-issacre  of  L.tchine  ;  return  of  Fri»ntenac. 

Phips"  atternp'  to  take  Quebec  ;  capture  of  Port  Ro\  a'. 

\V  ar  of  Spanish  Succession. 

Treaty  of  ['trecht. 

The  Wrendryes  set  out  to  explore  north-west. 

Pepperell  lak<  s  l.ouisbourjj. 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Founding  of  Halifax;   Bi.'nvllle  lake-   possession  of  Ohio  \  hIKm 

Foundif)j,r  of  Fori  IJu  guesne  ;  d.-feat   of  Washitijfton. 

Braddock'sde.eal  ;  capture  lO^Bcaust-jour;  expn!>ion  of.Uaillans  ; 

British  victor\  iit  Lake  ('■eoixe. 
Openinjf  of  Seven'  Years'  War. 
French  take  Fori  \\  liiiani  Henrv. 
Fall  of  Louisbour<  ;  death  ot  Lord  Howe  ;  defeat  of  Aberi  rombi.- ; 

British  capture  Fort  I  rontenac. 
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17.V> 
176«) 
1763 
1764 
1770 
1775 
1776 
1778 
17S3 
17!tl 
I71»-i 
1703 
|K(>H 
IMIl 
181-2 


1813 


1KI4 
IHIM 

1822 
1M37 
IM38 
1841 
1849 
!8A4 
1K42 
1 843 
1846 
1858 
1861 
1867 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1870 

188^1 
1891 
1893 
1903 
19a'5 


Fall  of  Quebeo. 

Capitulation  of  Montreal. 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  ;  treaty  of  PariH. 

Military  rule. 

Quebec  Act. 

American  invanion  ;  sie^e  of  Quebec  ;  death  of  MonlKomery. 

Surrender  of  BurKoyne';.  at  my. 

Cook  reaches  Vancouver  Island. 

Loyalist  immi)(ration. 

Constitutional  Act. 

Vancouver  bejfins  explorations. 

McKenzie  reaches  Pacific  Ocean. 

Fraser  explores  Fraser  River. 

Thompson  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

United  States  declare  war  against  Kn>fland  ;  capture  of  Michiil'.- 
mackinac;  surrender  of  Detroit;  victory  at  Queenstoti 
Heijfhts. 

Defeat  at  Moraviantown  ;  loss  of  Voi  W  ;  victories  of  Beaver 
Dams  ;  Chrysler's  Farm  ;  Chatoaujfuay  ;  duel  between 
Chesapeake  and  Shannon. 

La  Colle  Mill,  Lundy's  Lane  ;  burning  of  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  United  States ;  treaty  of 
Ghent  ;  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Canada  Trade  Act.  • 

Rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  and  in  Upper  Canada. 

Lord  Durham  comes  to  Canada. 

Union  Act  passed. 

Rebellion  Losses  Bill. 

Abolition  of  Clerjjy  Reserves  and  R»'ciprocity  Treaty. 

'»shburton  Treaty. 

.  .udson  Bay  Company  build  Fort  Camosun  on  Vancouver  Island. 

Oregon  Treaty. 

British  Columbia  becomes  a  crown  colony. 

American  Civil  War  declared. 

Dominion  of  Canada  formed,  July  1. 

Red  River  Rebellion  ;   Manitoba  formtd  into  a  province. 

British  C<Mumbia  joins  Dominion  ;  Washington  Treaty, 

Geneva  Arbitration. 

Prince  Edward  Island  joins  Confederation.  i 

National  Policy  introduced  ;  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  charter 
granted. 

Saskatchewan  Rebellion  ;  completion  of  C.  P.  R. 

Death  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

Bering  Sea  Arbitration. 

Alaskan  Boundary  Commission. 

Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  ami  ,\lb»rta  formed. 


KKV    To     I'KoXrNCIATIOX 


•2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

». 
10. 
II. 
12. 


1.  French  a,  i'e|triwnt)-<l  l>y  A 


A      - 

.'h-ii 

i>  til  mat. 

C    ill    f«Tll. 

III 

ay  ill  Kiav. 
ai  ill  ail 
I'f  ill  fwl. 

A 

<i  ill  lull. 

It  ill 

Kii|fliMli 

•  1  ill  i'dIm-. 

It  apin'iNiclii's 

tllO    HI 

V, 

A, 

i, 
o, 
o. 


ill  '/••'/■. 

all  and  eau,  i.-pre»entf«l  J.y  o         Kiij:li>.h  <■  in  r<.t« 
eu,  iv|)rfM.iit.Ml  l.y  u     -  KiijfliHli  u  i>i  fur. 
o"<  "  <>o  ..         (Ml  in  fiMi. 

"''  "  wit  >•         wa  in  w«ut. 


XAS.AL  SOUXD.S. 

rilR  THKSK    WK    IIAVK    S«>    KMil.lHlt    Ki^fl VAI.KNTH. 

13.  am,  HH,  c  mid  en  are  given  in  hlnin   iminif,  mrnrf,  etc. 

14.  ihi,  in,  a  iid  aiii  ie!«e"itile  the  initial  miuikI  in  ftii'fn: 

15.  oin  uiK?  (>■  ••«  jriven  in  lion  hoii,  on  ilii,  cte. 

16.  um  and  u>i  rescinhle  the  initial  Houiid  in  iiiuHoh. 

COXSOX.WTS. 

17.  9  =s  in  Hun. 

18.  ch  =  sh  ill  »»huii. 

19.  g  liefore  e  or  i     z  in  fizurt. 

20.  ]  =  z  in  nziire. 

21.  en  =  the  gn  in  mignonette. 

22.  n  is  silent  a.s  in  honour. 

23.  s  between  vowel  sounds  =  /. 


ACCEXT. 

In  English  words  of  two  or  more  syllahles,  a  mai  kwl  stress  or  accent 
is  placed  on  some  one  syllable.  Thus  Hmry,  Maiyunt.  and  chape/  have 
the  accent  on  tlie  first  syllable.  This  Knglish  accent  should  \hi  curefully 
avoide<^  in  pioiiouiuing  French  words  and  the  syllables  should  all  l>e 
stresseil  alike.  Thus  Henri,  Mnnint^ritf,  and  Chapf/lf  are  i>rnnounced 
Kn-re.e,  Mar-ghe-rPff,  Sfiiij^//. 
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LIST  OF  NAMES  WITH  PRONUNCIATIOX. 
(The  figures  refer  to  the  rules  given  on  page  279.) 

Aixla-Cha|)elle      ....  —  Acela-Shiipell. 

Ansedu  Fmilon     .     .     .     .  =  Anse-dew-foolon.     (13,  8,  11,  15.) 

Beaus^jour =  BO-say-zhoor. 

Beaubasnin =  Bo-ba-s-sin.     (14.) 

BeauharnniK =  Bohar-nwa.     (12.) 

Biencourt -  Bee-iu-koor.     (14.) 

Bienville =  Bee-in-veel. 

Bigot,  Francois =  Bee-g6,  Fran-swa.     (1.3,12.) 

Bougainville =  Boo-gain-veel.     (14.) 

Bourgeois,  Marguerite  .     .  =  Boor-zhwa,  Mar-ghe-reet. 

Bouquet =:  Boo-kay. 

Bourlamaque =  Boor-lA-inak. 

Br^boeuf '  .  =  Braybnf. 

Cabot =  K&-bdt  (originally  an  Itiilian  word). 

Cartier,  Jaques =  Kftrtee-ay,  Zhuk. 

Castin =  Kfis-tin.     (14.) 

Carignan =  K&-ree-gnan.     (21,  1.3.) 

Champlain =  Sham-plain.     (13,  14.) 

Chartres       .......  =  Shar-tr. 

Cr6veccEur =  Kraiv-Kur.     (4,  10.) 

Duchesneau =  Dew-shay-nO.     (S,  3,  19.) 

Duquesne =  Dew-kain. 

Ga8()ereau =  Gas-pfi-rO. 

Germain-en-Laye  .     .     .     .  =  Zhair-main-en-lay.     (14,  13.) 

GalisHoniere =  Ga-lee-86n-nee-air. 

Guercheville =  Gair-sh6-veel. 

Jonquiere =  Zhon-kee-air. 

Le  Jeune =  L6-zhun.     (10.) 

Lallemant =  La-l6-man. 

Le  Loutre =  L6-loo-tr. 

Madeleine  de   Vercheres    .  =  Mft-d'-len-d6  Vnir-slj  lir. 

Malplaquet -  Mal-pIa-kaL 

Maisonneuve =  May-zon-nuv.. 

Marie =  MS-ree. 

Montmagnj' =  Mon-nm-gnee.     (21.) 

Miquelon =  Mee-k6-lon.     (15.) 

Porrot =  Per-rO. 

Poutrincourt =  Poo-trin-koor.     (14.) 

Recollet ~  Ray-kol-lai. 

Rouge =  Roozh. 

Rouville,  Hertel  de    .     .     .  =  Roo-veel,  Air-tell  d6. 

Sault =  So. 

Tonti,  Henri =  Ton-tee,  En-ree.     (22.) 

Vaudreuil =  Vo  druye.     (10.) 

Verendrye =  Vay-ron-dree.     (3,  13,  .'>. 


INDEX. 


A. 

AWwtt,  Sir.lolm,  iW. 

Abeg-vcit,  217. 

Abenakis,  !H  ;  attack  on,  '.»>. 

Abraham,  plains  of,  Vii ;  battU'  of,  li"i. 

Aberdeen,  inti,  2,54. 

Abercronibie,  General,  115;  defeat  ol', 
117. 

Acadia,  C'arlier's  landinKat,  l.i;  first 
charters  granted,  22;  settlement  at, 
23,  24 ;  Indianion verts  in.  i.")  ;KnKlish 

fain,  2H;  La  Tour's  ociupation  of.  27- 
);  Cromwell  takes.  :«i;  state  of.Ml ; 
restoration  to  Franee,  3\ ;  border 
warfare, :J2;  EnKlishtake.;j2;  Kreneli 
cl'iiiiis  on,  7S;  attempt  to  eapture, 
7H;  war  in,  SO-KJ;  Loyalists  settle, 
143,  14!t. 
Aeadlans  refuse  to  leave  or  to  tiike 
oathofalleKiance,  77;  banishment  of, 
84,208;  return  of,  21,i. 

Act,  Canada,  Trade,  181. 

—  Free  Sfhool,  222. 

—  of  Union ,  terms  of ,  litS ;  amended, 

200. 

—  British  Xorth  Ameri<-a,  2»,5,  246. 

25i). 

—  Manitoba,  250. 
Africa,  South.  2:tfi. 
Africa  265. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of.  HO,  !t2.  !W. 

208. 
Alabama, '£&,  267,  2»i!'. 
Alberta,  236,  2,');!.  261. 
Ala.ska,234,270,271. 
Aleutian,  270. 
Albany, 92. aS;  .Tohn-stoiiat.  1<«:  Shirley 

man-hed  from.  1*W,  IIH;    H.  H.  loif, 

1.53.  166. 
Albans,  St..  239. 
Alexander.  Sir  William,  receives  pant 

of  Nova  Scotia,  2t). 
Algonquin.s  visit  Quebec.  M  ;  Hecoll.  i  < 

visit,  36;   .Jesuit   missions  lo.   II;  at 

SaultSt.  Marie.  48;  <h'i-.tiMn  Mttlc- 

ments  of,  94. 
AUumette  Island,  36. 
Allan,  Ethan,  l.-Xi. 
AlllHon,  C.  F.,  216. 


.\Ili-tthaiiy  Itivei'.  Kicinli  tort  builders 

come  down,  Itm. 
.MImji,  .-sir  IIiikIi.  251. 
Alli'jrhaiiii's  Mts..  !IK;  WashinKton  re 

cii»sc>,  1(12;  Hraddock  cTiisM-s,  HM. 
Alvct  -tunc.  Lord,  272. 
Aylcwoith,  A.  U.,272. 
.\incrii  a.  Western,  2.'>1. 

Amher-t,  (icnenil,lH,  116.  117, 124. 125, 

126.  l-.N,  l:i2. 
Anson,  Commodore,  tlcct   destroyed, 

80. 
AnrutiM)lis,  otti'mpted   eapture  of.  70, 
■Jill 

valley,  115,236,  274 

Annatoha,  Indian  chief,  51. 

Anne's,  yucen.  War.  !t8. 

Anne's,  St.,  211. 

Aiise  du  FoiiloM,  121. 

.\iliitriitioii,  scaling,  "271. 

Artiall,  .Samuel,  captures  I'ort  Koyal, 

•2»i. 
Aikansas.  72. 
Aiiny  Hills.  171. 
Armour,  .ludjje,  272. 
Arnold.  Hencdict.  invades  Canada.  138, 
Ashbutton,  Lonl,  205. 
Ashburton  treaty,  terms  of,  205. 
Assiiiiboiiie.  Fort,  built  on,  80;  Assiiii- 

boia.  district  of,  261. 
Astoria,  230. 
Astor,  John  .Jacob.  •2'.9i. 
Asia,  251,  l.  i. 
Athiibasca.  litil. 
Austrian  .Succession.  War  of,  78  ;  close 

of.  02. 
.\M^tr;illa.  264,  27.i. 
-Vvaloti.  22.">. 

H. 
Haie  Verte.  82. 
HaMooii,  16-2. 

Haldwin.  liobert,  1!K).  199. 
Haltinnifc,  Lord,  22.5. 
lialtimiiic,  237. 
Haiigoi .  172. 
Harehiy.  Captain,  17a 
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Baltleford.  Xl.  Jtv.',  •JH.i. 

Batoche,  263. 

Beaubassin,  82. 

Beauharnols,  Governor,  89, 9»i. 

Beauport,  121,  122. 

Beauwijour,  built, 82;  tak«n,83. 1(«,  ItW, 

215. 
Beaver  Dams,  168, 16!». 
BellcUle.79. 
Benolt,  St.,  183, 184. 
liering  Sea,  arbitration,  258,  27(1. 
Berlin  Decrees,  1H4. 
Bermuda,  .85. 
Biencourt,  25.  26,  27. 
Bienville,  Celeron  de,  98,  99. 
Bigot,  Francois,  Intendant.  91, 118,  l.'«. 
Big  Bear,  263. 

Big  Mouth,  Iroquois  chief,  W.  < 
Big  Horn  Range  discovered,  90, 
Black  Rock,  171. 
Blackfeet,  262. 
Blake,  Kdward,  258. 
Boerstler.Col.,  1B9, 170. 
Boston,  28, 69,  79,  92, 107, 165, 237. 
Bourgeoyg,  Marguerite,  47. 
Bougainville,  General,  110, 120, 122.123. 
Bouquet,  Colonel  Henry,  130, 131. 
Bourlamaque,  110, 126. 
Bow  Indians,  90. 

Braddock,  General,  103, 104 ;  defeat  and 

death.  105, 107. 
Bradstreet,  111,  117,  131. 
Brant,  Joseph.  Loyalist  Indian  chief, 

146. 
BrebtEuf,  Jean,  labors  of,  43;  death,  46. 
Breda,  Treaty  of,  31. 
Breton,  Cape,  12,  84 ;  left  to  France, 

92 ;  ceded,  116,  145. 
Britain,  Greater,  185. 
British  Columbia,  227,  23.5,  251,  252,  271, 

274. 
British  North  America,  289. 
Brock,  General,  166, 167. 
Brockville,  attack  of,  168. 
Broke,  Captain,  171. 
Brown,  George,  242,  257. 
Buffalo,  171. 

Burgoyne,  General,  138, 139. 
Burlington  Heights,  168, 170. 
Burton,  General.  123;  Governor,  i:«. 
By,  Colonel,  195. 
Bytown,  203. 


Hyri)ii,<  iiiiiniodore,  214.  ^ 

C. 
Cabinet.177.  2.W,  258. 
Colbeck,  221. 
(  aliforniii,  -233,  275. 
( 'iimOHUn,  233. 

Canada,  discovery  of,  12-18  :  early 
settlements  in,  20, 24, 34 ;  explorers  of, 
Xi.  72,  71,  83;  conllicts  in  26,  28, 
:«».  32,  :«,  38,  45,  51,  54,  66,  70, 
79.  mi,  91-97,  101-126.  128-131,  16,5-173, 
IKi.  192,  241,  2.')0.  263;  changes  of 
constitution.  Hundred  Associates, 
39;  Royal  government.  53;  militery 
rule,  i;B;  Quebec  act,  135:  Constitu- 
tional act,  149;  Act  of  Union,  ISW; 
Confederation,  245. 
Canada,  Lower,  119, 192,  300, 236. 

—       Upper,  149, 187,  200. 
C'anadians,  French,  175. 
Caniuiian  PacincRailway,2.51,  2.56,231, 

262. 
Canals,  139. 
Canseau,  79,  80. 
Cape  Breton,  210. 
Carignan  Salieres,  54. 
Co  ro/ine,  burning  of,  liKi. 
Carolina,  South,  '239. 
Caron,  Father  Le,  37. 
Carlet«n,  Sir  Guy,  135, 137. 138,  i:«,  144, 

148, 178. 
Carleton,  Thomas,  21 4. 
Cartier,  Jacques,  15-20. 
Cartler,  Sir  George  Etienne,  212,  218. 
Casco  Bay,  68. 
Castin,  St.  Baron,  31. 
Castlne,  172. 
Calai-aqui,  Fort,  73. 
Cathcart,  Lord,  200. 
Cayuga,  Indian  tribe,  61. 
Charlottetown,  212, 218,  221,  243. 
Chatham,  town  of,  216. 
Champlain.  Samuel  de.  explores  St. 
Lawrence,    22;    in    Acadia,    23,24; 
founds  Canada,  33-40. 
Champlain,  Lake,  discovered. 35;  forti- 
fied, 87,  118;    U.S.  ships  destroyed 
on,  138;  Loyalists  come  by,  145;  U.S. 
ships  driven  from,  170. 
Chambly,  fort  at,  87;  surrender   of, 

137. 
Chandler,  General,  169. 
Charlesbourg  Royal,  20. 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  14. 
(^harles  L,  King,  26,  27,  m. 
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tiiiulfsii..;}-.'.  i.yt. ■.'•-'•>. 

<  h»rUs.  st<-..  Ki.  i"<i. 

<  'harnisiiy,  '2h,  ■«(. 
<'hartres.  Fort.  H7. 
Chnuncey.  r'oimiiihlori-,  ITn. 

(  hateauBiiiiy.  liattli'  m'.  ITn.  Kl. 
Chebuctou,  HI. 

t'hesapenlif,  l'.  .S.  b<ittli'>)ii|i.  171. 
(^hesapoako  Hiiy,  17:t. 
t'higiiccto,  77.  *i.  HI ;  forts  on.  li>H. 
Chippewa,  ('iiiiiuliaii  (It'tVat  at.  17-. 
Coinuiittues of  I'litilic  Safety,  til. 
Confoderation,  Canadian.  2:!fi.  '24(5.  'AV.', 

272. 27B. 
Connecticut  .sends  soldiei's,  IIH. 
Conservatives.  17<!. 
Constitiitlonal  .\ct.  ll'.i,  17K;  defectsof. 

186,  190,  1!W. 
Convention  at  QucImh-,  ill. 
('oi)lc,  Capt-ain  .Tames,  •J'.iS. 
Corlaer,  64. 

Corn  I^ws  reiwjaled.  2IM.    « 
Cornwall.  171. 

Cornwallls,  Governor,  aw,  209. 
Cortcreal,  Gaspard,  13. 
Coureur-dc-Uois,    31,    X);    Frontenao 

and,  fi2,  70. 
Customs  duties,  247. 
Craig,  Sir  James,  163. 
Croghan,  fur  trader,  99. 
Croix,  St,  island  of,  23. 
CromweU,  Oliver,  29. 
Crown  Lands,  mismanaged,  189. 
Crown  Point,  boilt,  87  ;  plan  to  seize, 

103,  106,  107;  raid  from,  112;   nbim- 

doned,  124;  taken  by  C.  S.  soldiers. 

i:«. 

Crowsnest  Pass.  27.T. 

Ci-i'vce(enr,  Fort,  74. 

Cumberland.  P'ort,  104,211. 

Customs  d\ities,   149;  Cunada  obtains 

control  of,  201. 
Cut  Knife  Creek,  26:1. 


Daer,  Fort,  163. 
Dalhousie,  Lord,  181. 

College,  211. 

Daniel,  Jesuit  missionary.  4.'{,  4.'>. 
Daulac,  Adam,  51. 
Dawson,  Sir  William,  211. 
Davis,  Jefl'erson,  23!l. 
Davost,  missionary,  4.'?. 


Dead  L<K-k,  212. 

l»earborn.  IHB. 

Deerflelil.  mid  iin.'.tl. 

Denis,  .xte..  183. 

Denciin  ille.  Governor,  H>.  t1>. 

Depaitnients.  heads  of,  246. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  271. 

Desert,  Mount.  26. 

Detroit,  founded. 86:  o<-enpie«lby  Kiiu 

lish.  128;  siege  of.  I.«i.  I.tl.  166.  17m. 
Dlliervillc,  Le  Moyne.  Alt. 
Dickens,  Francis,  262. 
Dieskau.  Uaroii.  107. 
Dinwiddle,  fiovernor.  100. 
IdsHllovvance.  right  of.  264. 
Dominion  of  Canada.  214. 
Donnacona,  16,  l!l. 
Doric  C'lub.  is;i. 
Dorchester.  Loi-d,  governor  of  Canaila, 

148,  I.tO,  1.>I. 
Double  majority.  242. 

iKniglas,  Gnvernoi',  234. 

Douglas,  Fort.  163. 

Dongan.  governor   of  New  York,  63; 

sent  traders  to  lake,  6'). 
Drake,  Sir  Francis.  'i^iH. 
Durham.  Lord,  184,  18,5, 198. 
Durham  boats,  likj. 


K. 


Ragle  Pass.  256. 

Ka.stern  Townships,  ll."»,  171. 

]<^stmain,  I.t!*. 

Eastporl .  172. 

Kdinburgli.  196. 

F.dward  VII..  204,  263. 

Kdward  Vnvl,  82. 

— -     Fort,  near  I^ake  George,  11.", 
111. 
Kdward,  Duke  of  Kent,  2U.  221. 
Kgmont.  Karl  of.  219. 
KIgin.  Lord,  200.  202,  2i«. 
Klba.  172. 

Kiiglish  ships  defeated,  168. 
KiicsoM.  Lief. !».  10. 
Kric,  Lake,  HKi.  170,  239. 

-       Fort,  172.  210. 
Ksi|uimau.x,  37. 

Kstatcs.  P.K.I.,  purchased.  2."i.'t. 
Kustaclie.  St.,  183.  184. 
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Kurope,  '/74. 
Kvangeline.  85. 
Rxaminer,  822. 


F. 


Family  Compact,  188.  189,  IHO,  191, 21& 

Federal  government,  247. 

Fenian  raids,  241,  26tt 

Kinisterre,  Cape,  80. 

FitiiKibbon,  Lieutenant,  IW,  170. 

Fixhcr,  Charles,  21B. 

"  Fishing  Admiral,"  225. 

Fish  Creek,  battle  of,  263. 

Fisheries  Dispute,  289. 

Forbes,  Brigadier  .lohn,  115, 

Fort  Pitt,  2fi3. 

Fox  River.  72. 

France-Roy,  20.  ' 

Francis  I.,  14. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  1U4. 

Fraser,  Simon,  IHl,  229. 

Fredericton,  168,  218. 

Frederick  the  Great.  110, 

Free  Trade,  201.  246,  'I'u. 

French-Canadians,  175. 

Froblsher,  Martin,  225. 

Frog  Uke,  282. 

Frontenac,  Governor,  character  o(,  fiO ; 

rinarrels  of,  62 ;  recall,  82 ;  retnrn,*f7 ; 

sends  out  war-parties,  68 ;   defends 

Quebec,  69 ;  death,  70. 
Frontenac,  Fort,  73;    council  at,  64; 

chiefs  seized  at,  66, 109;  taken,  117. 
Fundy,  Bay  of,  23,  78,  80,  213, 

,     G. 

Garry,  Fort,  238,  249,  250,  27:i 
George,  Fort,  167. 

—  I^ke,  35,  87, 103, 107,  115, 1 18, 
George  II.,  78. 

-  in.,  141. 
Georgetown,  218. 
German  settlers,  153. 
Germnny,  199. 

emperor  of,  '^69. 

Gernialne-en-laye.  treaty  of,  26. 
Ghent,  treaty  of,  173. 
Gilbert.  Sir  Humphrey,  225. 
Gipps,  Sir  George,  182. 
Gist,  Christopher,  99. 
Gladwin,  Major,  130. 
Glengart-y  militia,  183. 
Olobf,  Toronto,  257. 


Gold,  discovery  of,  'S.iy  'T^n. 

Gore,  Colonel.  183. 184. 

(4o8ford.  Lord,  182. 

Gourlay,  Robert,  189. 

Governor-General.  24.5. 

Governor  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
S.19. 

Government,  Provisional,  McKensiie's, 
192. 

Grand  Pr^,  77. 

Grand  River,  116. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  276. 

Great  Britain,  161,  267,  275. 

Green  Bay,  72,  74. 

Grey,  Sir  Charies,  182. 

—    Eari,  254, 

Griffin,  74. 

Gnercheville,  Maaanie  de,  28. 

H. 

Haldlmand,  General   and    Governor, 
125, 139, 146. 

Half-king,  101, 

Halifax  fonndpd.  81 :    Kri'iich  deputies 
at,  83, 168,  210  211,  270,  27.5. 

Hampton,  General  Wade,  170, 171. 

Handoock,  Captain,  172. 

Hanover,  110. 

Harbor,  Sackett's,  171. 

Haren,  General  de,  169, 170. 

Harrison,  General,  170. 

Harvey.  Col..  180, 171. 

Sir  .lohn,  226. 

Haviland.  Brigadier,  125. 

Head,  Sir  h'^rancis  Bond,  191. 

—  Sir  Kdmund,  203. 
Hebert, ."«. 

Henry,  Captain,  164. 

Heroes  of  Long  Sault,  51. 

Henry  IV.,  21,  2.5. 

Hennepin,  Louis,  73,  76. 

Hill,  General,  98. 

Highlanders,  208. 

Hdchelaga,  16, 98. 

Holborne,  Admiral,  112. 

Home  Government,  185. 

Horae  Indians.  90. 

House  of  Assembly.  175. 

House  of  Commons,  245. 

Howe,  Lord,  at  Luke  George,  11.5. 

-  at  New  York,  i:«. 

—  Hon.  Joseph,  212,  214. 
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Hndsnii,  Ilviiry,  I.VI. 

■     River.  lOB. 

HiiilxiirH  Bav  TprritoiA .  «.'>,  Wi;  rli^ir- 
iutiTof  111111,  IHii,  291,  -MH. 

Hudson's  Hiiy  CO..  \m,  2HII.  '.TH. 
Hull.  Geneiiil,  ItW.  1K7. 
Hundred  AsscMiatcs, ;fii,  .K». 
Hunjfr.v  Your.  1  l»i. 

Huroiis,  lodKes  of.  17  ;  Icukuo  \v  itli.ril : 
inifsions  to.  I-  :  i«'fiiK«'i-*  "f.  "-'• 

I. 
Itrnnce,  Sti-.,  4>. 
Illinois. -.J.  74,  7.1. 1.11.  !;«». 
InipcrialGoveninii'nt,lSl.23.5;  iiutliori- 

ties,  Jil 
Indiii.  'iBt,  27J. 
Indians,  2R2. 
Intondiiiil,  dutii'<  of.  .Vt. 
Ingli-s,  Kislii>|>.  '.'II. 

—      Gcneriil,  2111. 
Irish,  152,  210. 
Iro<|uois,    Chtinipliiin    and,    .15,     :<^ : 

destiiiy  Hurons,  4.i;  missions  to,  4'.»; 

ChiihiIii'm  peril  from.  .)1 ;  (lefent  of. 

.>4  ;    La  Barro  and.  B4  ;   Ik'nonvillc 

and.HK,  74;   .lohiison  among.  in:i;   in 

Canadian  army.  \'.V. 
Isabella.  Queen  of  Spain,  11. 
Isle  aiix  \oix,  118, 124.  12li. 

.1. 
Jamesl..2fl. 
James  Bay.  \'il 
Jauicstown.  2fi. 
Japan.  275. 

Jesuits  in  Acadia,  2.):    in  Canada,  4n; 
missions  to  Hurons,  42-4.),  fti,  liW. 

Jette,  Sir  Louis,  272. 

Jean,  Tsle  St..  12;  retained  by  Frencli. 

.32 ;    Acadians  t^ke   refuge   ii.,    77 : 

English  obtain,  llti,  ll.i.  218. 
Jeunc,  Le,  at  Quebec,  41 ;  Relations  of. 

4B. 
Jogiics.  48.  49. 
Johnson.  Sir  William,  Va,  106,  107,  12.i, 

130,  131. 
Jolict.  72.  73. 
Jonquiere,  91. 
Joseph.  St..  1.1. 
Juan  de  Fuca.  267. 

K. 
Kaiiiiiiistiliwia.  8.0. 
Kamloops,  229,  232. 
Kent,  Puke  of.  2in. 
Kennebec,  9H. 


Ki'Miii'ilv.     govrrnnr    nf     Vancouver 

Maud.  231. 
Khartoum,  ans. 
Kind's  College.  19K;    K  ederiel-jn.  2I«; 

\\  indsor.  211. 
King-iton.  172. 

Kii  ki',  Sir  David.  2tl.  29  4ii. 
Kitthener,  General.  2K.'>. 
Klondike.  271. 
Kootenay.  1K1.229,  274. 

U 
T.a  Harre,  Governor,  KSH^ 
LaColle  Mill.  172. 
Larliiiie,  massacn!  of,  <!2. 
Ijiehine  canal,  lUi. 
I.a  Come,  82. 
Laird.  Hon.  David,  JHl. 
Lafnntaine.  199. 

I.ake  of  the  Woods.  89,  ill.  2«7. 
Lalleniitnt.  4.5. 
La  Motte  Cadillac.  8K. 
I^  Prairie,  )i8. 
Land  Question.  221. 
Lan>dowiie,  Lord.  2.')l. 
\m  Salle,  7.T7a 
La  Tour,  Ciaude.  27. 

Charles.  27-29.21.1. 

Madame,  28. 

T.aurier.  .''ir  Wilfrid.  2.t«,  iW,  2.59. 

Lauson,  47. 

Laval.  Bishop,  hi-  work.  62,  .53;  I'ni- 

vei-sily  of.  52. 
Lawrence.  Brigadier.  115. 
Lawrence,    Major.   82;    governor    of 

Nova  Scotia.  R'l.  2«8. 209. 
LeBreuf,  Fort.  100. 
Legislative  AsMinbly,  U9. 

Council.  149, 201. 

LeL.,       '   81,82. 

Lest-  24. 

Les  In       ,  Hommes,  ixi. 

Levi.  Point.  1-20. 

Levis,  (icncral,  110,  113.  119.  124.  IJR. 

Lewis.  1".  S.  explorer.  2:*i. 

Lewiston,  171. 

Lincoln,  Abmhani,  239. 

Lodge,  Henry  C.,  272. 

L<»KgingBec.  1*7. 

Loudon,  Bntish  general,  HI,  112,  lia 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  ST,. 

Loicttc  mission.  4.'». 

Lornc.  marquis  of,  2.54. 
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Louis XIV..  .Vl. 

-  71. 

--     XV.,   «H. 
Tx)uiM>,  Princess.  i>4. 
Ix>ui8iana.  75.  88.  VS3. 
IjOi'irfbonrR.  built.  78:  captui-e  of.  71t; 
HtioriKtheiicd.  81 :  pIhh  to  take,  UJ  ; 

sietre  of.  U5-nH.  218. 
■iOwlandH  of  Scotland,  LIT. 
IxJvallHts.  I'nited  Kiiipire,  140-14n.  UK. 

152. 18:1, 1H3.  a®.  214. 
Luiidy's  Lane.  172. 
Lunenburg,  208. 
Lyman.  Fort.  1<)6. 1«7. 
Lynn  Canal.  272. 

M. 
Macdonald.  Sir.Joliii  A..  242.248,  2.)1, 

252.  255.  25B;  death  of.  257,  2(i7. 
Mackinac.  Straits  of.  71.  ^ 

Madeline  of  Vercheros,  60. 
Maine.  67.  92.  SW.  205. 
Maissonneuve,  governor  of  Montrtal. 

47. 
Malo,  St,  15. 
Malplaquet.  88. 
Mance.  Mademoiselle.  47. 
Mandans.  Indian  trit>c,  89. 
Manitoba,  explo.-ed.  89;   trading  sta- 
tions In.  16«.  1K3, 23B.  241 ;  school  <)H<'s. 

tion  In.  259.  2H1.  273.  27& 
Maria  Theresa.  Queen.  110. 
Marie,  Ste.,  Huron  mission,  44. 
Maritime  Provinces.  236. 274 
Marquette.  Father,  discoverer  of  Mis- 

slssippi,  72.  73.  88. 
Martin,  Abraham,  122. 
Mascarene.  Paul.  79, 80. 
Mason.   ani><iissador   from    Southern 

States.  2;: 
Massiichuselts.  raid  on.  94;  sends  men 

to  Lake  George.  116. 
Mattawa,  37. 
Matagorda  Bay.  75. 
McDougall,  Hon.  Wm..  248, 249. 
McGec.  Hon.  D'Arcy.  241. 
McKenzie.  Hon.  Alexander.  252.  27(i. 

Wm.  Lyon.  190.  191,  UfcJ,  liW. 

Ma<!kenzie.  Alexander,  explorer.  Kil. 

239. 

—  River.  260. 
McDonnell.  Brock's  alde-di^-camp.  l'>7. 

Col..  168. 

McLiire.  Ocni  lal.  17L 
McXab.  Colonel.  192. 


McadowH.  Orcal.  liattle  of,  UX). 

Med  lets,  Marie  du,  25. 

Membcrton.  Acadian  chief.  tX 

Melfalfc.  Sir  CharU's.  199. 200. 

Metis.  2H2. 

Mexico.  7.'>. 

Michigan,  170. 

Mi.hilliuia.rlnac. «.'.,  C.  8(1.  89, 1.10.  Iflft 

.Ml'-uacs.  98.  224. 

Ml  :aleton.  General.  262.  263. 

Mines,  Acadian  settlement,  31,77,  82. 

Minorca,  siege  of.  135^ 

Mlnto,  Karl  of.  2.M. 

Mlquelon.  island  of.  1.T3. 

Missaguash.  82. 

Mlscouche.  223. 

Mississippi  Klver.  72. 74. 93, 108. 

Mohawk  Klver.  106. 

Mo'.iawk  Indians,  61.  70,  96. 106. 

Molson,  John,  IU5. 

Monck,  Lord,  248. 

Monckton.  Col.  Robert.  83, 108, 107, 101'. 

Monongahela.  105. 

Monro.    <'ommander  at    Fort    Wm. 

Henry.  Hi 
Montalgnuis  Indians.  37. 
Montcalm.  General,  110.  111.  113  11«, 

119, 122,  12.5. 
Montgomery's  Tavern,    skirmish   at. 

lie. 

Montgomery,  U.  S.  general.  137. 138. 

Montmagny.Gov..  47. 

Montmorencl  River.  119. 122. 

Mont  Rt^al.  discovery  of.  17:  founding 
of.  46.47;  peril  of.  51;  Frontenacs 
quarrel  with,  62 ;  Schuyler's  expeili- 
tlon  against.  68 ;  English  attack.  12|> ; 
capitulation  of.  126, 132, 138, 170.  174. 
183,  203.  27.5. 

Monts,  Sieur  d- .  '^  23. 24,  25.  33.  2K. 

Moose  River.  1.59. 

Moravlantown,  battle  of.  170. 

Morrison,  171. 

Mothoi  country.  187. 

Mounted  Police.  262. 

Municipal  System.  199.  216. 

Murray.  General  and  governor.  121, 
125, 133, 135. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Anthony.  23.5. 

N. 
Napoleon,  victories  of.  164. 172.  21,5. 
National  Policy,  255. 
Nation.  La  Canadienne,  182. 
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Navigation  L«wn  retM'alnl.  'iitl,  ai7. 

Navy  Island,  l!n>,  HO. 

Neoeiwlty,  Fort.  Ui2. 

NelHon.  Dr.  Wolfwl,  IW,  l»3.  m.  »«. 

—      ^  «lTnlral.aiJ. 
Nepiffon.  Lake,  88. 
Newark,  capital  of  Upper  (  anada.  »>". 


171. 


211. 


New  BruiwwUk.  IK  18B.  au6.  '.IW 

23H,  244. 
New  Caledonia.  221. 
Newcatitle.  21& 

New  Englandcrx  settle  In  N.  8.,  2ii«. 
New  England,  10.  IM.  VVt. 
Newfoundland,  visiu-il  bj:  tlshtriiitii. 

14  ;  by  Cartier.  lit,  22ii,  2:«.  244. 2.i:«. 
New  Hampshire,  67, 92. 
New  Orleans,  133, 17:i. 

New  York,  67. 106. 145.  237. 

New  WestminBter.  234. 

Niagara,  fort  built  at.  74.  H6:  plan  I" 
take.  103.  108.  108,  111;  captu-wl  l>.\ 
Kngllsh,  125. 

Niagara  diBtrict,  liOyallst«  settle  in. 
146, 168. 170, 171 ;  KallH,  172. 

Nicholson,  General,  32. 

Ninety -two  rrsolntions.  181. 

NIplHsing,  Lake,  37. 

Nootka  Sound,  228. 

Norsemen,  9. 

Norridgewock.  94,  !»i. 

Northumberland,  Straits  i>f ,  217. 

North-west  Company,  160, 162,  2:«i.  s:v2. 

Passage.  228. 

Laird,  lieutgov.  of.  IHl. 

Territories.  260. 

Nova  Scotia,  name  given,  2(>,  «l,  H:t, 

107, 148,  166,  23H,  21.3,  2H.i. 
Nuns,  schools  of,  197. 
o. 
Odelltown.  185. 
Ogdensburg.  168. 
Ohio  River  and  valley.  Hii ;  dis.  oveie.l. 

73 ;   French  occupy.  .98  :    Hradd.K-k 

sets  out  for,  103, 107  ;  trench  forts  in. 

127, 15L 
Oneida,  Lake.  61. 
Onondaga,  Iroquois  nalion.  ill.  To. 
Onontio,  64. 

O'Nell,  Feniup  general.  240.  ^41. 
Ontario,  Lake,  British  ships  ileft'Hi<a 
on.  170,  l«e. 

prov  inca  of.  244, 274.  2,"«. 

Opposition,  177. 


Orsrige  Free  Statf.  Six 
«»i-<l»T«-ln-»ouiicil,  Itli. 
Oregon,  settlers  In,  'SU. 
Boundary.  2;i:t. 
-       Treaty.  2X1. 
Orkney  lulnnds,  l.ill. 
Orleans,  Island   of,  Wolfe  eneampetl 

on,  121). 
»K\v.H".  Vol!.  J'biili'v  at.  IW:    Hrad- 

Mi.elal,  III,  lia,  117.  liV  i:u,  I7i 
(Ittawu  liiM'i-.  :«>. 

(il.v,2in,  2:17,  248.  2.>1. 
< titer.  <  oloiiel.  2li:<. 
Uurelioiiu,  Indian  I'liief,  tlT. 


I'aiallet,  i'ttli.  2:<t. 
I'iipiiieiiii,  l^iouis  Josepli.   17!),  1>*2, 
|S|.  I!«. 


IKl, 
2.'», 


I'liiker,  (  aiitain.  2UI. 

I'aris,  Hering  Sea  Arblt-titi.ni  'it 

271. 
I'aiknian.  hl.Mi>riaii.  M. 
Parliament,  2IN. 
I'anrdelMjrg,  2K(i. 
I'luwamaqufxltly  Hay.2:<. 
Patterson.  Koveiiior  of  I'.'"..  I.,  211!,  220. 
Peacock,  Colonel,  240. 
Peoria,  63,  7». 
Pembina,  219. 
Penobscot.  31. 
Pennsylvania.  iW.  99.  KW. 
Pepi)erell.  Colonel.  79.  »•. 
Perrot.    Kovernor    of    Montiwil,  «2 ; 
Kreneli  ottle»T,  t!7. 

P:  "vy,  U.  H.  CoinnKxliii-"',  170. 

P     to  Rochelle,  2U. 

1       >s.  Sir  William,  at  Pi>rt  Koyal,32; 
o  tt,,ebec. «».  «t. 

Philips,  King,  war,  74. 

Phillips,  governor  of  N.  f^..  78. 

Philtulelpliia,  ivt'). 

Pi<lon.211,2:«i. 

Pierie,  Indian,  41. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  147.- 

Pis  iq  11  id,  82. 

Pitt.  Fort.  13(1. 

Pi»t,  Williaui.  111,11.1. 

Pittsburg,  lOti,  IKi. 

Plaeentia  B«.\ ,  2y<i. 
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